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Editor’s Preface 


The present volume contains the proceedings of the 
International Seminar on Cultural Interconnections in 
the Ancient Near East, held for 16 consecutive weeks 
at the University of Pennsylvania Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology during the spring 
term, January—April 1992. The seminar focused on the 
Hyksos against the background of Middle Bronze Age 
civilizations, with the primary objective of examining 
the diverse data, methodologies and interpretations 
that have emerged from the rather meager textual 
evidence, and particularly from the results of the 
extensive archaeological exploration of Egypt, Nubia, 
Palestine, Syria, Anatolia, Cyprus and the Aegean. The 
program of the seminar was thus deliberately kept 
broad, and its theme was defined as the Hyksos and 
their world in its widest sense. 

The structure of the Hyksos seminar was similar to 
the seminar on the Rise of Civilization in the Ancient 
Near East that we first organized in 1990 at the 
Museum. By and large, the seminar was structured like 
an academic course, with an emphasis on the didactic 
aspects of the program rather than as a short “brain- 
storming” conference. We preferred a sequence of 
thematic discussions where participant-guest scholars, 
faculty and graduate students could prepare for the 
subsequent discussion in detail. Pre-seminar papers 
and outlines of forthcoming presentations, with 
relevant bibliographies, were distributed in advance of 
the meetings, enabling the participants to take an 
active part in the discussion. In order to encourage 
graduate students to attend the seminar and become 
more actively involved in its discussions, they were 
assigned research papers on related topics. 

The program of the Hyksos seminar included two 
additional components that considerably enriched it 
and made it much more comprehensive and 
diversified. First, we took advantage of the uniquely 
rich artifactual collections from the Levant and Egypt 
available in the Museum. In the course of the term we 
conducted a series of “hands-on-objects” workshops, 
on topics such as the typology of Tell el-Yahudiyah 
pottery (M. Bietak), the distribution and grouping of 
Middle Bronze Age ceramics in Canaan (E. D. Oren 


and P. McGovern), Egyptian Middle Kingdom and 
Second Intermediate Period wares from Egypt (D. 
Arnold and J. Bourriau), and Nubian pottery (P. 
Lacovara). The program was further augmented by 
the series of Kevorkian public lectures organized by 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum. Thus, four 
public lectures were added to the program: “Exca- 
vations at Tell el-Dabca, Eastern Nile Delta: New Light 
on the Relationship between Egypt, the Levant and 
the Minoan World” (M. Bietak); “Memphis during the 
Hyksos Period—Current Excavations by the Egypt 
Exploration Society” (J. Bourriau); “Northern Canaan 
and the Aegean—Some New Evidence from the Tell 
Kabri Excavations” (A. Kempinski); and “Recent 
Discoveries at Ebla: Architecture. and Religion of the 
Old Syrian City” (P. Matthiae). 

The lectures and discussions that followed were 
taperecorded and transcribed, enabling the speakers 
to integrate the responses and discussions in the final 
papers. Regrettably, three important papers are not 
represented in this volume: D. Arnold’s “Egyptian and 
Nubian Pottery of the Thirteenth Dynasty,” J. 
Weinstein’s “Hyksos Scarabs and Chronology,” and J. 
Muhly’s “Cyprus and the Levant during the Hyksos 
Period.” On the other hand, the volume is supple- 
mented by two commissioned papers (by P. Wapnish 
and G. Scandone Matthiae), which could not be 
included in the program of the seminar due to lack of 
time, but offer a more complete and balanced treat- 
ment of the subject. Also, although the seminar 
primarily addressed overviews and the re-evaluation of 
older data, we decided to include a preliminary report 
by S. M. Paley and Y. Porat on the important Middle 
Bronze Age remains at Tell el-Ifshar, where there is a 
unique occurrence of Canaanite Middle Bronze Age 
IIA pottery alongside characteristic Egyptian Middle 
Kingdom ceramics. We hope that the seminar and its 
proceedings will contribute to a better understanding 
of the Hyksos and their world. 


Eliezer D. Oren 
Beersheva, Israel 
May 1996 





The Hyksos Enigma—Introductory Overview’ 


Eliezer D. Oren 


Ben Gurion University 


In Egyptian memory the Hyksos episode clearly 
stands out as a unique phenomenon, previously 
unparalleled, a time when foreign lords imposed their 
rule on Egypt. But who were 'the Hyksos, and why were 
they in Egypt in sufficient numbers to disrupt the 
harmony of the Egyptian realm and pose a threat to 
native Egyptian rule, and what was the nature of their 
“conquest”? These intriguing questions, alas, are left 
unanswered in the chronicles of Egypt. One is thrown 
back to the oft-quoted record written by the Egyptian 
historian Manetho: 


. and unexpectedly, from the regions of the 
East, invaders of obscure race marched in 
confidence of victory against our land. By main 
force they easily overpowered the rulers of the 
land, they then burned our cities ruthlessly, razed 
to the ground the temples of the gods, and 
treated all the natives with a cruel hostility, 
massacring some and leading into slavery the 
wives and children of others. Finally, they 
appointed as king one of their number whose 
name was Salitis. . . 

(Manetho, Aegyptiaca, frag. 42) 


This basic text introduces us to one of the most 
enigmatic chapters in the history of Egypt (and the 
Levant), which has given rise to a whole range of 
theories and speculations concerning the Hyksos 
phenomenon. Scholarly debate covers literally every 
aspect of the Hyksos—their origin, culture and 
political organization, the nature and extent of their 
domination, and their contacts and interaction with 
Upper Egypt and Nubia, Canaan and Syria, Anatolia 
and the Aegean. 

In recent years, however, major new field projects in 
Egypt, Nubia, Syria and Palestine, as well as the 
publication of a major historical text—the Kamose 
stela—have generated massive amounts of new data 
relevant to Hyksos culture and history. Much of the 
data is only available in a preliminary form or is still 
unpublished. Exciting new perspectives on relevant 
issues are beginning to develop as scholars become 
increasingly aware of this material. As the archaeo- 
logical record grows richer, the Hyksos culture is 
emerging from obscurity to reveal the dynamics of 
cross-fertilization, as well as the cosmopolitan environ- 


ment that prevailed in the Near East during the 
Middle Bronze Age. It is precisely the purpose of the 
seminar in Philadelphia to accelerate the process of 
debate by bringing together archaeologists, historians 
and art historians dealing with Egypt and Nubia, the 
Levant, Anatolia, Cyprus and the Aegean, who would 
subject the new evidence and various research hypo- 
theses concerning the Hyksos and their world to a rig- 
orous examination. The re-evaluation of the combined 
materials enabled the seminar participants to gain a 
better perspective on the so-called “Hyksos phenom- 
enon”. 

The problem of the Hyksos has long been a subject 
of considerable interest both to Egyptologists and to 
historians of the ancient Near East. A brief review of 
the history of research will suffice here.’ As early as 
1906 Flinders Petrie attempted to reconstruct the his- 
tory of the Hyksos, in spite the dearth of material re- 
mains. Basing his hypothesis on the results of his own 
investigations at Tell el-Yahudiyeh, including the re- 
mains of a fortified camp and many graves, Petrie as- 
signed the period of the Hyksos kings to “a few cen- 
turies before and after 2000 B.c.,” and concluded that 
the camp marked the location of the Hyksos capital 
Avaris (Petrie 1906:3-10, 67-71). 

The first comprehensive study on the Hyksos goes 
back to 1936, with the publication of Labib’s disser- 
tation focusing on the available Egyptian epigraphic 
and literary sources (Labib 1936). Somewhat later 
appeared R.M. Engberg’s detailed presentation of the 
problem from a Near Eastern perspective, largely as an 
outgrowth of the impressive results of the University of 
Chicago excavations at Megiddo (Engberg 1939). A 
considerable contribution to the reconstruction of the 
dynasties of the Second Intermediate Period on the 
basis of both the scarabs and the textual evidence is 
found in the studies by H. Stock (1942) and partic- 
ularly by J. von Beckerath (1964). The mechanism of 
the Hyksos rise to power was masterfully treated by T. 
Save-Sdderbergh (1951) and A. Alt (1954, repr. 1959). 

The last detailed treatment of the Hyksos appeared 
exactly 30 years ago, with J. Van Seters’ publication of 
his doctoral thesis, “The Hyksos - A New Investigation” 
(1966). It should be noted that whereas most previous 
treatments of this problem either focused on the 
Egyptian aspect, or else studied it from a Near Eastern 
perspective, Van Seters attempted to present an analy- 
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sis with a better balance between Egyptian literary 
sources and the archaeological record from Syria and 
Palestine. Although this was certainly a great stride in 
the right direction, however, he did not succeed in in- 
tegrating the two different bodies of material harmo- 
niously, nor in demonstrating that the archaeological 
remains of Middle Bronze Age Syria-Palestine do in- 
deed reflect the material culture of the Hyksos. More- 
over, the scarcity of archaeological evidence from the 
Egyptian Delta left the question of the nature of mate- 
rial culture of the Hyksos open, as well as the question 
of how closely connected it was to that of Canaan. 

Van Seters’ overemphasis of the archaeological data 
of Syria-Palestine, from as early as the Middle Bronze 
Age IV, in examining the cultural background of the 
Hyksos proved to be counterproductive in considering 
the Hyksos problem and added to the confusion as to 
the proper use of the term Hyksos. Should “Hyksos” 
be used as an ethnic designation, to describe a certain 
class of material culture, or to denote a period of for- 
eign rule in Egypt? Actually, Van Seters himself 
warned against this type of confusion (1966:2-3). Ac- 
cording to him, the reason that Syria-Palestine occu- 
pied such a dominant place in the discussion on the 
archaeology of the Hyksos was because “there has 
been as yet no site excavated in Egypt that can be iden- 
tified with the foreign cultural phase of the Hyksos pe- 
riod.” This assertion is methodically incorrect as it as- 
sumes that the Middle Bronze Age of Syria-Palestine 
(MB I or EB IV to MB JIC or MB III, ca. 2200-1550 
B.C.E.) is genuinely representative of Hyksos material 
culture in Egypt proper, which lasted no more than 
100 years during the Fifteenth Dynasty (Van Seters 
1966:4). 

It is unfortunate that Van Seters’ book appeared 
shortly before the key site—Tell el-Dabca in the eastern 
Delta—started to yield its annual harvest. The excava- 
tions at Tell el-Maskhuta and the survey of Wadi Tumi- 
lat have also shed considerable light on the Hyksos 
and their material culture. To his credit was the con- 
vincing argument, based on certain monuments as 
well as on the results of some limited excavations at 
Ezbet Rushdi, that the location of Avaris-Pi-Ramesses 
must be in the district of Khata’na-Qantir and not at 
Tanis, as had been almost universally assumed (Van 
Seters 1966:132-151). | 

Excavations conducted since 1966 at the site of Tell 
el-Dabca by the Institute of Egyptology of the 
University of Vienna, under the able direction of Man- 
fred Bietak, mark a major turning point in the study of 
the Hyksos and their world (Bietak 1991:65-66). 
Systematic explorations by the Austrian expedition 
have exposed large sections of this enormous site 
which marks, no doubt, the location of Avaris (Hwt 
wa'ret), the Hyksos capital. It included domestic and 
public sectors, temples and rich funerary deposits. As 
alluded to in the second stela of Kamose, Avaris clearly 


played an important role as a major commercial 
center and port of trade. Indeed, a core-drilling survey 
has identified what seems to have been a section of the 
ancient Pelusiac branch of the Nile that meandered by 
the site and provided a navigational waterway and 
harbor for the import of Levantine and Aegean goods. 
Significantly, the domestic and cultic installations of 
the Middle Bronze Age strata at Tell el-Dabca are very 
Levantine in character. 

In addition, explorations of the Middle Bronze Age 
village site at Tell el-Maskhuta, coupled with a 
thorough survey along Wadi Tumilat (1977-1985) by 
the University of Toronto expedition headed by J. 
Holladay, have yielded important data on the rural 
aspect of Hyksos settlement in the eastern Delta. Wadi 
Tumilat acted as a vital artery of communication, 
linking the Sinai caravan routes with the eastern Delta 
and perhaps regions as far afield as southern Arabia 
(Holladay 1982). 

Important contributions to our knowledge of the 
Hyksos published since 1966 include D. Redford’s di- 
dactic survey (Redford 1970) and W. Helck’s systemat- 
ic re-evaluation of the Egyptian texts (Helck 1975). An 
excellent historical- archaeological synthesis of the 
Middle Bronze Age and the Hyksos period by A. 
Kempinski appeared first in Hebrew in 1974; a revised 
version in German was published in 1983 (Kempinski 
1983). Similarly, W. Dever has offered an overview of 
the Middle Bronze Age in Canaan and the synchro- 
nization of Syro-Palestinian and Egyptian chronologies 
in several articles. Finally, D. Redford’s comprehensive 
volume on Egypt, Canaan and Israel includes a fine 
treatment of the Hyksos that takes full advantage of 
the textual evidence and recently discovered archaeo- 
logical material (Redford 1992). To this one should 
add the extensive archaeological record of Middle 
Bronze Age material remains revealed lately in Syria 
and Palestine at sites such as Tell Mardikh, Tel Aphek, 
Tel Kabri and Tel Haror. The latter provide the appro- 
priate Levantine setting and contribute considerably 
to the assessment of Hyksos activity against the back- 
ground of Middle Bronze Age civilization. 

How should we use the Egyptian designation Heqgau- » 
khasut or its Greek rendering “Hyksos,” meaning 
“rulers of foreign lands,” and how should we define 
the archaeological phase preceding the Eighteenth 
Dynasty? How was this designation originally employed 
by the Egyptians, and how did the foreign rulers 
themselves refer to this term? A great deal of confu- 
sion on these issues has been created over the years in 
scholarly literature. Further confusion in the study of 
the archaeology of the period has been added by using 
the term “Hyksos” to label certain cultural aspects or a 
class of object in Egypt and Canaan, such as “Hyksos 
fortifications,” “Hyksos pottery” or “Hyksos scarabs” 
etc., implying that this is an ethnic or cultural 
designation that applies equally to Egyptian and 
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Levantineé material culture (Engberg 1939:52). In 
short, who were the Hyksos, and what does this term 
denote? Does it designate a dynasty or regime, a 
period of foreign rule, an ethnic group or a people? Is 
it widely diffused or rather restricted to Egypt, or 
perhaps more specifically to Lower Egypt or the Delta? 

It should be emphasized from the outset that the 
term “Hyksos” is known in Egyptian sources from as 
early as the Middle Kingdom and was used to desig- 
nate foreign princes—Amorites or Canaanites of Syria- 
Palestine. Asiatics in Egypt and Canaan were tradition- 
ally labeled «Aamu, not “Hyksos.” Alternative interpre- 
tations of the term “Hyksos” include: “wretched” Asiat- 
ic settlers in the Delta during the Twelfth—Thirteenth 
Dynasties, the people or rulers of the Fifteenth Dy- 
nasty, and the people of Middle Bronze Age Canaan. It 
seems, however, that this designation does not refer to 
a people or to a specific ethnic group, as assumed by 
Josephus Flavius, but rather was applied exclusively to 
rulers of the Asiatic dynasty who bear the title “rulers 
of foreign lands”. In other words, it is a term describ- 
ing political status applied to the rulers and not to 
their “subjects” in the Delta. At the same time, the ar- 
chaeological record in the Delta and Canaan provides 
the best testimony that we are dealing with a regional 
political-economic system that prospered in the Delta 
during the period of Hyksos rule. 

Reconstruction of the history of the Hyksos and 
their rule in Egypt is inhibited by the poverty of 
epigraphic and literary evidence from Egypt. Unfor- 
tunately, the historical record concerning the Hyksos 
is very limited, and only a few contemporary docu- 
ments are at our disposal. The only monument that 
has generally been associated with the rise of the 
Hyksos in the Delta is the so-called “Four Hundred 
Year Stela” that dates from the reign of Ramesses II 
and deals with the introduction of the cult of Seth- 
Ba’al by the Hyksos into the Delta. So far, the Kamose 
stela is the most important discovery from the end of 
the Hyksos period; it sheds considerable light on 
Avaris and its wealth just before it was besieged and 
ransacked by the Theban army of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty. Other relevant texts include the Carnarvon 
Tablet from western Thebes, which deals with the war 
against the Hyksos, as well as the biographical record 
of Ahmose, son of the woman Eben, the captain of a 
Nile vessel that participated in the successive cam- 
paigns of Ahmose IJ against the Hyksos in Egypt, which 
were followed by their expulsion and pursuit to 
Sharuhen in southern Canaan. It is debatable whether 
other texts, such as the Admonition of Ipuwer, are 
contemporary with the Hyksos or actually reflect the 
Middle Kingdom or the New Kingdom in Egypt (Van 
Seters 1966:103-120). 

Still, the basic and longest source for the rise of the 
Hyksos is that quoted earlier, written by Manetho, an 
Egyptian priest in Ptolemaic times. His account is pre- 


_ served in the writings of the Jewish historian Josephus 


Flavius and the Christian chronographers Africanus 
and Eusebius. According to him “men of obscure race” 
came from the east, conquered Egypt, burned its cities 
and destroyed its temples. After a century of foreign 
rule, they were forced to abandon Avaris, their capital 
city in the Delta, and passed through the desert to 
Syria. It is at this junction that Josephus makes the 
equation with the Israelites, suggesting that this is the 
source of the biblical Exodus story. How reliable is the 
Manethonian tradition? Admittedly, there is general 
scepticism about the reliability of Manetho as a source 
for the Hyksos period. Most scholars regard his ac- 
count as the least reliable and the most exaggerated, 
propagandistic, and inaccurate (Van Seters 1966:192). 
However others, such as Helck, have taken an oppos- 
ing stand and supported Manetho’s version (Helck 
1962:92-97). 

Ever since Josephus’ identification of the “shepherd 
kings” with the “Arabs” (Contra Apionem, 1,74,91) the 
question of the identity of this “obscure race” has been 
controversial, posing a major challenge to historians of 
ancient Egypt and the Near East. One popular notion 
suggested that Hyksos origins must be related to some 
non-Semitic, Hurrian or Indo-Aryan group that swept 
across Asia in the eighteenth-seventeenth centuries 
B.C.E and became the ruling elite in the Levant (Eng- 
berg 1939). The alleged introduction of the horse and 


chariot warfare into Canaan and Egypt by the Hyksos 


has gained some scholarly support and is viewed as evi- 
dence for the inclusion of Hurrian elements, probably 
the warrior class (maryannu) in the Hyksos (Helck 
1971:102-103; von Beckerath 1964:117). 

However, the presence of Hurrians in large num- 
bers in Syria has so far not been attested before the six- 
teenth century B.c.E. The few Hurrian personal names 
recorded in Middle Bronze Age IJ cuneiform tablets 
from Hazor, Gezer and Tell Rumeida (Hebron) may 
indeed suggest some ethnic movement, albeit on a 
small scale, into Canaan by the seventeenth century 
B.C.E. (Dever et al. 1970:111—113; Anbar and Na’aman 
1986-87). Further, the historical and archaeological 
record from Syria-Palestine and Egypt does not sup- 
port a date for the introduction of chariot warfare be- 
fore the early Eighteenth Dynasty. Nor does the refer- 
ence to horses and chariotry in the war with Apophis 
on the Kamose stela imply chariot warfare (Van Seters 
1966:184). On present evidence it is most unlikely that 
non-Semitic elements such as Hurrians or Indo-Aryan 
maryannu were associated with the Hyksos, and in any 
event their arrival in considerable numbers postdated 
the rise of the Hyksos to power. 

Although the Hyksos did not leave any inscriptions 
in their native language, nor any texts of a mytho- 
logical or religious nature, the available onomastic 
testimony strongly implies a Semitic or Amorite origin. 
Their ancestors, who emigrated from Canaan and 
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Syria to the eastern Delta from the Twelfth Dynasty 
onwards, were identified by the Egyptians as <Aamu, 
e.g., speakers of a West Semitic dialect. A Hurrian asso- 
ciation is ruled out in favor of the West Semitic, largely 
on the basis of the onomastic evidence of scarabs, 
although only a few of the Hyksos rulers have indis- 
putably West Semitic names with identifiable theo- 
phoric elements. Judging from Egyptian texts such as 
the “Four Hundred Year Stela,” as well as archaeo- 
logical evidence, including temples of Canaanite type 
and characteristic donkey burials, we may conclude 
that the Hyksos kings were devoted to the native cults 
they introduced from Canaan. The prominent 
position of the deities Seth-Ba’al and Ba’al Zaphon in 
the eastern Delta testifies unequivocally to the Semitic 
background of the Hyksos and the gradual 
assimilation of their original cults with the Egyptian 
religion (Van Seters 1966:175-178; Stadelmann 1967; 
Bietak 1987:43). 

As late as the early 1960s certain authorities, fol- 
lowing Manetho’s version of the Hyksos rise to power, 
still maintained that the conquest of Egypt by the 
Hyksos was actually the final stage of a mass movement 
of peoples from the northern fertile crescent, who 
swept across the Near East down to Syria and Canaan 
and subsequently established themselves as the 
Fifteenth Dynasty of Egypt, as part of a greater Hyksos 
kingdom. The “great invasion” of the Hyksos, accord- 
ingly, was associated with a horse-breeding aristocracy 
of Hurrian origin, headed by an Indo-Iranian military 
elite who gained supremacy because of their military 
superiority (Helck 1962:124-125). 

Scholarly opinion, however, has long viewed the 
mechanism of the Hyksos rise to power in the context 
of the peaceful and gradual growth in power of an Asi- 
atic-dominated province in the north-eastern Delta. As 
mentioned above, Egyptian texts such as the Brooklyn 
Papyrus attest the presence of a sizable Asiatic popula- 
tion in the eastern Delta during the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Dynasties. These groups were either brought 
back to Egypt as prisoners taken in the foreign wars or 
were recruited by the Egyptian crown as soldiers, sea- 
men, shipbuilders and craftsman, as well as arriving as 
transhumants, crossing the frontier and settling in the 
Delta. Such a group of Canaanite caravaneers is repre- 
sented on the walls of the tomb of Khnumhotep at 
Beni Hasan, which dates from the seventh year of 
Sesostris IT (Newberry 1893:P1. 31). The continuous in- 
flux of Asiatics into the Eastern Delta via the northern 
Sinai landbridge was a major factor in the growth of 
the Canaanite population in the Delta, and affected 
the formation of the Hyksos dynasty and the Delta 
kingdom. The alternative hypothesis advocates a more 
violent event, achieved by a sudden coup d’etat from 
without by West Semitic (Amorite) “foreign rulers” 
from Canaan, who seized the Egyptian throne in col- 
laboration with the well- established population in the 


Delta and asserted direct control over northern Egypt 
as the Fifteenth Dynasty (Save-Soderbergh 1951; Alt 
1959; Van Seters 1996:192; Redford 1992:98—-122). 

The dearth of inscriptional material concerning the 
nature of Hyksos rule and political organization in the 
Delta leaves the basic issues open to speculation. Did 
the Hyksos Fifteenth Dynasty retain the Egyptian sys- 
tem of administration or the office of vizier? Is it likely 
that the Hyksos actually established an “Amorite dy- 
nasty” in the Delta whose political structure was mod- 
eled on that of the Amorite “koine,” as reflected, for 
instance in the Mari text (Van Seters 1966:192)? The 
strong connections maintained with Canaan suggest 
perhaps a similar process of state formation in the 
Hyksos Delta as well. It is noteworthy that recent theo- 
ries concerning their origin suggest that Syria (north- 
ern or central) and Lebanon (the Bek’a or Byblos) fig- 
ured importantly in the rise of the Hyksos and the 
foundation of Avaris (Bietak 1987:52). 

The geographical aspects of Hyksos control and con- 
tacts both inside and outside Egypt should also be ex- 
amined. How far did the political domination of the 
Fifteenth Dynasty extend, and what were the limits of 
its sphere of influence? Did the Fifteenth Dynasty exer- 
cise real power and sovereignty (in either political or 
cultural terms) over the whole of Egypt (Upper and 
Lower Egypt) and Nubia at any time, or was it con- 
fined to the eastern Delta (Hayes 1959:3-7)? The 
block bearing the name of Apophis at Gabelein im- 
plies strong diplomatic ties with Nubia though it is still 
not clear if the Hyksos had access to the gold mines in 
the Eastern Desert. Evidence of close commercial con- 
tacts as well as political alliance or political depen- 
dence, not unlike that with Canaan, between the Hyk- 
sos and Nubia may be gleaned from the famous letter 
from Ahuserre Apophis to the king of Kush, request- 
ing him to attack the Theban kingdom in a pincer 
movement and then share the spoils of war—namely, 
the cities of the Theban kingdom. 

It is doubtful whether anyone still advocates the 
hypothesis of a Hyksos “world empire” that was once 
entertained by E. Meyer and A. Goetze on the basis of 
the wide distribution of stone objects inscribed with - 
the name of Khayan—as far afield as Knossos in Crete 
and Boghazkoy in Anatolia. One of the more intri- 
guing questions still unsolved concerns the nature of 
Hyksos contacts with Canaan: should they be des- 
cribed as domination, limited rule, alliance, or strong 
economic and cultural interaction? Does the reference 
in the second stela of Kamose to the “treasures of 
Retnw” indicate Hyksos control over Canaan? What is 
indicated by the distribution of royal and private Hyk- 
sos scarabs in Canaan, particularly in the south be- 
tween Wadi Gaza and the Jezreel Valley? Does it mark 
the Hyksos sphere of interest? (Kempinski 1992:179). 
Similarly, what does the distribution of Tell el- 
Yahudiyeh vessels signify? Does it merely attest regular 
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trade activity, or perhaps some form of expansion of 
the foreign culture (Save-Soderberg 1951:53-56; 
Helck 1962:92-97)? 

The location of Avaris, capital city of the Hyksos, 
and of Pi-Ramesses, the Delta residence of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, was still a matter of considerable 
debate amongst scholars in the mid-1960s, who largely 
favored P. Montet’s notion that Pi-Ramesses was situ- 
ated at Tanis. The huge amount of archaeological evi- 
dence yielded by the Austrian excavations at Tell el- 
Dabca since 1966 has fairly well settled this debate, 
confirming L. Habachi’s proposal to identify the site 
with Avaris-Pi-Ramesses (Bietak 1981:230-231). 

The extensive excavations at Tell el-Dabca in the 
eastern Delta, from 1966-1969 and continuously since 
1975, directed by M. Bietak on behalf of the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute in Cairo, are pivotal to the 
discussion of the Hyksos, since they provide a stratified 
sequence of occupation and funerary remains at the 
site from the late Middle Kingdom to the end of the 
Second Intermediate Period (Bietak 1991). During the 
Hyksos period (strata E-D) a large urban complex 
developed at Tell el-Dabca, including temples, palaces, 
cemeteries and residential quarters. The size of Avaris 
during this period has been estimated at 2.5 sq. km.— 
no doubt one of the largest towns in Egypt and 
probably the entire Levant during the Middle Bronze 
Age. In the late Hyksos period a gigantic citadel was 
constructed directly on the east bank of the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, extending over an area of some 
50,000 mé. 

The excavations at Tell el-Dabca have yielded much 
information on the history of the Canaanite settlement 
there, since it was originally established in the late 
Twelfth Dynasty as a walled town on the route to Sinai 
and Asia and became known as Hwt-wa’ret. Avaris (the 
Greek rendition of the name) expanded rapidly as a 
result of a massive movement of population out of 
southern Canaan. Thus there was a substantial 
population of Egyptianized Canaanites here by the 
time of the Twelfth Dynasty (stratum H=d/2). In the 
subsequent strata (G—F) the Canaanite presence grew 
much stronger, reaching its zenith in strata E-D, 
which can be dated to the Hyksos or Fifteenth Dynasty. 
During Stratum F and until the end of Hyksos rule, 
the site was occupied by a major Canaanite temple, 
which Bietak describes as one of the largest in the 
eastern Mediterranean (Bietak 1991:39-40). 

Textual and especially archaeological data furnish 
evidence of the substantial trade contacts with Canaan 
and beyond, up to Syria and around the Mediter- 
ranean. The most informative text is the Kamose stela, 
which lists the booty, called “the good tribute of 
Retenu,” captured in the vicinity of Avaris. It included 
300 ships filled with gold, silver, bronze weapons, lapis 
lazuli, turquoise, cedar wood and other precious 
woods, as well as different kinds of oils, fats etc. 


(Habachi 1972:34). Although these were mostly not 
Canaanite products, it is likely that Canaan/Retenu 
served as the main channel for Asiatic trade with the 
Delta. 

The Middle Bronze Age civilization in Canaan 
represents a high level of cultural achivement in every 
respect, and should be regarded as the major route for 
the diffusion of Amorite culture from Syria into 
southern Canaan and the Nile Delta. The political 
structure of the highly nucleated and stratified urban 
society of Middle Bronze Age Canaan apparently bore 
a typological resemblance to, and was probably 
patterned after, the Amorite city-state organization of 
central Syria. The archaeological record from major 
sites, e.g., Tell Mardikh (Ebla), Mishrife (Qatna) and 
Mari, demonstrates that urban culture was well estab- 
lished in Syria as early as the MB I (MB IIA) period, 
including distinctive features such as urban planning, 
fortifications, temples and cult institutions. The 
relations between the Amorite kingdoms of the Syro- 
Palestinian orbit and Egypt during the “pre-Hyksos” 
period (eighteenth century B.C.E.) are illustrated by 
the discovery at Tell Mardikh-Ebla of imported Egyp- 
tian luxury goods, as well as locally manufactured 
Egyptianizing ivory inlays that depict Egyptian gods. 
Interestingly, a scepter that belonged to a usurper of 
the early Thirteenth Dynasty, Hetepibre, was discover- 
ed in the so-called tomb.of the “Lord of the Goats” at 
Tell Mardikh, and the remains of a colossal statue of 
an Asiatic dignitary, whose composition has a good 
parallel at Ebla, was unearthed at Tell el-Dabca (Bietak 
1991:62-64). Egyptian and Egyptianizing objects were 
likewise recorded in an MB I context at el-Jisr and Tell 
el-’Ajjul in southern Canaan. These objects could 
imply very active commercial relations, or might indi- 
cate that diplomatic gifts at a high level were ex- 
changed with cities in Syria and Palestine. 

The nature and extent of the political control that 
the Hyksos dynasty exercised over Canaan is still under 
debate, and this issue cannot be satisfactorily resolved 
until some concrete textual and archaeological 
evidence is found. The evidence currently available 
makes it very doubtful that Canaan was actually 
colonized by the Hyksos. Judging by the distribution of 
royal Hyksos scarabs, it is likely that the Fifteenth 
Dynasty exercised some form of political control or 
alliance as far north as the Jezreel Valley. However, the 
closest affinities—political, cultural and economic— 
were evidently maintained between the population of 
the Hyksos Delta and southern Canaan through the 
headquarters at Sharuhen. 

The rapid process of urban development in Canaan 
reached its zenith in the MB III with the establishment 
of the southernmost cluster of fortified towns headed 
by the garrison of Sharuhen (the “kingdom of 
Sharuhen”). Sharuhen and its “kingdom” probably 
served as a major economic resource and trade part- 
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ner for the Hyksos kingdom in the Delta. Indeed, the 
close association of the Hyksos and the kingdom of 
Sharuhen is documented by the testimony of Egyptian 
texts from the time of Ahmose, founder of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty. Following the fall of Avaris and the 
capture of the border fortress Zaru (Sile), the retreat- 
ing Hyksos escaped to the fortified town of Sharuhen. 
At some point later, Ahmose crossed the Sinai land- 
bridge and besieged Sharuhen for three years, or in 
three consecutive years. The capture of the last Hyksos 
stronghold enabled Ahmose to establish a bridgehead 
in Retenu/Canaan and marked the beginning of 
Egypt’s conquests in Asia. 

The Middle Bronze Age is the first period of interna- 
tionalism in the true sense of the word. The Mediter- 
ranean basin opened up to intensive interaction in var- 
ious fields—religion, art, commerce and technology. 
Middle Cypriot products, for example, are common in 
many settlements and burial sites along the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean, from Ugarit on the Syrian 
coast to Tell el-’Ajjul near Gaza, as well as in the Egypt- 
ian Delta. 

Until recently there was remarkably little evidence 
that supported any intensive or direct contacts be- 
tween Egypt and the Aegean. The handful of Middle 
Minoan sherds from Egyptian soil suggested that some 
indirect trade contacts with the Aegean were main- 
tained, perhaps via the coast of Canaan. (Merrillees 
and Winter 1972; Redford 1992:121—122). Similarly, 
except for the oft-cited lid of an alabaster vase in- 
scribed with the name of Khayan and found at Knos- 
sos, that was once taken by scholars as evidence of the 
Hyksos “world empire,” no other evidence was known 
from the Aegean that documented contacts between 
Egypt and the Aegean (von Bissing, 1936—-37:325-335). 
The intriguing question of Hyksos relations with the 
Aegean recently took a surprising turn with the discov- 
erles of Minoan-style wall and floor paintings, execut- 
ed in characteristic Aegean techniques, at Tell el- 
Dabea in the Delta and at Tel Kabri in northern 
Canaan, as well as at Tell Atchana/Alalakh in Syria. 
This new evidence gives an added dimension to the 
discussion of cross-cultural connections during the 
Middle Bronze Age and, at the same time, raises fun- 
damental intercultural, chronological and historical 
questions. 

The high-quality wall paintings in Minoan style at 
Tell el-Dabea, whose iconography is closely matched at 
Knossos, including bull-leaping scenes that symbolize 
palace tradition, vividly demonstrate the strong links 
with the advanced Middle Bronze Age Aegean world. 
These discoveries should be viewed in the context of 
the other Minoan/Aegean style wall paintings in some 
of the Levantine Middle Bronze Age palaces at Alalakh 
and Kabri, and the diffusion of Aegean art (and 
artists) into the Middle Bronze Age culture of Egypt 
and the Levant. Explaining these contacts is another 


matter. Do they indicate dynastic links (marriage?) 
between the royal courts of the Hyksos, Levantine and 
Minoan world, or do they reflect other forms of inter- 
cultural activity resulting from close political and 
economic relationships in the Mediterranean basin 
during the latter part of the Middle Bronze Age? 

The primary objectives of the seminar were to high- 
light the potential and the limitations of the available 
textual and archaeological data in the reconstruction 
of the history, culture and interactive processes of the 
Hyksos period. ‘The seminar specifically focused on the 
processes that generated the Hyksos, as well as on their 
political, cultural and economic ralations with the 
other civilizations of the ancient Near East. The grow- 
ing volume of new archaeological data from the Hyk- 
sos Delta and the corresponding material culture from 
Canaan call for a new approach to the re-evaluation of 
the Hyksos problem. The seminar’s agenda empha- 
sized the presentation and discussion of theories, in- 
volving both older and new data covering the histori- 
cal and cultural interactions between the Hyksos and 
neighbouring cultures, as well as related major issues 
such as the origins of the Hyksos, their rise to power in 
Egypt, and their eventual fate as a political system and 
a cultural entity. Aspects of interconnections included 
economy and trade, political organization, religion, 
technology, cultural setting, regional cultures and syn- 
chronization with Canaan. The seminar dealt with the 
broadest spectrum of historical and archaeological 
data. This combined material has been put into histor- 
ical, anthropological and socio-economic focus. The 
series of presentations, discussions and workshops that 
constituted the seminar program addressed the follow- 
ing issues relating to the Hyksos and their world in de- 
tail: 


1. Definition of the term “Hyksos”. 

2. Reevaluation of textual sources. 

3. Review of the archaeological record from Egypt 
and Nubia, Canaan and Syria, Anatolia, Cyprus 
and the Aegean during the Middle Bronze Age. 


4. Hyksos origins, ethnic identity and religion. 

5. Reconstruction of settlement history in the 
eastern Delta. 

6. The mechanism of the Hyksos rise to power. 

7. Hyksos dynasties and the nature of Hyksos rule. 


8. The Hyksos kingdom of the Delta and greater 
Egypt. 

9. The Hyksos capital city of Avaris—location, 
commercial and economic organization. 

10. The Hyksos and Nubia. 

11. The Hyksos and corresponding Middle Bronze 
Age cultures in the Syro-Palestinian orbit. 

12. The Hyksos kingdom of the Delta, the Sinai 
landbridge and Canaan. 

13. Hyksos relations with the Aegean-Mediterranean 
basin. 
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In this final publication format, the authors have 
reworked their presentations and fine-tuned their 
theories, based on the lively, interactive debates 
afforded by the original seminars. I hope that my 


fellow scholars and students of this fascinating time in 
the ancient record will see this volume as an impetus 
to continuing the debate and seeking more infor- 
mation about the Hyksos and their civilization. 


Notes 


1. For survey of the sources until 1966, see Van Seters 
1966:1-5. 


2. Mention should be made of Z. Mayani’s uncritical 
monograph (1956). 
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Textual Sources for the Hyksos Period 


Donald B. Redford 


University of Toronto, ‘Toronto 


If the Ancient Egyptian historical record is subject— 
sometimes more, sometimes less—to the haphazard of 
preservation, the Hyksos occupation must be the 
prime example of a period for which happenstance 
has robbed us almost totally of written material. The 
remnant of texts that has survived is so reduced in 
number and size that using them as evidence exposes 
one to the risk of misinterpretation and overrating. 
What does exist has been translated below in Part I 
with a minimum of critical notes, so that the written 


evidence is available to scholar and student. Part II 
explores the extent to which the sadly limited 
onomasticon can be used to pinpoint the ethnic or 
communal identity of the Fifteenth Dynasty and the 
foreign group associated with it. Part II] examines 
geographical aspects of Hyksos control in Egypt, and 
Part IV the limitations of reliance on the Manethonian 
pericopes. Part V tries to assess the relative weight we 
can assign to Hyksos "royal" names and epithets as 
evidence of political structure. 


Texts in Translation 


A. Texts from the Early 17th Century B.c. 

B. Buhen Stelae | 

C. Fifteenth Dynasty Texts 

D. Records of the Sixteenth Dynasty 

E. Texts from the Period of the Expulsion 

F. Later Texts 

A difficulty resides in deciding at what point 
chronologically to begin the inclusion of texts in a 
corpus of translations bearing on the Hyksos 
occupation of Egypt. How far back into the Thirteenth 
Dynasty can one trace the specific political and social 
conditions that prevailed in the first half of the 17th 
century B.c.? And, given the fragmentary and 
unreliable nature of the Turin Canon, especially in 
columns vill and ix, how can one confidently place in 
time such inscriptions as those of Sobek-hotpe VIII, 
Ikhernofret, or Montuhotpi? Should one include the 


-Execration Texts or the hieroglyphic inscriptions from 


Byblos? We would be greatly helped if we knew exactly 
who the -?mw were who founded and made up the 
Fifteenth Dynasty, and could identify their forebears in 
Asia. Failing that, is it in order to include pericopes 
from Merikare, Sinuhe, and the new Amenemhet I 
stela, texts all within a five-century penumbra of our 
period, to illustrate in a general way who the ~mw 
were? Succumbing to these temptations would take us 
far afield, and I have decided to be restrictive rather 
than inclusive in most marginal cases. In any case it 
can be cogently argued that the Twelfth Dynasty 
inscriptions cited and the Execration Texts constitute 
a special body of sources, no more illustrative of the 
Fifteenth, Hyksos, Dynasty than allusions to the Hau- 
nebu in the Twenty-sixth through Thirtieth Dynasties 
are illustrative of Alexander's conquest. 


A NOTE ON THE TRANSLATION 


Between the Scylla of a free, creative paraphrase and 
the Charybdis of a mechanical decoding, I have tried 
to steer a middle course, but one closer to the latter. 
(This is not through choice: atmosphere, style, and 
setting are, in my view, of an importance almost equal 


to that of the thought that occasioned the encoding in 
script. But the requirements and readership of the 
present translation would seem to impose the necessity 
of a less sophisticated rendering.) Only rarely does the 
translation leap to a remote English idiom, and then 
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only when in my view the sense demands it and would 
enjoy exact conveyance. 

Some points of morphology and syntax deserve 
comment. The wooden use of the cleft sentence to 
render forms of modal nominalization has not been 
considered necessary in every case. Other means, such 
as prosodic paterns, fronting, and lexical choice, can 
as aptly and more smoothly translate the Egyptian 
form. No translation presupposes an "emphatic 
stp.n.f," a putative form that simply does not exist. 
(Faith in the "emphatic sitp.n.f' well illustrates the 
confusion in Egyptian philology over morphology, 
syntax, and morphosyntactic and lexical usage!) The 
virtual denial by some grammarians of a sdm.fform in 
Middle Egyptian, which in most cases can be rendered 
in the translation language by an aorist, has itself been 
rejected as not fitting most contexts and empirically 
undemonstrable: there is indeed a "past narrative 
sdm.f" (if that is what one wishes to call it) in Middle 
Egyptian and it is common. The high degree of 
stylization in Egyptian storytelling with its archaic and 
obsolescent verbal constructions, though indispensible 
for the orator and thoroughly appreciated by the 
ancient audience, becomes tedious for us moderns, 
and poses problems for the translator: how much of 
such translations as "then he ups-and-hears" or "then 
he was a-hearing" can the reader absorb without losing 
interest? 

Egyptian words that cannot be translated have been 
treated in different ways. Most Egyptian personal and 
place-names (though not all) have been vocalized. In 
all cases k3 has been vocalized as ku, and the seasons as 
akhet, proyet, and shomu. 

Gaps in the text are treated in a standard way. To 
indicate lacunae square brackets have been used. Half- 
brackets indicate the presence of traces. In cases 
where the number of groups lost or a specific length 
are not mentioned, dots or dashes have been em- 
ployed to show roughly how much has been lost. 
Ancient scribal omissions are supplied between 
angular brackets. Columns or lines are numbered 
superscript, and some sections (e.g., texts in vignettes) 
have occasionally been omitted in translation. 
Bibliographical references have been reduced to a 
minimum in the headings, other publications being 
available through Helck, Von Beckerath, Smith, et al. 
In numerous cases J had my own collated copies. 


TEXTS FROM THE EARLY 17TH CENTURY 
B.C. 


Nos. 1-3 


The first three pieces are dated by reference to a 
king Dudu-mose; it is less likely that two like-named 


monarchs are involved—often and perhaps correctly 
identified with the "Tutimaeus" who in Manetho is 
said to have been contemporary with the founding of 
the Fifteenth Dynasty. The private inscriptions come 
from a mortuary context, and illustrate the rather 
parochial and old-fashioned biographical statement of 
provincial society of the Middle Kingdom. The title 
"king's-son" derives from a practice of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty of so designating royal plenipotentiaries 
(especially military commanders) who had no blood 
relationship with the reigning king (Schmitz 1976: 
228ff.). 


1. Edfu stela of Commandant Khonsu-em-we se 
(Barsante, 1908: Iff., pl.1; Helck 1975a: 41f. [no. 
57]). 

(1) "[Given as a favor] from the Majesty of 
Horus: flourishing of appearance; the Two Ladies: 
rescuer of the Two Lands; Horus of Gold: offering 
bringer; (2) [King of Upper and Lower Egypt,] Dd 
htp-r°, the Perfect God, Lord of the Two Lands, 
Son of Re, Ddw-msw, given life forever! 

His Majesty instructed mel [...] (3) [while(?)] 
His [Majesty] was established, appearing like 
Kamutef, inasmuch as he favoured me in [my] 
office (4) [in which] I was: he gave me a sbf- 
pectoral at my breast of wood with [gold] overlay, 
(5) 2 [armlets (?)] of gold and bronze, and one 
scimitar’; as the performance of an 'offering- 
which-the-king-gives' to Hor-behdety the great 

_god, lord of heaven, and Renutet (6) [...]..., that 
they may give invocation offerings of bread, beer, 
beef, fowl, fabric, incense, unguent, offerings of 
provisions and a thousand of all fine things (7) on 
which the god lives, which issue from the altar of 
the lord of Behdet to the ku of the king's son, 
commandant? of (8) [..1 1/2 groups..] Khonsu- 
em-wese one who performed (in) office in his 
youth, praised of his city, of whose like(?) (9) the 
court said ‘[he7(?) is the protector of the 
land!’ (?)5; well-spoken, precise of [..3 groups..] 
[praised(?) by the poor(?) (ndsw) as a great(?)- 
|..2 groups..] (10) [free] from negligence, sharp- 
minded (°3-b), free from [..1/2 line..] (11)...be 
he not great, be he not [small],® (12) his every 
fort was properly reckoned, and the kuw-chapel in it 
[..3 groups..], (13) as the performance of ‘an- 
offering-which-the-king-gives in the course of 
every day [..1/2 lines] (14) as they occur.’ 

O, ye living upon earth! Magistrates, (15) 
attendants and all guardians who may read, and 
all people who may listen’, who may enter into 
[this- house! [You shall say] ‘An offering (17) 
[which the king gives....] the honourable Khonsu- 
[em-wese...].’" 
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2. Edfu stela of Hrshr (Engelbach 1920: 189f.; Helck 
1975a: 43 [no. 58]; cf. Vernus 1987: 450f.). — 

(1) "An offering which the king gives to Hor- 
behdety and to Osiris lord of Busiris, (2) that they 
might give invocation offerings of bread, beer, 
beef and fowl, offerings of provisions, to the ku of 
the king's son (3) Hor-sakhru. 

He says: ‘I am known among the courtiers, (4) 
an eldest son, with an important lineage;> relaxed 


of gait in the presence of (5) the ruler, one whom 5. 


the king made great when he was in his youth.’ 

He says: ‘I was (6) king’s-son of the victorious 
ruler, Son of Re, Ddw-ms; he made (me) great (7) 
when I was <in> my youth [...] (8) formerly (?). 
He gave me [...] (9) an axe of gold. [The king's- 
son Hor-sakhru], sired by the king's son Sobek- 
hotpe, [born- [of ... Ren]sonbe....”" 


3. Gebelein stela of Ddw-msw (Daressy 1892: 26; 
Lange and Schafer 1902-1925: 136/8 [no.20133], 
pl.38; Helck 1975a: 43f. [no. 59]). 

"The Perfect God, beloved of Thebes (Wése), 
whom Horus has selected, who continually abides 
[....] his appearances, as shines the sun-disc, 
nurtured for the kingship of the Two Lands, who 
assumed(?) the Upper Egyptian crown, and [...] 
the Lower Egyptian crown, [with] the double 
crown on his head - so he united the crowns white 
and red, and every god had a happy heart." 


Nos. 4-5 


The following stelae probably date to the early 17th 
century B.C., just prior to, or contemporary with, the 
inauguration of the Fifteenth Dynasty. They reflect a 
southland victimized by natural disaster, famine, and 
the depredations of foreigners. The kings in question 
are not preserved in the Turin Canon, but probably 
were once listed in the lacunae in columns vill or ix. 

4. Karnak stela of I-kher-nofret (own hand-copy— 
Helck 1975a: 45f. [no.62]). 

(1) "Live Horus: fresh of diadems, the Two 
Ladies: great of strength, Golden Horus: firm of 
[...], King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Sekhemre 
scankh-Towy, Son of Re, Nofrehotpe, given life, 
(2) beloved of Amunre, lord of the thrones of the 


been submerged,!! who guarded it!* along with 


the foreigners, who pacified on her behalf the 
rebellious foreign lands through the power of his 
father Amun, who overthrew (8) [on her behalf 
the en]emies that had rebelled against him, 
carrying slaughter against them that had attacked 
[him], (9) [..3 groups..] [clad-(?) in the blue 
crown, living image of Re, lord of [..3 groups..]." 


Karnak stela of Sobek-hotpe VII(?) (Muhammed 
1959: pl.III; Habachi 1974: 207ff.; Helck 1979a: 
46f. [no. 63]). 

(Vignette, king appears twice - left, in white 
crown, offering to Amunre, lord of the thrones of 
the Two Lands, and right, in Amun's feathers, to 
Hapy.) 

FACE A: (1) "[Regnal year 4, 4th-> [month] of 
shomu, [5th epagomenal day, under the Majesty of 
the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Sekhemre 
sewoser Towy, Son of Re, Sobek-hotpe]. (2) When 
one of these days dawned (pr), [His Majesty 
proceeded(?) with his entourage(?)!5 to the 
house] (3) of Amun, and His Majesty found a 
high inundation. [His Majesty- came [..3 
groups..to see(?) the great inundation] (4) which 
was in the broad hall of the temple of this holy 
temenos;!4 then [His Majesty waded(?) in it 
together with his entourage(?) in the water which 
was in the] (5) midst of the broad hall of the 
temple, together with [.....]." 

FACE B: (1) "Live the Son of Re, Sobek-hotpe, 
beloved of the Great Hapy, given life forever!) 
(2) Regnal year 4, 4th month of shomu, 5th 
epagomenal day,!®© under the Majesty of this god, 
living forever! (3) His Majesty proceeded to the 
broad hall of this sacred temenos, <to> see the 
great inundation. (4) When His Majesty came the 
broad hall this sacred temenos was filled with 
water. Then His Majesty (5) waded in it along with 
the entourage. Said the Majesty of the King of 
Upper (6) [and Lower Egypt, Sobek-hotpe, given 
life: ‘...] a great name (rm wr) for my <Majesty> 
l.p.h. [...] came (7) [..1/2 line..] a mighty 
inundation. My Majesty l.p.h. came (8) [..1/2 
line..].’ The command was obeyed." 


Two Lands. Nos. 6-10 


Hail to thee, O Sekhemre [scankh Towy], living 
forever and ever, Ikhernofret,? given life forever, 
(3) beloved of Amun! He who entered his city 
with sustenance preceding him, one united with 
holiday, (4) a mighty king beloved of his army, 
good Horus bringer of offerings, who causes his 
city to live [when it had fallen- into (5) want,!? 
leader of victorious Thebes, the Perfect God, 
beloved of Re, son of Amun, king (6) of the gods, 
who provided protection for his city when it had 


The Nehsy mentioned in these brief texts re- 
mains an enigma in the history and prosopo- 
graphy of the times. The distribution of his rare 
monuments at the moment of finding represents 
a secondary (or tertiary) dispersal, and therefore 
under no circumstances ought to be used to 
create a "kingdom" of Nehsy. The obelisk frag- 
ment (no. 6) indicates (a) that Nehsy (lit. the 


10. 


11. 
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Southerner") was a legitimate king's-son, (b) that 
the cult of Seth associated with R3-3ht was of 
importance at the time, and (c) that legitimacy 
was of some concern to him. The mother's name 
in no. 7 may be West Semitic (see below). Proba- 
bly to be identified with the Nehsy of Turin Canon 
vill.l, this king seems to represent an important 
link between the Thirteenth Dynasty and the 
Hyksos; but problems of the interpre-tation of the 
Turin Canon are immediately raised which cannot 
at present be solved, and cry for additional 
evidence. 


Obelisk-fragment of Nesy, from Tanis (Petrie 
1885: P1.3, [no.19]; Helck 1975a: 48 [no.67]). 

FACE A. (1) "[...], the king's son Nehsy (2) [He 
made it as] his monument for Seth, lord of R3- 
3ht,!” ... (3) [...] the [king's] eldest son Nehsy, 
beloved of Seth, lord of R3-3ht. 

FACE B. (1) [...] the [...]s, the chiefs, he(?) who 
comes forth from the womb upon(?) him(?) (a) 
[...] (2) [...]...in accordance with that which 
happened in...[...]." 


Obelisk fragment from Tanis (Petrie 1885: pl. 3, 
[no.20]; Helck 1975a: 58 [no.86]). 

(1) "The Perfect God, Lord of the Two Lands, 
master of the cultus, ¢3-sh-r, Son of Re, [Nehsy...] 
(2) he made it as his monument for his mother 
P[t]r'8 making (?) for [her a ...]." 


Fragment of a doorpost from Tel-ed-Dabea (Bietak 
1984: 63 Abb. 1). 

(1) "The Perfect [God], Lord of the Two Lands, 
[°3-> [sh ]-re [...,] (2) Son of [Re] [of his body,- 
[Neh-[sy] [...]." 


Stelae from Tel-Hebwa (Abd el-Maksud, 1983: 1f., 
pl... 

A. "The Perfect God, [¢3- [sh ]-re, given life; 

B. "The Son of Re, Nehsy,!9 forever (sic)." 


Statue of Nesy from Tell Muqdam (Helck 1975a: 
48 [no.66]). 

(1) "The Perfect God, Lord of the Two Lands, Son 
of Re, Nehsy, beloved [....] 

(2) the Perfect God, Lord of the Two Lands, Son 
of Re, Nehsy, beloved of Seth, lord of Avaris." 
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Stela of Horemkhacuf from Hierakonpolis: (Hayes 
1947: pl.2; Helck 1975a: 49f. [no.68]). 

(1) "An offering-which-the-king-gives to Horus 
of Nekhen, to Osiris residing in Nekhen, to 
Harendotes, to Thoth of the Ennead?? and to the 


gods (2) and goddesses who are in Nekhen; that 
they may give invocation offerings of bread, beer, 
beef and fowl, fabric, incense, unguent, all fine 
and pure things given therefrom to (3) the 
offerings and provisions of the god; beatification, 
power, justification, breathing the sweet north- 
wind; what the sky produces, (4) what the earth 
creates, what the inundation brings - arms that 
they might give, the flood that it might purify, 
Thoth that he might offer?! - to the ku of (5) the 
premier(?) highpriest** of Horus of Nekhen, the 
overseer of fields Hor-em-khacuf, justified. 

What he says: ‘(6) Harendotes charged me (to 
go) to the Residence to fetch Horus of Nekhen 
together with his mother Isis, justified,?3 and (7) 
put me in charge of a ship and crew; for indeed 
he knew me as a competent (8) officer of his 
temple, diligent in what was assigned him. Then I 
sailed north with good despatch, and I received 
(9) Horus of Nekhen in my arms together with his 
mother this goddess from the Good Bureau?* of 
Itj-Towy in the presence of the king himself. 

(10) I was an able, honourable one upon earth, 
and in the necropolis I shall be an able spirit; 
since I gave bread to the hungry and (11) clothing 
to the naked, I kept alive (my) brethren and did 
not let one beg things from another: (12) 
everyone ought to be open to his brethren.?5 I 
looked after (13) my house, when those that had 
brought me up were buried and renewed to life. I 
offered labour (14) to Horus, and Horus caused 
them that love(?) labour?® to offer to me in my 
house, inasmuch (15) as he loved me, the 
premier(?) high-priest of Horus of Nekhen, 
overseer of fields Hor-em-khacuf, (16) fathered by 
the superior priest, overseer of fields Djehuty, 
justified; born of the Royal jewel Tyet-yeb, 
justified." 


BUHEN STELAE 


Nos. 12-25 


The Buhen stelae are tentatively dated by 
considerations of stratigraphy and epigraphy. Those 
translated herein belong to the late Second 
Intermediate Period, i.e., the ones that span the 
period between the setting up of an independent 
principality of Kush in the south and the Theban 
insurrection of the Seventeenth Dynasty. (No. 12 may 
date to the reign of Kamose). Most, if not all, the 
individuals commemorated by the stelae were 
expatriate Egyptians in the employ of the "Ruler of 
Kush"; and the military and civil titles they bear give a 
good cross-section of the Egyptian community of 
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freebooters resident in this far-flung southern fort. To 
be noted is the veneration of local numina along with 
the illustrious monarchs of the Twelfth Dynasty who 
had carved out a southern province for Egypt. This 
spiritual root survived to provide a new growth that 
was to inform the cultural life of the Egyptianized 
empire of the south during the New Kingdom. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Buhen stela of Iy (Smith 1976: pl. I, 2; LVII, 2). 

(1) "An offering-which-the-king-gives to 
[Horus- lord of Buhen, and (2) to the King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Kheper-ka[re], justified; 
(3) that they may give invocation offerings of 
bread, beer, [beef and] [fowl-, incense, (4) 
unguent, and all fine and pure things on which 
(5) the god lives, to the ku of the officer of the 
ruler’s table ly, reeating life, Horn of the mistress 
of the house Dedet, repeating life. (7) Made? in 
regnal year 3, 3rd month of shomu, day 10." 


Buhen stelae of Siamun (Smith 1976: pl. V, 45). 

(a) (1) "[An offering which the king gives to 
Geb and Osiris] (2) lord of Abydos that they may 
give (3) invocation offerings of bread, beer, beef 
and fowl, incense (4) and unguent [to the ku of] 
the scribe, keeper of the seal of (5) the Treasury 
Si:Amun, justified; it is his brother (6) that causes 
his name to live, steward of the granary Pa-conkh." 

(b) (1) "An offering which the king gives to Geb 
and Osiris lord of Busiris, the great god, lord (3) 
of Abydos [that they may grant beatification] in 
(4) heaven, [power on earth], invocation 
offerings of bread, beer, (5) beef and fowl to the 
ku of [the scribe], keeper of the seal of the 
treasury (6) Si-Amun; it is his brother (7) that 
causes his name to live, steward of the granary Ari- 
gintef." 


Buhen stela of Dedi (Smith 1976: pl. VII, 4; LX, 
1). 

(1) "An offering which the king gives to Osiris, 
lord of Abydos, and to (2) Horus, lord of Buhen, 
that he (sc) may give invocation offerings (3) of 
bread, beer, beef and fowl, incense, (4) unguent, 
and all fine and pure things (5) to the ku of the 
overseer of aliens*® Dedi, justified; it is <his?> 
brother (6) that causes his <na>me to live, chief of 
the tens*? of Upper Egypt Dedu-sobek." 


Buhen stela of Ka (Save-Soderbergh 1949: 50ff.; 
Smith 1976: 41). 

(1) "An offering that the king gives to Osiris, 
lord of Busiris, the great god, lord of Abydos, and 
(2) to Horus lord of the foreign land, that they 
may give invocation offerings of bread, beer, beef 
and fowl, and all fine (3) and pure things on 
which the god lives; that which the sky produces, 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


that which (4) earth makes and the inundation 


brings as his fine offering, to the ku (5) of the 
official Ka; it is his daughter's son that causes his 
name to live, that's the official (6) lah-user. He 
says: ‘I was a brave (7) servant of the Ruler of 
Kush. I washed my feet (8) in the waters of Kush 
in the following of the (9) Ruler of (?) Nedjeh,°° 
and I came (back) (10) safe and sound (with?) 
<my> people.” 


Buhen stela of Seped-hir (Save-Soderbergh 1949: 
54ff.). 

(1) "An offering which the king gives to Ptah- 
sokar-[Osiris], lord of Busiris, the great god, lord 
of Abydos, (2) to Horus, lord of Buhen, to the 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Khas-kau-re 
(Senwosret III), justified, and to the gods (3) 
which are in Wawat,*! that they may give 
invocation offerings of bread, beer, beef and fowl; 
fabric, incense, (4) unguent, offerings, provisions 
and all fine and (5) pure [things] consisting of (?) 
what heaven produces, [what the earth makes, 
and what] [the Inundation-— [brings] (6) as his 
fine offering, to the ku (of) the [commandant of 
Bu-hen Se-(7)ped-hir, repeating life. He says: ‘I 
am the brave commandant of Buhen. (8) [No-7 
other commandant has done what I did, (for) I 
built the temple of (9) Horus, lord of Buhen to 
the satisfaction of the Ruler of Kush.’" 


Buhen stela of Dedu-kheperkare (Smith 1976: pl. 
LXX, 1; 42f.). 

(1) "[An offering which the king gives to] 
[Osiris, lord of Abydos [...] (2) [that they may 
give invocation ]-offerings of bread, beer, beef and 
fowl, incense, unguent, and every [fine] (3) [and 
pure] thing, on which they (sic) live, to the ku of 
the officer of the Ruler's table...(4) Dedu- 
[kheper]ka[re], son of...°3’"(?), born of the 
mistress of the house Nehwy, repeating life." 


Buhen stela of Ahmose (Smith 1976: pl. LXX, 2; 
43f.). 

(1) "An offering which the king gives to Osiris, 
lord of Busiris, the perfect god (sic), lord of 
Abydos, (2) an offering which the king gives to 
Geb, that he (sic) may give invocation offerings of 
bread, beer, beef and fowl, incense, unguent, (3) 
fabric, and all fine and pure things on which one 
(?) lives, which the sky produces, the earth 
creates, [and the Inundation] brings [to] (4) the 
ku of the official, the lesénis(?)?4 Ahmose, son of 
Swah-Ptah [....]." 


Buhen stela of Asam (Smith 1976: pl. LXX, 4; 
46f.). 
(1) "An offering which the king gives to Osiris, 
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the great god, lord of Abydos, (2) to Ptah-south- 
of-his-wall, lord of the Life-of-the-Two-Lands, to 
Horus, lord (3) of Buhen, that they may give 
invocation offerings of bread, beer, (4) beef and 
fowl, and everything to the ku of the honourable 
one of Hierakonpolis, (5) -3mw, repeating life; his 
wife, the mistress of the house whom he loves (6) 
Wen-heka; his son, chief of the tens of Upper 
Egypt Nebsumenu (7) [...] Ptah-em-nedjef..." 


Stela of Sobekemheb (Barns 1954: 19ff.; Smith 
1976: 47f£.) 33 

(1) "Sacrificing many cattle.34 

(2) The official Sobekemheb. He says: ‘I made a 
ku-chapel for my god Horus, (3) and I donated a 
jug to him.’ His son Ka, his daughter Hor-ab- 
sheky. 

(4) May he repeat,®> (viz.) the Perfect God, 
Lord of the Two Lands, master of the cultus, King 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, 

(5) Kha-kau-re, Son of Re, Senusert (IIT) 6 

(6) given life, beloved of Horus, lord of Buhen. 

(7) An offering which the king gives to Horus, 
lord of Buhen, to the ku of the official (8) 
Sobekemheb, born of Sobekemheb; his brother 
Imu, his brother (9) Ptah-user, his son Soped-hir. 


Buhen stela of Yat-renpu(?) (Blackman 1911: 184; 
Smith 1976: 48f.). 

(1) "An offering which the king gives to Osiris, 
the great god, lord of [Abydos-, (2) and to Ptah- 
south-of-his-wall, lord of the Life-of-the-Two- 
Lands, that they may give (3) invocation offerings 
of bread, beer, beef and fowl, and every fine thing 
on which (4) every great god lives, to the ku of the 
officer of the Ruler's Table Yat-renpu(?); (5) his 
wife Sat-nesu, his daughter Sobek-wer, his 
daughter <___> (sic). (6) It is his brother that 
causes his name to live, the honourable one of 
Nekhen, (7) Sa-conket, repeating life; his son 
Dedu-sobek, his son Yat." 


Buhen stela of Nofru (Hall, 1913-1914: IV pl. 4; 
Smith 1976: 49f.). 

(1) "An offering which the king gives to (2) the 
Perfect God, Kheperkare, justified; (3) to Horus, 
lord of Buhen, and (4) to Horus, lord of the 
foreign lands, (5) that they may give invocation 
offerings of bread, beer, (6) beef and fowl, and 
incense, (7) to the ku of the superintendent of 
ships (8) Nofru, justified; (9) born of Mereret." 


Buhen stela of Sobekemheb (Smith 1976: PIX, 2; 
b2it.): 

(1) "{An offering which the king gives] to 
Osiris, lord of Busiris and toHorus, lord of Buhen, 
that they might give invocation offerings of bread, 


beer, (2) [beef and fowl to the ku of]...Sobek-em- 
heb's son (3) [...sobekemheb(?);] -he says: ‘I was 
one of the underlings (4) [of (?)...]3” his [...] of 
the ...(?). (5) [...] it was for the gods that I did 
what I did (6) [...] for (2) three months(?) (7) 
[...] his wife Ricat, his daughter (8) Tu [...]-yatekh, 
son of Hor-er-hat." 


24. Buhen stela of [...]refy (Smith 1976: PI.LXXI:4). 
(x+2) [..c. 5 groups..]-refy; it is his brother that 
causes <his> name (x+3) to live; the commandant 
of Buhen...Soped-hir, repeating life.” 


25. Buhen stela of [...] (Smith 1976: PI].LXXII:2). 
(x+1) [...all fine and pure things] on which the 
god lives, that which the sky produces [...] (x+2) 
[...] to the ku of the commandant of Buhen [...]." 


FIFTEENTH DYNASTY TEXTS 


Nos. 26-44 


The inscriptions of the early Fifteenth Dynasty which 
have survived do not shed uniform light upon the six 
reigns of which the regime was comprised, according 
to the king-list. Khiyan and Apophis who together 
ruled perhaps 80 of the 108 years allotted by the Turin 
Canon (x, 21) account for almost all of the texts. The 
early, short-lived rulers (Sheshy, Yacaqob, etc.) are 
represented almost exclusively by scarabs. While the 
implications of all this for an understanding of the 
development of society and the political system under 
the Hyksos are obvious, it must nevertheless be ad- 
mitted that most of the extant hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions are formulaic and banal. Only nos. 33, 35 and 44 
yield any glimpse of historical events, or an insight into 
personality. 


26. Statue of Khiyan, Bubastis (Helck 1975a: 54 
[n0.70]). 


"Horus: he-who-embraces-the-lands (idbw), Son — 


of Re, Khiyan, beloved of his ku." 


27. Gebelein block of Khiyan (Helck 1975a: 54 
[no.71]). 
"[...] Sewoserenre [...] Khiyan, [given life] like 
Re, forever." 


28. Alabaster vessel, Knossos (Helck 1975a: 54 
[no.72]). | 
"The Perfect God, Sewoserenre, Son of Re, 
Khiyan."38 | 


29. Vase fragment, Boghaz Keui (Stock 1963: 73ff.; 
Helck 1979a: 55 [no. 74]). 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


oF 


38. 
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"[...Se]woseren[re...Kh]iyan, [given life] like Re 
forever." Oo 


Basalt lion-weight, Baghdad (BM 987 [340]; Helck 
1979a: 55 [no. 74]). 
"The Perfect God, Sewoserenre." 


Door-jamb, Tel ed-Dabca (Bietak 1981: 63-73). 
"[...Sewoser]en[re]...Khiy]an, beloved [of....]; 
king's eldest son Yansas-oden."3 


Bronze dagger, Saqqara (Helck 1975a: 55 [no. 
75]). 

(1) "The Perfect God, Lord of the Two Lands, 
Neb-khopesh-re, Son of Re Apop, given life; (2) 
his lord's retainer Nakhman." 


Offering table, Avaris (Kamal 1909: 61, [no. 
23073]; W. Helck 1975a: 55 [no. 76]). 

(A) "Horus: pacifier-of-the-Two-Lands, the 
Perfect God, cA-kenen-re, may he live! (This is) 
what he made as his monument for his father 
[Seth], lord of Avaris, affixing his flag-staves, that 
he might make ‘given-life’ like Re forever. 

(B) Horus: pacifier-of-the-Two-Lands, the 
Perfect God, sAkenen-re, may he live. (This is) 
what he made as his monument for his father, 
[Seth] lord of Avaris, when he placed all lands 
under his feet." 


Granite vessel (Helck 1975a: 56 [no. 78]). 
"The Perfect God, :Akenenre, Son of Re, Apopi, 
given life and dominion." 


Building inscription, originally from Avaris?#® 
(Helck, 1975: 57 [no. 84]). 

(1) “Horus: pacifier-[of-the-Two-Lands...], Son 
of Re, Apopi, given life. (2) [He made it as his 
monument for his father Seth(?), making] for 
him many flag-staves and a fixture(?) of bronze for 
this god." 


Statue-inscription,*! Tanis (originally from Avaris) 
(Petrie 1885: pl.3 [17c], 13 [6]; Helck 1979a: 56 
[no. 77]). 

"The Perfect:God, cAkenen-re, Son of Re, 
Apopi, given life; beloved of [Seth-." 


Doorjamb, Qantir (originally from Avaris) 
(Simpson 1959: 233ff.; Helck 1975a: 57 [no. 83]). 

"[...];4% king's sister Ta-na,#35 may she live! The 
...44 Hura*-(?) Apop." 


Offeringstand (Helck 1975a: 57 [no. 82]). 
"[...] Apopi, given life; king's sister Ta-na; the 
Treasurer Aper [...]." 


39s 


40. 


4]. 


42. 


43, 


44. 


‘Axe-blade (Helck 1975a: 55 [no. 73]). 


"The Perfect God, cA-woser-Re, beloved of 
Sobek, lord of Su-menu." 


Granite vessel, tomb of Amenophis I (Helck 
1975a: 56 [no. 80]). 
(1) "The Perfect God, eA-woser-re, (2) Son of Re, 


- Apopi, (3) the king's daughter Arita.46" 


Alabaster vessel from Spain. (Gamer-Wallert, 
1978: 39f.; Fajardo and Parcerisa 1983-1984: 284- 
87). 

A. (in rectangle) "The Perfect God, cA-woser-re, 
Son of Re, Apopi; the king's sister Ta'awa, may she 
live." 

B. (around rim) "King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, cA-woser-re, Son of Re, Apopi; the king's 
sister Ta'awa,*’ may she live. The Perfect God, 
Lord of the Two Lands, whose might has reached 
the limits of the foreign lands - there is not a 
country exempt* from serving him!" 


Architrave from Gebelein (Helck 1975a: 56 [no. 
79]). 
"Live the Perfect God, cA-woser-re [...]." 


Date of Rhind Papyrus (Helck 1975a: 56 [no. 
81]). 

"Regnal year 33, 4th month of akhet 
[day...under] the majesty of the King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, cA-woser-re, given life." 


Scribal palette, Medinet el-Fayum (Helck 1975a: 
57£. [no. 85]). 

(1) "Palette made by the king, the scribe of Re, 
whom Thoth himself taught, whom [ ] outfitted? 
[...] to/of all things; multitalented®® on the day 
when he reads faithfully®! all the difficult 
(passages) of the writings as (smoothly as [?]) 
flows the Nile (2) [...] with a great [...7, 
[unique(?)- [...], stout-hearted on the day of 
battle, with a greater reputation’? than any 
(other) king, protector’ of strange lands (3) who 
have never (even) had a glimpse of him; living 
image of Re upon earth, solving(?) [.......... 
Seeoa rane atttuaataaeetn emia rabatl anaes ] people. King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, eA-woser-re,°+ Son of Re, 
Apopi, given life every day like Re forever. (4) I 
WAS: [:.s0<5: ] to(?) his teaching, he is a judge(?) of 
the needy(?) commons - there is no false 
statement in that - there is indeed not his like in 
any land! (5) [....... | Son of Re, of his body, whom 
he loves, Apopi, given life. 

Palette given by the king to the scribe Atju." 
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RECORDS OF THE SIXTEENTH DYNASTY 


Nos. 45—56 


Curiously perhaps, at first sight, the royal and 
private inscriptions from the south that fall within the 
period of Hyksos domination of the Delta and Middle 
Egypt, maintain a silence regarding the relationship of 
the Thebaid with the northern regime. The texts 
translated concentrate on peaceful, parochial activity: 
quarrywork, construction of temples, erection of 
obelisks, endowments, festivals, rewards. Only in the 
reference to the delapidation of buildings do we catch 
an echo of the poverty of the times. Even the records 
of military personnel seem banal and are devoid of 
historic reference. The limitation of traditional means 
of benefaction by royalty, and the restrictions imposed 
by the penurious times on achieving personal 
distinction, seem to have closed off and stifled any 
imaginative urge to celebrate and commemorate in 
the hieroglyphic script. 


45. Stela of Rahotpe, Koptos (Helck 1975a: 59f. [no. 
87]; Blumenthal 1977: 63-80). 

(1) "[Regnal year...under] the Majesty of Horus: 
enduring-of-life; the Two Ladies: mighty-of-years; 
Horus of Gold: flourishing [...King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Sekhemre Wa-kacu,°® Son] of Re, 
Rahotpe, given life (2) [like Re forever. Said] His 
Majesty to his nobles and courtiers who were in 
his train: "I have exempted [the gods] in the 
temples of the [...]. My Majesty has found <my> 
father (3) [Min to be] foremost of all the gods, 
(yet) his gates and doors are fallen into ruin." 
They were on [their bellies] in His Majesty's 
[presence], and they said: "What thy ku [decrees], 
that's what comes to pass, O sovereign our lord! 
Hu?’ it is that is in thy mouth, Sia [it is that is in 
thy heart...P]ta-sokar is in [thy(?)...] (5) the gods 
have born thee, they have [caused] that thou 
might act for them in founding their temples 
[.....] (6) thou hast united Upper and Lower 
Egypt, thy heart happy upon the Horus throne of 
the living [....> [thou] rulest that which the Sun- 
disc [encircles...]. (7) O good guardian of the 
commons, O shelter for everyone [at] night [...] 
in sleep, in [... for (?)] the (8) gods, seeking what 
is beneficial for this land! Re has set thee as his 
image (i.e. on earth) in order to rescue.....(9) [as] 
it was in the times of thy fathers, the kings who 
foliowed Horus!'® 

'Ne[ver was] property ruined in my time (10) 
i Aotesionendtioass ] what existed previously. I made 
monuments [for] the gods as [wond]ers brought 
[at] their be[hest]...(lines 11 through 13 too 
broken for connected translation). 


46. Abydos stela of Seconkh-ptah (Helck 1975a: 60f. 
[no.88]). 

(1) "Regnal year 1, month [...], master of the 
cultus, Sekhenhre Wa-khacu, Son of Re, Ra- 
motpe,°% (2) given life [forever], beloved of 
Osiris-khentiamentiu, the great god in Abydos 
(sic) ." 

Hymn: (1) "Praising Osiris, lord of <Aby>dos, by 
the chamberlain Seconkh-ptah, justified, (2) [that 
he may grant(?)] a good [progress(?)] at the 
‘Great Going-forth'©? at the festival [....]." 


47. Karnak obelisk of Sobekemsaf (Helck, 1975a: 64 
[no. 94]). 

(1) "Horus: placating-the-gods, King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, [Sekhem]-re Wadj-[khacu...]. 

(2) The Perfect God, Lord of the Two Lands, 
master of the cultus, King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Sekhemre Wadj-khau [...] the Two Ladies: 
multi(?)-formed, Son of Re, [Sobekemsaf...], 
Horus of Gold: he-who-embraces-the-Two-Lands, 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt." (rest lost) 


48. Wadi Hammamat text (Lepsius 1849-1959: Vol. 2. 
151 [k]; Helck 1975a: 61 [no. 89]). 
"Regnal year 7, day 1 (sic) under the Majesty of 
the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Sekhemre 
Wadj-Khacu Sobekemsaf..." 


49, Medamud Endowment text (Helck 1975a: 62 [no. 
921)2 
(1) "[Regnal year...] under the Majesty Lof the 
King of Upper] and Lower Egypt, Sekhemre Wadj- 
khacu, Son of Re, Sobekemsaf, given life. (2) 
[H.M. authorized] the setting aside of 39 (arura) 
of fields in the district of the east (3) [....for his 
father] Montu in Madu, beginning with the 
measuring of the (4) [tract] which was in [......... ] 
fields. The endowment is to be handed over to 
him (i.e. the god) to the (full) northern (5) [and 
southern extent] of these fields, and (the stelae 
of) this endowment®! are to be set up on the 
south, north, east (6) and [west of the extent of | 
these fiel]ds, and everyone shall be made to swear 
off the (7) [endowment of his father Montu] 
which is in Madu. Restitution is to be made®? for 
the northern, (8) [southern, eastern and western 
boundaries of these fields]; and as for anything 
therein which is in the possession of neighbouring 
land-holders, make compensation (9) for that 
[which is to be compen|]sated for [on these] 
fields, plot for plot, threshing-floor (10) [for 
threshing-floor, with respect to] this endowment 
of Montu in Madu. Those who are among the 
numerous neighbouring landowners (11) [...... 
sdeiioe eats this] endowment of Montu in Madu in 
length and breadth® [(12)...the southern 
extent(?)] being 38 rods, the southern extent(?) 
being 44 rods."® 
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50. Karnak Stela of Secankhenre Montuhotpi (Vernus, 


1989: 145-61; personal copy with photographs) 
1)"[Live Horus....] fair(?) [..............068 ] King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt [Secankhenre,® Son of 
Re (2)Montuhotpi], given life! One who functions 
as king as one whom®® Amun [....], as one brought 
by Montu [ of Medamud......] (3) with exultation 
and jubilation ahead of him;®” one who comes 
forth from his house, his heart [happy], having 
made [ a good beginning®®.......] (4) like the sun- 
disc! A Horus beloved of his army, his powers 
being great, one in whose governance people 
(can) live, one who functions as king [.......... 
sdidieaaatianesruketnese ] (5) of victorious Thebes! "I am a 
king native of Thebes,®° this city of mine, mistress 
of the entire land, city of triumph (nftw) [......... 
mistress] (6) of every Town. The great god, the 
likeness of Re, with none to emulate him forever! 
Over me does everyone exullt [....... the........ ] (7) of 
the gods, who drove back all foreign lands, and 
rescued’9 his city in his might without 
[smiting(?)- people,’! as one who acts [........ ] (8) 
throughout the Two Banks” like Sakhmet in the 
year of her pestilence,’? one feared for his flaming 
breath [afar-off(?)7, who felled those who had 
attacked [........ |] (9) his [fron]tier(?) [....] 
lions(?)74 (for) the drinking of water of his 
fortress, like cattle [at/around(?)], (10) his/its 
battlements; (as) crocodiles of the foam(?)” does 
his army come forth, as comes forth fiery terror 
ECON: lesstistaeaose ] when the wind is high,’® (11) 
There was none that could stand up to them when 
Amun is at the head of his army. The one that 
ASSIStE. Uy ‘lek Gs cesucdsinisiileteastereeauvoones ] (12) all 
foreign lands. Montu in Medamud [....] he 
granted(?) that they return(?) [....] hale and 
SOU lee ed eld ees ei eae ealey |] The 
sou] (13)therners(?),77 active king’8 [............ 
se uaaess amen tl yeigitecsun ce saiiaautedes | (14).....Give Praise to 
the king ‘Great of Births' Montuhotpi, given life! 
[of broad stride(?) who acts-...... (15)...whose bow 
[res] ponds when he has shown contempt’9 
ea ], who comports himself in accordance with 
the deed which has taken place; One who speaks 
with his mouth and acts with his overpowering 
arm,®° (16) sharp-willed one who emerged from 
[the womb already wise, whom] Amun 
[placed(?)] (as) chief of the Two Lands,®! heir of 
Montu of Medamud hale (17) and hearty [....... | 
who came to victorious Thebes [....'how..]thy [...], 
how happy(?) he that serves thee! My Majesty 
commanded (18) the treasurer of the king of 
i Egypt, the [......] Montu-woser '[Let 
ere ] of every (sic) deed of victory [....] upon a 
a to be set (19) in place in Wése of Karnak for 
ever and ever!' Said before His Majesty: 'May 
Montu effect (20) what thou has ordained!" 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


Four-sided Qurneh stela (pyramidion) of the 


scribe Sobek-hotpe. (Helck 1975a: 70 [no. 99]). 

A. "The Perfect God, Sekhemre shed-towy, given 
life forever, the Son of Re Sobekemsaf (II), given 
life forever. 

1) An offering-which-the-king-gives to Ptah- 
sokar that he might give beatification, (2) power, 
justification and a good burial in (3) the sight of 
god, incense, unguent, offerings of provisions and 
all fine things to the ku of (4) the temple scribe 
Sobek-hotpe fathered by the temple-scribe Sobek- 
nakht , justified; (5) his wife, the royal jewel Iu-ab" 
B. "(1) given as a favour from the king (2) to the 
temple-scribe of Sobek, and Anubis...Sobek-hotpe, 
justified..." 

C. "The Perfect God, Sekhemre shed-towy, given 
life forever; the Son of Re Sobekemsaf (II), given 


life forever. An offering-which-the-king-gives to 


Anubis who is upon his mound, who is in the 
embalming place, lord of (2) the holy ground, 
that he might give offerings of provisions in the 
course of every day, the favour(?) of (3) Anubis 
foremost of the god's booth, in the peace of the 
beautiful West, (4) to the ku of the temple scribe 
Sobek-hotpe born of the royal jewel Sobek-hotpe, 
justified." 

D. (sun-hymn) "his son, the temple-scribe 
Anubis-nakht." 


Statue of Antef-mose (Helck 1975a: 71 [no. 102]). 

(1) "The king's-son Antef-mose, justified. He 
says: 'I embarked on the (2) pool for the ‘fair 
rowing®*' (3) therein at the feast of Sokar, in the 
favour of King (4) Sobekemsaf living forever, in 
the favour of Amunre (5) lord of the thrones of 
the Two Lands [.........0.... ]...4n the favour (6) of 
Horus [...and the gods] who are in heaven and 
who are in earth." 


Obelisks of Nub-kheper-re Antef (von Beckerath 
1965: 280f. [3]; Helck 1975a: 72 [no. 104]). 

(1) "Horus: of-beautiful-forms; the Perfect God, 
Lord of the Two Lands Nub-kheper-re [...] 

(2) The Two Ladies: content-upon-his-throne; 
the Son of Re of his body, Antef, beloved of Osiris 
Khentiamentiu, given life forever. 

(3) The Perfect God, Lord of the Two Lands, 
master of the cultus, son of Re, Antef, beloved of 
Anubis, lord of the ay ground, given live 
forever. 

(4) The Perfect God Run nevene Son of Re 
Antef, given life forever, beloved of Sopdu lord of 
the foreign lands."8% 


Abydos stela of Ia-nofre (Petrie and Griffith 1903: 
pl. 32:3; Helck 1975a: 76 [no. 109]). 
"The Perfect God, Lord of the Two Lands, Nub- 
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kheper-re, given life like Re forever; the Son of Re 
of his body, Antef: adoring the god four times, 
that he might make ‘given life™ 

(Behind king stands) "the seal-bearer of the 
king of Lower Egypt, superintendent of sealers, 
who attends upon the king, Ja-nofre, repeating 
life." 


55. Abydos stela of Nakht (Petrie and Weigall 1902: 
pl. 57; Helck 1975a: 75f. [no. 108]). 

(1) [...] the king's son, the battalion- 
commander, Nakht, repeating life (2) [...]- 
beautiful-contentment’ of(?) the Anteftemple in 
Abydos,®4 in the train of the [king's-son- of the 
mighty Ruler,8> An[tef...] the battalion 
commander, Nakht. He says: 

"I was [valued(?)] (4) in the opinion of H.M. 
(stc): how good I was was known in his heart. IJ 
made [...in] the presence of his [army (?)], and 
he exalted me as [the heir of] (5) my father's and 
mother's property. [J] smote: | isc. eirwesns 
dee sos nesc cate ehaand Saccintee anid aan ete catia te ] (6) him. Great 
was the fear of him...[...] (7) in the midst(?); one 
who performs his commission well, and makes 


rr ee ] the (8) young recruits; a brave 
COMIMIOMET OF ie diccondcsvdboscenrlstarundausanseeieees Siidenantes 
itehat Deed as ] (9)...the king's son, the battalion- 
commander Nakht...” 


56. Edfu stela of Nakht-hor (Helck 1975a: 77 [no. 

112]). 
(broken phrases in two lines) 

(3) "...the Perfect God, Lord of the Two Lands, 
the Son of Re, Antef the mighty. 

(4) Scribe of <the Ruler's> table, Nakht-hor 

(5) beloved of Horus the Behdetite (6) [...] 
Lord of Egypt (T3-mry), lord of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, who resides in Behdet; O stout-hearted 
one! (7) mayest thou seize in thy victory in the 
southern sky, the white crown being upon [thy] 
head, (8) beloved of the divine Isis, mistress of 
heaven, lady of the Two Lands." 


No. 57 


The Antef decree, though posing no intractable 
problems in translation, and clear enough as to intent, 
is nonetheless difficult to interpret. What had 
Minhotpe done that could be construed as a hostile 
attitude worthy of such excommunication? Was this 
crime that of unauthorized dealing with outsiders, or 
treason directed at the king? That the edict was the 
result of a complaint by the temple staff might indicate 
that the problem was an internal one, albeit serious: 
enough to excite the king's ire. The fact that not only 
Minhotpe himself, but his entire clan, was 


disenfranchised in perpetuity, and that it was the 
mayor Minemhat that stood to gain from this, might 
not be without significance: are we witnessing an 
episode in the re-alignment of power in the Thebaid, 
and the consolidation of authority in the hands of the 
"king's men?" 


57. Koptos stela of Nub-kheperu-re Antef (Petrie 
1896: pl.8; Sethe 1928: 98; Helck 1975a: 73f. [no. 
106]; idem 1986a: .126f; Martin-Pardey 1990: 185- 
197.). 

(1) "Regnal year 3, 3rd month of proyet, day 
25,86 under the Majesty of the King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Nub-kheper-re, Son of Re, Antef, 
given life like Re forever. Royal decree to the seal- 
bearer of the king of Lower Egypt, the mayor of 
Koptos (2) Min-em-hat; the king's son and 
commandant of Koptos, Kynen; the seal-bearer of 
the king of Lower Egypt and stolist8’ of Min, the 
temple-scribe, Nefer-hotpe the elder; the entire 
host of Koptos and the temple staff in its entirety: 

See! (3) This decree is brought to you to inform 
you to the effect that - My Majesty l.p.h. has had 
come the scribe of the god's-seal of Amun, Si- 
Amun and the Eldest of the Hall,88 Amun-Woser 
(4) to conduct an investigation in the temple of 
Min, to the effect that - 

The temple staff of my father Min has 
petitioned My Majesty l.p.h. saying: 'A sorry affair 
has just(?) transpired in this (5) temple: a hostile 
attitude(?) has been adopted by®9 - damn his 
name! - Tety's son Minhotpe.' Have him cast forth 
from the temple of my father Min, have him (6) 
expelled from that temple office, sons and heirs 
(included), and excommunicated! His food 
rations and the contract of his meat salary are to 
be taken away so that his name be not men- 
tioned® in this temple,?! (7) as is (normally) 
done to one of his sort who shows rebellion and 
hostility against his god. Destroy his documents in 
the temple of Min and in the treasury, and on any 
scroll of the temple likewise. As for any king, (8) 
or any potentate who shall forgive him, he shall 
not receive the White Crown, he shall not elevate 
the Red Crown, he shall not sit upon the Horus 
throne of the living, the Two Ladies shall not be 
gracious to him, (9) as one whom they love. As for 
any commandant or any mayor who shall 
intercede on his behalf with the Lord l.p.h. to 
forgive him, - so! let his people, his property and 
his fields be confiscated to the endowment of (10) 
my father, Min, lord of Koptos, and no one of his 
coterie, his family, paternal or maternal, is to be 
brought into this office; (11) and this office is to 
be given to the seal-bearer of the King of Lower 
Egypt and administrator Min-em-hat. Let its food 
rations and meat-salary contract be given to him 
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and confirmed as belonging to him in writing in 
the temple (12) of my father Min, Lord of Koptos, 
from son to son and heir to heir." 


TEXTS FROM THE PERIOD OF THE 
EXPULSION 


Nos. 58-59 


The internal chronology of the Second Inter- 
mediate Period lacks evidence on the basis of which 
we could accurately estimate its length, or the length 
of any of its subdivisions. Family relationships, espe- 
cially those which can be elicited from the biograph- 
ical texts in the tombs at Elkab, offer some hope of 
establishing a "generation count"; but not all the links 
in the genealogies are attested in the inscriptions. In 
particular, the identity of individuals such as queen 
Nub-khacus continues to defy convincing solution; (in 
her particular case are there two individuals or only 
one?). One societal fact is borne in upon us by these 
Second Intermediate Period genealogies: private 
individuals do not shrink from indicating membership 
in an extended family that numbered royalty among 
its scions, and were apparently free to celebrate such 
relationships. One might contrast this period with the 
Twelfth or Eigthteenth Dynasties, when it is virtually 
impossible to trace cadet or collateral branches of the 
royal family, so complete is the silence maintained in 


biography or genealogy. 


58. Elephantine statue of Aya (Kaiser et al. 1972: 188 
Abb. 11; Helck 1975a: 77 [no. 111]). 

(1) "An offering-which-the-king-gives to Satet, 
lady of Elephantine and to Anukis and Khnum 
who reside in Elephantine, (2) that they might 
give invocation offerings of bread, beer, beef and 
fowl to the ku of the seal-bearer of the king of 
Lower Egypt, the administrator Aya, justified, (3) 
fathered by the officer of the Ruler's table, ly- 
meru, born of the hereditary noblewoman Redet- 
en-sen, justified; (4) that they might give 
invocation offerings of bread, beer, beef and fowl, 
fabric, incense, unguent and all fine and pure 
things to the ku of the king's son Khonsu, justified; 
born of the great king's-wife Nub-khacus, justified." 


59. El Kab tomb of Rensonb (lintel and jambs) 
(Lepsius 1849-1859: Vol. III, pl. 62a; Porter and 
Moss 1937: 184; Helck 1975a: 76 [no. 110]; 
Bennet 1996). 

(1) "An offering-which-the-king-gives to Osiris 
lord of Busiris that he might give invocation 
offerings of bread, beer, beef and fowl, fabric, 
offerings of provisions and all fine and pure 


things on which the god lives, (2) to the ku of the 
officer of the Ruler's temple. Rensonb, his wife 
[...] daughter of the administrator Nefer-hotpe; 
son of the mayor of Elkab, Aya, born of (3) the 
king's-daughter Khonsu, daughter of the king's 
wife Nub-khacus, born to(?) [...] Rensonb as his 
wife by Sat-Hat-shepse, daughter of the 
administrator Resi-sonb, (4) her mother being the 
hereditary noblewoman Nefer-hotpe, <daughter> 
of the king's wife Senebsen. The officer of the 
Ruler's table Rensonb. Provisions (2?) and an 
offering-which-the-king-gives to the mayor of 
Elkab (5) Sa-em-heb; the husband of his daughter 
being the w°ipriest-with-access, Nefer-hotpe; his 
wife being Sobek-nakht. 

His son Sobek-nakht, his son Sobek-nakht, his 
son Ab-yas, his daughter Seneb-sen. 

(6) The officer of the Ruler's table Rensonb: his 
son Nefer-hotpe, his son Sobek-nakht, his son 
Nefer-hotpe, his son Sobek-nakht, his daughter 
Sobek-nakht, his daughter Seneb-ab, (7) his 
daughter Sobek-nakht, his daughter Sobek-nakht, 
his daughter Ren-sonb, his daughter Sobek-nakht, 
his daughter Sobek-nakht [...]." 


No. 60 


The floruit of Babay falls at the beginning of the 
Seventeenth Dynasty and, as officer of the Ruler's 
table, he must have been involved in military activity. 
Yet he chooses to record his public service for his city 
in alleviating the effects of a drought, and thereby to 
illustrate the qualities that distinguished his character: 
unselfishness, "silence," calmness, etc. The text has a 
slightly archaic cast, and finds many parallels in 
biographical statements of the First Intermediate 
Period. 


60. El Kab biographical statement of Babay (Brugsch 
1968: 1527f.; personal photographs and copies). 
(1) "Officer of the <Ruler's> Table Babay, 
repeating life; he says: 

‘Iam one beloved of his father, praised of his 
mother, loved of his brothers and sisters. I 
emerged from my house with goodness in my 
heart; I behaved in quietude and goodness was my 
reward(?). I united with holiday. I am a patient 
one, free from outburst(?),93 and the gods 
granted me longevity on earth while my city 
prayed for (2) health for me and a very quiet life. 
I provided pure(?) food(?)°* for the children, I 
gave food(?) to my city for 3(?) days. I treated the 
great like the small: 50 loaves, customary s3s, 
loaves and grilled cakes,?° for every one of them, 
120 hekats of emmer produced(?) with(?) 52 
large and small cattle and 8 asses, and myrrh - the 
lady rejoiced over her salve and (3) her heart was 
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glad. I have spoken of this, it is food-provision (?) 
which Montu might praise; I have spoken truly - 
from within my (own) house I did this. I put srmt 
brew in milkjugs and beer in vats, over and above 
what was in the jars. I was one that produced 
grain, one beloved of Napri,°° vigilant at growing 
time. (4) When hunger became rampant in (my) 
years, I gave grain to every hungry. townsman. (5) 
No wild-eyed(?) person’ was saving it(??) - that 

would cause misery(?)98 - one should live, and it is 
the gods that effect that(?). (8) The silent man, he 
is calm cleaving unto them. I say this to the 
children (7) that they may hear about my entire 
character, for that's a fine thing: a silent man who 
accomplishes!" 


Nos. 61-64 


The four men who authored these stelae are typical 
of the provincials who fought in the initial stages of 
the war of liberation against the Hyksos. Their pride in 
their modest achievements and their independence of 
spirit come through clearly in the direct, blunt style. 


61. Edfu stela of Emheb (Cerny 1969:, 87ff.; Baines, 
1986: 41ff.). | 
(1)"An offering-which-the-king-gives to Osiris, lord 
of Busiris, the great god Lord of Abydos, that he 
might give (2) invocation offerings of bread, beer, 
beef and fowl to the ku of the hereditary prince 
and beloved mayor,%? (3) Em-heb, called Ta- 
mereru, 
repeating life. He says: 'I was (4) one who followed 
his lord in his footsteps, and did not cringe! at 
any statement (5) he made. Thereupon I brought 
about the overpowering(?) of the master of 
craftiness(?) through my agency.!0! 

(6) Then it was said: 'Come, my trusty(?) !19 I 
am going to (7) fight against him to the end(?).!9 
Then I pounded/defeated him with my fingers (?) 
to the extent of (8) 7,000(?).194 I passed the third 
regnal year beating (9) the drum every day,! and 
I was in harmony (10) with my lord in every one 
of his declamations.!0° (11) He is a god while J am 
a ruler; his job is to (12) slay,107 while I keep alive! 
I reached Mi-(13)u! without any concern for any 
foreign land, following my lord (14) night and 
day. I reached Avaris, and then (15) my lord made 
a beginning (?),!99 and I found a worker (f.) at the 
(16) corn and a jar filled with first class oil.1!° 
Then [...]." 


62. Edfu stela at Tjaw (Gardiner 1916: 100; Helck 
1975a: 78 [no. 114]). 


(1) "[...], (2) one who fared across in his (own) © 


boats, who ploughed with his (own) team, (3) who 
trod in the seed(?) with his (own) asses, who 


63. 


64. 


picked(?) from his (own) trees; (4) who made his 
northern boundary at Avaris, his southern in 
Kush, in the favour of Horus the Behdetite; (5) 
the officer of the Ruler's table, Tjaw, repeating 
life; fathered by the priest Hor-aw-yeb." 


Edfu stela of Ha-cankhef (Helck 1975a: 79 [no. 
115]). 

(1) "An offering-which-the-king-gives to Horus the 
Behdetite and Osiris, lord of Busiris, that they 
might give invocation offerings of bread, (2) beer, 
beef, fowl and all necessities on which the god 
lives to the ku of Ha-cankhef, his wife Hor-meni, 
his son Hor-(4)em-behdet, his son Ptah-wer, his 
son Beb-sheri, (5) his daughter Nofret, his daugh- 
ter Sa-isi, his daughter Hor-meni. (6) He says: 'I 
was a brave fighter, with free access to Edfu. I (7) 
loosed my wife, children and people from the 
south of (8) Kush in 13 days.!!! I acquired 26 
(units of ) gold and a servant girl (called) Wesha- 
sety.!12 Nothing of it!!3 was left for another 
wife.!14 J acquired (10) 2 plots of (arable) land!1°: 
one of them is for Hor-meni for her upkeep, the 
other of them (11) is mine. I acquired | plot of 
(arable) land,!!© and I gave (it) to my children. 
(So) was I recompensed for(?) 6 years (of 
service?)." 


Buhen stela of Amose (Helck 1975a: 99 [no. 
121]). 

"An offering-which-the-king-gives to Osiris [lord of 
Busiris, the great god, lord of Abydos, and to 
Anubis, foremost of the god's booth, residing in 
the Sepulchre], (2) lord of the sacred land, and to 
Horus lord of Buhen, that they might give 
invocation offerings of bread, [beer, beef, fowl, 
and all fine things on] which (3) [the god lives], 
that which heaven produces, the earth creates and 
the Nile brings [...], (4) beatification in heaven, 
power on earth, justi[fication in the Underworld, 
to the ku of...Ahmose; he says:] (5) 'I was a brave 
fighter of the mighty ruler (6) [Ka]mose living 
forever .J acquired 46 people while following the 


ruler,!17 given life (7) [oc ] Horus, lord of 
Buhen. I protected my (fellow) townsfolk, and I 
did not have any one else sent (8) [..........0... | I 


[...] bread and J drove off(?) distress. 
One praised of his brother [...] Osiris, (9) 
betecicectos | Ahmose, the son of the scribe [...]." 


Nos. 65-66 


Inscriptions from the reigns of the. two kings called 


Taco are very few and yield no historical information. 


The family was large, but many of its scions seem to 
have died prematurely. Presumably the prince Ahmose 
and his sister were siblings of Kamose. Tjuyu, on the 
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other hand, seems to bear "king's-son" as the courtesy 
title discussed above. a 


65. Statue inscription of Prince Ahmose (Sethe, 1906- 
1909: 11-13 [no. 2]). | 

(1) "The king's-son Ahmose. (2) An offering- 
which-the-king-gives to Ptah and Osiris that they 
might give invocation offerings of bread, beer, 
beef and fowl, and all fine necessities [...]. 

(3) It is the Perfect God, Lord of the Two 
Lands, the son of Re, Taco given life, forever, that 
causes his name to live: 'mayest thou!!® render 
him good service in the course of every day!’ 

(4) It is his sister that causes his name to live, 
the king's eldest daughter, Ahmose: ‘mayest thou 
render her all good service in the necropolis’, 
(viz.) the king's daughter Ahmose. 

(5) It is his sister that causes his name to live, 
the king's daughter Ahmose-sheri - may she live! 
'Mayest thou render her all good service in the 
necropolis, (viz.) the king's-daughter Ahmose - 
may she live!’ 

(back-pillar) (6) An-offering-which-the-king- 
gives to Ptah-Sokar and Osiris that they might give 
invocation offerings of bread, beer, beef and fowl 
and all fine things on which the god lives, to the 
ku of the king's eldest son, Ahmose, justified. 

(7) It is the Perfect God, son of Re Taco, living 
forever, that causes his name to live. 

(8) It is the king's eldest daughter, she-that- 
cleaves-unto-the-fair-(white)-crown, Ah-hotpe,!!9 
that causes his name to live." 


66. Throwing-stick of Prince Tjuyu (Sethe 1906-1909: 
13 [no. 3]). 

(1) "The son of Re, Taco living forever. (2) The 

king's-son Tjuyu, who follows his lord at his heels." 


No. 67 


From the references cited above (cf. nos. 14, 73), it 
appears that Kamose's Nubian campaign is to be dated 
to his third year. The present, worn stela 
commemorates the rebuilding of the fort at Buhen 
shortly afterwards, or perhaps even during the passage 
of the troops. | 


67. Buhen stela of Kamose (Smith 1976: pl. II, LVI). 
(1) "[Regnal year] [3- under the majesty of the 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt (2) Wadj- 
[kheper]-re [son of Re, Kamose] (3) given life, 
permanence and dominion like Re forever! (4) 
Construction of the fort which the (5) [...] great 
officer of the city made, (6) [after he found it(?) ] 
[fallen- into ruin [..2 lines lost..] (9) [...] [the 
Nubian(?)7 (10) [...] regnal year 3." 


Nos. 68-69 


The inscription of Kamose is unique in the corpus 
of "historical" records of the Second Intermediate 
Period and, in some respects, those of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty as well. Presumably a single composition, 
although inscribed on more than one stela, the text is 
a redactional composite of the verbatim speech of the 
king couched amid editorial comment. Although the 
introductory pericope is built around the rhetorical 
device of the king-in-council coupled with the advice- 
rejected motif, the account proceeds along lines that 
suggest historical reliability (when the personal 
bombast is sieved out); and in fact genuine sources 
appear to be quoted in the letter and the boast of 
Apophis. The style shows a certain naiveté, perhaps 
even an insouciant vulgarity, which produces a 
remarkable charm, and stamps the inscription in very 
truth as a product of the provincial south, now 
resurgent. The caligraphy is better than expected for 
the time and place of composition. 


68. Kamose I (Helck, 1975a: 82ff., no. 119) .120 

(1) "Regnal year 3!41 of Horus, he who has ap- 
peared on his throne; The- Two-Ladies, repeating 
monuments; Horus-of-Gold, who pacifies the Two 
Lands,!#* King of Upper and Lower Egypt [Wadj]- 
Kheper-[re, son of Re] Kamose, given life, beloved 
of Amenre lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, 
like Re forever and ever! (2) A mighty king native 
of Wese, Wadj-[kheper]-re,!2° given life forever, 
even a good king! It is Re [that made] him king 
himself, and that authorized victory for him in 
very Truth! 

His Majesty spoke in his palace to his council of 
magistrates who were in (3) his train: 'To what 
end do I know my (own) strength? One chief is in 
Avaris, another in Kush, and I sit (here) associated 
with an Asiatic anda Nubian! Each man has his 
slice!24 in this Egypt and so the land is partitioned 
with me! (4) None can pass through it!?° as far as 
Memphis (although it is) Egyptian water! See he 
(even) has Hermopolis! No one can be at ease 
when they are milked by the taxes of the Asiatics 
(Sttyw). (5) I shall grapple with him that I might 
crush his belly, (for) my desire is to rescue Egypt 
which (5) the Asiatics (°3mw) have destroyed.’ 

Then spake the magistrates of his council: 'See, 
as far as Kos!#6 it is Asiatic water, and they have 
drawn out their tongues of one accord.!2” We are 
doing alright with our (part of) Egypt: Elephan- 
tine is strong, (6) and the interior is with us as far 
as Kos. Their free land!28 is cultivated for us, and 
our cattle graze in the Delta fens, while corn is 
sent for our pigs. Our cattle have not been seized, 
and [.....] have not been tasted (7) [...4. He has 
the land of the Asiatics (e3mw), we have Egypt. 
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Only when comes one who [acts apalnse us | 
should we act against him." 

But they troubled His Majesty's heart. 

AS for your-counsel: (6)! [sisaciiciessawaecieccse 
hacia Mnacdynhaeeholeaesansmeaagtadiaanie! op]posite me. He who 
partitions the land with me will never respect!*9 
WAG | vewsseraidere. es  aiatiate Aalte des temeaceauuiee ] the Asiatics who 
CO)» [acuaiaretrss eae eect ] with him. I will sail north 
to engage the Asiatics (°3mw) and success will 
come! If he intends to be at ease in |............ 
studosamecapunlsieayiehed ] his eyes weeping and the entire 
land [...]!'(10) The Mighty Ruler in Thebes, 
Kamose the Strong, protector of Egypt. 

I sailed north in my might to repel the Asiatics 
(3mw) through the command of Amun, exact-of- 
counsel, with my brave army (11) before me like a 
flame of fire and the Medjay!*° archers a-top our 
fighting-tops on the lookout for the Asiatics (sttyw) 
in order to destroy their places. East and West 
proffered their abundance, (12) and the army 
provisioned itself everywhere. I despatched the 
mighty battalions of Medjay, while I passed the day 
in [...] in order to invest [...> (13) Tety the son of 
Pepy in the midst of Nefrusy.!3! I was not going to 
let him escape, once I had repelled the Asiatics 
(c3mw) who had defied Egypt, so that he could 
turn [Nefrusy- into a nest of Asiatics. I passed 
(14) the night in my ship, my heart happy; and 
when day dawned I was upon him as if it were a 
hawk. When breakfast time came I overthrew him 
having destroyed his walls and slaughtered his 
people, and made his wife descend to the (15) 
river-bank. My army acted like lions with their 
spoil - chattles, cattle, fat, honey - dividing their 
things, their hearts joyful. The district of 
Nefr<usy> (16) came down (in submission): it did 
not take us long until its 537(?) was hemmed in 
(?)...Pr-53k132 was deserted when I approached it. 
Their horses had fled inside, and the border 
patrol! [...]...those who had spent the night(?) 
in the valley, their property..... [remainder lost]. 


Kamose II (Habachi 1972). 

(1)"'Bad news is in your town: you are driven 
back in the presence of your army, and your 
authority is restricted - inasmuch as you, in your 
capacity as suzerain, have made me a chief - so 
that (now) you must (even) beg (2) for the block 
where you shall fall. Look behind you! My troops 
are a threat!34 behind you. The mistresses of 
Avaris shall not conceive, their hearts shall not 
budge (3)in the midst of their bodies, when the 
war-whoop of my troops is heard!’ 

I put in at Per-djedken,!°° my heart happy, so that 


I might let (4)Apopy experience a bad time, that | 


Syrian prince with weak arms, who conceives 
brave(?) things which never come about for 


him!136 T arrived at Yenyet-(5) of-the-southward- 
journey,!37 and I crossed over to them to 
'greet'(?)!38 them. I put the fleet (already) 
equipped in order, one behind the other, in order 
that I might(?) take the lead, setting the course,!°9 
with my (6) braves, flymg over the river as does a 
falcon, my flag-ship of gold at their head, 
something like a divine being at their front. (7) I 
made the mighty transport boat beach! at the 
edge of the cultivation, with the fleet(?) behind it, 
as the sparrow-hawk uproots (plants) upon the 
flats of (8) Avaris!141 

I espied his women upon his roof, peering out 
of their windows towards the harbour. Their 
bellies stirred not as they (9) saw me, peeping 
from their loop-holes!*4 upon their walls like the 
young of inh-animal(?)!43 in their holes, saying: 
‘he (10) is swift!'!44 

Behold! I am come, a successful man! What re- 

mains is in my possession, and my venture pros- 
pers! As mighty Amun endures, I shall not leave 
you, I shall not allow you (11) to tread the fields 
even when I am not (here) with you! Does your 
heart fail, O you vile Asiatic? Look! I drink of the 
wine of your vineyards (12) which the Asiatics 
whom I captured (12) pressed out for me. I have 
smashed up your resthouse, I have cut down your 
trees, I have forced!4> your women into ships’ 
holds (13), I have seized [your(?)7 horses; I 
haven't left a plank!4° to the hundreds of ships of 
fresh cedar which were filled with gold, lapis, sil- 
ver, turquoise, (14) bronze axes without number, 
over and above the moringa-oil, incense, fat, 
honey, willow, box-wood, sticks and all their (15) 
fine woods—all the fine products of Retenu—I 
have confiscated all of it! I haven't left a thing to 
Avaris to her (own) destitution(?)!47: the Asiatic 
has perished! (16) Does your heart fail, O you vile 
Asiatic, you who used to say: 'I am lord without 
equal from Hermopolis to Pi-hathor upon the 
Rekhty water.148 (17) (As for) 
Avaris on the Two Rivers, I laid it waste without 
inhabitants; I destroyed their towns and burned 
their homes to reddened ruin-heaps (18) forever, 
because of the destruction they had wrought in 
the midst of Egypt: they who had allowed 
themselves to hearken to the call of the Asiatics, 
had forsaken Egypt their mistress! 

I captured (19) his messenger in the oasis up- 
land, as he was going south to Kush with a written 
dispatch, and I found on it the following, in writ- 
ing by the hand of the Ruler of Avaris:149 

(20) 'e3wsrae, son of Re, Apophis greets my son 
the ruler of Kush. Why!°9 have you arisen as 
rulerwithout letting me know? Do you (21) see 
what Egypt has done to me? The Ruler which is in 
her midst—Kamose-the-Mighty, given life!—is 
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_ pushing me off my (own) land! I have not 
attacked him in any way comparable to (22) all 
that he has done to you; he has chopped up!°! the 
Two Lands to their grief, my land and yours, and 
he has hacked them up. Come north! Do not hold 
back! (23) See, he is here with me: There is none 
who will stand up to you in Egypt. See, I will not 
give him a way out until you arrive! Then we (24) 
shall divide the towns of Egypt, and [Khent]-hen- 
nofer!°* shall be in joy.” 

Wadj-khop-rica-the-mighty-Punisher-of- 
Misdeeds. 

(25) 'I took possession of both deserts and the 
southland, and the rivers, likewise, and no way was 
found for the ...(?). [am never lax concerning my 
army - the concerned man (26) has not diverted 
attention!53 - He feared me even when I was 
sailing north, before we had fought, before I 
reached him! When he saw my flame he beat a 
path as far as Kush (27) to seek his deliverer. 
(But) I seized it!54 en route and did not let it 
arrive. Then I had it taken back that it might be 
returned to him again, and released on the east 
side (28) at Atfih.155 My victory astounded him 
and his limbs were wracked, when his messenger 
related to him what I had done to the district of 
Cynopolis which had been his (29) possession. I 
despatched my strong battalion which was on the 
march to destroy Djesdjes (while I was in Sako), to 
prevent (any) enemy forces being (30) behind 
me. So I fared south confident and happy, 
destroying all the enemy who were in my way!’ 

What a happy home-trip for the (31) Ruler 
l.p.-h. with his army ahead of him! They had no 
casualties, nor did anyone blame his fellow, nor 
did their hearts weep! I moored!5® on home 
soil!57 during the season of (32) Inundation; 
everyone was bright-eyed, the land had abundant 
food, the river-bank was resplendent! Thebes was 
festive, women and men had come out to see (33) 
me; every woman hugged her neighbour, no-one 
was tearful. [Amun's|] incense (burned) in the 
sanctuary, at the place where it (34) is said: 
'Receive good things!’ as he grants the scimetar to 
the son of Amun lLp.h., the enduring king Wadj- 
kheper-re, son of Re, Kamose-the-mighty, given 
life, (35) who subdued the south and drove back 
the north, who seized the land by main force - 
given life, stability, dominion and happiness with 
his ku like Re forever and ever! _ 

(36) His Majesty commanded the hereditary 
prince and count, master of privy matters of the 
king's-house, chief of the entire land, the seal- 
bearer of the king of Lower Egypt!® of(?) 'Star-of- 
the-Two-Lands,'!59 the dux, overseer of courtiers, 
(37) overseer of the seal, User-neshi!®: 'Have 
everything that My Majesty has done in war be put 
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upon a stela, and have it set in Karnak in (38) 
Thebes forever and ever.’ Then he replied to His 
Majesty: 'I will perform every assignment to the 
satisfaction of the king.” 


FE] Kab biographical statement of Amose si-Abina 
(Sethe 1906-1909: 1-6; Vandersleyen 1968/71). 

(1) "Colonel of marines,!®! Amose son of Abina, 
justified; (2) he says: 'Let me tell you (something), 
all you people! Let me inform you of the favours 
that accrued to me! I was decorated with gold 7 
times in the presence (3) of the entire land, and 
with male and female servants likewise, and I was 
endowed with very many fields. For the name of 
the brave is in what he has done, and shall not be 
expunged (4) in this land forever!’ 

He says to wit: ‘I had my upbringing (?)!©? in the 
town of Nekheb, my father being a soldier!® of 
the king of Upper and Lower Egypt Seenenre, 
justified, Baba (5) son of Ra-one by name. Then I 
became a soldier in his stead, on the ship of 'The 
Wild Bull’ in the reign of the Lord of the Two 
Lands Neb-petet-re, justified, (6) when I was 
young, before I had taken a wife, when I slept in a 
hammock of net(?).164 

Then after I founded a household, I was taken 
on (7) to the ship (called) 'The Northern’ on 
account of my bravery; and I used to attend the 
Sovereign l.p.h. on my feet, when he went forth 
on his (8) chariot. 

Siege was laid to the town of Avaris, and I 
continued my brave (acts) as a foot soldier!® in 
H.M.'s presence; and then I was assigned to (9) 
(the ship) 'He-who-appears-in-Memphis.' Then 
there was combat on the water in the Dd-kw!®® 
canal of Avaris, and I made. a capture (10) and 
brought a hand.167 It was reported to the king's- 
herald, and then I was given the Gold-of-Valour. 
Then there was renewed combat in this location, 
and I made another capture (11) there, and 
brought a hand, and then I was given the Gold-of- 
Valour again. Then there was combat on Egyptian 
soil!68 south of this town, (12) and I brought off 
one captive. 

I had to embark on the water - now see! he had 
been taken as a capture on the road of the (13) 
town - and I crossed the water with him. It was 
reported to the king's herald, and then I was 
rewarded with gold a second time. Then (14) 
Avaris was sacked and I brought off booty 
therefrom, (vzz.) 1 man and 3 women, total 4 
heads; and H.M. granted me them as servants. 

Then (15) Sharuhen was besieged over/for(?) 
three(?) years, and then H.M. sacked it and I 
brought off booty therefrom (viz.) 2 women and 
one hand. Then (16) I was given the Gold-of- 
Valour, and I was granted the booty as servants." 
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Rhind Mathematical Papyrus; Day-book Entry. 
(Helck 1975a: 78 [no. 113]; Goedicke 1986a: 37- 
47; full bibliography in Spalinger 1990: 295ff.). 

I (1) "Regnal year 11, 2nd month of shomu 
<day...>169 (sic) one entered Heliopolis. 

Il (1) First month of akhet, day 23179: this (2) 
southern ruler broke into!”! Sile. (3) Day 2[5]: it 
was heard that Sile (4) had been entered. 

If (1) Regnal year 11, first month of akhet, birth 
of Seth:!72 (2) sound of thunder was emitted by 
the Majesty of this god; (3) birth of Isis:!7> the 
heaven rained." 


The "Storm" stela (Vandersleyen 1967: 123-59; 
Helck 1975a: 104ff. [no. 124]; Foster-Ritner 
1996) .174 

(1) "[Live Horus: with great forms; the Two] 
Ladies: fair of birth; Horus-of-Gold: who binds the 
Two Lands, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Neb- 
pehtet-re, son of Re, AhmoSe [.........ccceecesseeeseeeees 
Mijas Rattan te. eco euseres ], living forever! 

Now H.M. came [...after(?)] (2) Re had 
[appoint]ed(?) him to be king himself; and 
indeed H.M. dwelled in the town of 'Him-who- 
provisions-the-Two-Lands'!” [...(3) in the fore- 
land]!76 south of Dendera, while A[mun lord of 
the thrones of the Two Lands] was in Southern 
Heliopolis. His Majesty (4) it was that fared south 
to present [the offering(?) in the] chapel; then 
after tae: hecatomiy. [esissasssnticsdeneesincsctenemeiacensenis 
Adeadsenisaecds aateeet ] (5) and attention was directed 
lisieleieeneascegwiae ] this [district(?)], while indeed [...] 
directed [...(6)...] and his limbs clove unto this 
temple, and his body was filled with joy [...(7).. 
Picbseeecs Sidi widest ledciacai tues iacwerseouneecereem. Now indeed] 


this [god] expressed great desire!” [...0...... ] 
His Majesty [but(?)] the gods were vexed, (8) they 
WEPC-ANOTY® | awseasemi scents ] of(?) the gods. The sky 


came on with a [rain]-storm, and [darkness] was 
in the western heavens; (9) it rained without [let- 
up...the crly of the people, powerful [..............06 ] 
[the thunder] upon the mountains, louder than 
the noise of (10) the 'Cavern' which is in 
Abydos.!78 Then every house and hut [where] 
they had repaired [collapsed and the detritus was] 
(11) in the flood of water, like reed canoes, at the 
very gate by the palace; and for a period of [...] 
days (12) no lamp was ever lit in the Two Lands. 
Said H.M.: 'This is much more serious than 
god's punishment, greater [than] the gods' 
[judge]ment!' Down went H.M. (13) into his 
barque, his councillors in his train, with [his] 
army on west and east concealing themselves, for 
they were wearing no clothing (14) due to the 


god's punishment. An arrival did H.M. make at © 


the residence of Wése, and gold again guilded!79 
this divine image, that he might receive what he 


desired. (15) Then H.M. refurbished the Two 
Lands in (their) condition of flood-devastation, he 
did not stint(?) in supplying them with silver, (16) 
gold, copper, unguent and clothing for every 
deficiency, as desired. 

(17) Residence did H.M. take up within the 
Great House, |.p.h. Then they reminded H.M. of 
the destruction of the townships, the collapse of 
buildings, the demolition of the temples and the 
devastation!8° of the pyramid-tombs - (18) ‘What 
had never been done (before) is what has (now) 
been done!’ - Thereupon H.M. commanded to 
restore the temples which had fallen into ruin 
throughout this entire land, to set up (19) the 
gods' monuments, and to erect their walls; to put 
the sacred implementa (back) into the ‘Select 
Chamber,'!8! to conceal the place of the mys- 
teries, to re-introduce the (20) images into their 
shrines,!82 which had been scattered about on the 
ground. The braziers were to be arranged, the 
offering stands set up and their loaf-offerings (21) 
established; the rations of the office-holders!83 
were to be doubled, and the land restored to what 
it was in the beginning. 

And they acted in accordance with everything 
H.M. commanded." 


LATER TEXTS 


73. Speos Artemidos Text of Hatshepsut (Sethe 1906- 


1909: 383ff.; Gardiner 1946: 43ff.; Ratié 1979: 
178ff.). 

(1) " [Live Horus: with-mighty-ku's; the Two 
Ladies: with-prosperous]-years; Horus of Gold: 
with-divine-diadems, the Perfect Goddess, Lady of 
the [Two] Lands, [Makare, daughter of] Re 
[Hatshepsut...]...[she made it as her monu- 
ment(?)!84...] (2) her great name is to be estab- 
lished like heaven, and the annals of her fame 
published upon the desert-tract of She-who-is- 
upon-the-Mountain!®° as far as the [Sun-disc] 
shines (3) at will(?), who sheds his heat upon the 
desert; offering-stands are to be set up, and (4) 
fanes - the favourite haunt of all the gods - 
enlarged, each one having the (type of) sanctuary 
he desires, his ku satisfied with his seats. 

I was (5) officially designated!®® to take 
command. I [...] their colonnades, I erected the 
Hidden Chamber within the house at the place of 
'Bringing-the-Foot,'187 (6) each [god] being 
fashioned, i.e. his body, of electrum of -Amau;!88 
their festivals were fixed calendrically,!89 (7) 
(each) feast being at its season, in the observance 
of the instruction I laid down. The ritual of his 
service(?), made for him in antiquity(?) was 
restored. (8) [.......... ] my divine heart is (always) 
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planning for the future, the heart of the king of 
Lower Egypt takes thought for eternity, at the 
injunction of him that planted the ished-tree,!% 
Amun, (9) lord of myriads. I magnified ma‘at, 
which he loves - I know he lives on it! - it is my 
bread, I consume its fragance. I was (10) indeed 
of one flesh with him: he created me to magnify 
his reknown in this land, [as] master of Atum's 
[king]ship, (11) in his name [of] Khopry who 
made what exists! | 

Re, when he founded the lands, ordained that 
everything should be under my authority, that the 
Black Land and the Red [land]!9! should be in 
awe of me. (12) My powers cow the foreign lands, 
the uraeus which is upon my brow terrorized all 
lands; (13) Ro-shawet and Iww, they have not been 
hidden from my Majesty;!9* Pwenet overflows for 
me with fields of (14) trees bearing fresh myrrh. 
The roads that were (formerly) blocked on all 
sides, are (now) trodden; (15) my troops which 
(formerly) had nothing, are (now) equipped with 
the finest things since my accession as king. 

The temple of the 'Mistress-of-Kos'!93 which had 
(16) fallen into ruin, - for the ground had 
engulfed its august shrine and children cavorted 
on its (17) roof, the 'cavern-serpent'!94 produced 
no respect and common folk evilly(?) 
reckoned....and there were not even (18) festival- 
appearance days! - I (re)-consecrated it and it was 
built anew; I fashioned her cult image of gold (19) 
to protect her city in the cult-boat of the land. 

Great Pakhet who courses through the valleys in 
the eastern desert, who opens the (20) rain-swept 
roads, (for whom?) there was no libationer to 
pour water - I made her temple from the grlound 
up!%...] (21) for her ennead, the doors being of 
acacia with bronze bands, with the scenes [thereof 
DEINE “Oliccsomeissecemereeemacs ] (22) at the (proper) 
season, and the priests knew this.!% 

Her cities, Hiwer, Unu and She!97[u. ee 
rn ce ] (23)... made their temples godly, 
founded (each) with its enceinte(?)!98...[.0... 
aa seutina ste aason aun arate anineressuaeetoaens | storehouse, 
(24) as something requisitioned therefrom(?). 
Thoth the Great who came forth from Re, that he 


gold, chests for fabrics, and each vessel set in its 
(proper) place. 'He-who-directs-his-gaze,'!99 the 
celebrant (for) the (26) entire(?) ennead, was 
ignorant - there was none skilled in his house, and 
the god's fathers were incompetent [....... |] made 
through my father's agency (27) for my Majesty, 
that it(?) might make the god's-bearers alert. 

I built his great temple of limestone of Tura, its 
gates (28) were of alabaster of Hatnub and the 
doors of Asiatic copper with their reliefs of elec- 
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trum, sanctified with (an image of) 'Him-with- 
Lofty-Plumes'29 [...] I caused (29) the Majesty of 
this god [to appear] at [his] festivals [of] Neheb- 
kau and the Thoth-festival which I had re-institut- 
ed for him; (30) since they had been (only) in 
word of mouth and not at the proper season,*"! 
since the festival-director was only a single per- 
son(?). I more than doubled the god's income for 
him compared (31) with what had been formerly, 
through what I did for the Ogdoad,?% for Khnum 
in his forms, for Hekat, Renenut and (32) 
Meskhenet? who had all come together to create 
[my body(?) ]. 

Nehmet-cawy, my (own) Nehbet-kau??* (of 
whom?) it is said 'Heaven and earth (33) are hers,’ 
and [...]...in [...] their cities are in festival - I give 
attestation in all innocence(?)295: (34) corniced 
walls(?) 296 in foundations I emplaced them, I 
made them festive, and I gave the houses to 
[their] lords. Every [one] calls me "The One who 
makes eternity, (35) one whom Amun has caused 
to appear as king himself, on the Horus throne.’ 

Hear ye, all you patricians and plebeians, as 
many as there are! I have done this in my heart's 
(36) design; I was not [negligent?] in what I did as 
an absent-minded one. I have restored what was 
destroyed, I raised up what had formerly been 
shattered, (37) since Asiatics (¢3mw) were in the 
midst of the Delta (at) Avaris, when the nomads in 
their midst (38) were destroying what had been 
made.2°7 They ruled without Re, nor did he act by 
divine decree right down to my majesty('s time)! I 
am. ensconced (39) upon the thrones of Re, I have 
been foretold aeons ago?98 as a natural con- 
queror; I am come as Horus, the Unique One?09 
(40) spitting fire against my enemies. I have dri- 
ven off the abomination of the great god, and the 
earth has removed their foot-prints - that was(?) 
the instruction of the father (41) of the 
father[s]*!° who comes at his regular times, viz. 
Re. What I have authorized shall not be an- 
nulled.?!! My [inscription(?) ]2!* shall endure like 
the mountains, and when the sun-disc (42) shines, 
he shall shed his rays upon the titulary of My 
Majesty! High shall be my falcon upon the serekh 
for all time!" 


The story of Apophis and Seqenenre (P. Sallier I) 
(Budge 1923: pl. 53-55; Gardiner 1932: 85ff.; 
Redford 1970: 35ff.; Stérk 1981: 67ff.; Goedicke 
1986b). | 

"It happened once that the land of Egypt was 
afflicted by plague and, there was no lord, I|.p.h., 
or king of the hour. But it happened that while 
king Sekenenre I.p.h. acted as ruler l.p.h. of the 


_ southern city, plague was in the city of Re(?), and 


prince Apophis l.p.h. was in Avaris. He had put . 
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the entire land under taxation, the North(?) as 
well yielding all the fine products of the Delta. 

Thereupon king Apophis made Seth his lord, 
nor did he serve any other god in the entire land 
except Seth; and he built a temple of fine and 
enduring work beside the 'House of [king 
A]pophis l.p.h.' and [there] he appeared [every] 
day to make the daily sacri[fice] to Seth, while the 
courtiers [of the palace] l.p.h. carried garlands, 
exactly as it is done in the temple of Re-harakhty. 
Now king A[pophis] l.p.h. wished to [sen]d 
insulting messages <to> king Sekenenre [I.p.h., 
the] prince of the southern city. 

Now [after] many days had passed, kling 
Apophis, l.p.h.] summon[ed the princes(?) and 
the courtier]s of his [palace(?), and he said to 
them, "behold ye! My wish is(?)] to send 
[eae auaten wound verbal report: | vsscave nisi icccvsedesse 
cnmmentigaiecs U EIVE Tl eased ae ala Mececesedenvanceanuaunaceacene seit 
paseiecintaldy She paaeone tein "Then said the] scribes, the 
WISE MED. [....-..secccesscerscsceeees | [the princes-..."[O 
sovjereign l.p.h., [our lord, say thus(?): 'Do 
away(?) with the] hippopotamus pool [which is on 
the east of the city, for] they prevent [us sleeping 
day and nljight, [(their) noiJse [being in the ears 
OL OUl” CULYy rrcaseosasaayes  Thlen the prince of the 
PSOULEVCED |: Gl RV vise ateiccs tadnsae cectanentntoue nen teecusti ated: 


COP CCH HER ROBO He EEE REHOME SEH E RARE ETHEH EH EHHH SEH EHEHOH HEHEHE H OHCHO HAD EKH HH EHEC EH THE HEE 
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seeees ] with him as protector. He did not trust in 
any other god in the en[tire land], except 
Amunre, king of the gods. 

Now after many days had passed, king Apophis, 
l.p.h., sent to the prince of the southern city the 
verbal message his scribes and wise men had 
suggested to him. When the messenger of king 
Apophis, l.p.h. arrived at the southern city, he was 
taken into the presence of the prince of the 
southern city. 

Then they said to the messenger of king 
Apophis, l.p.h. "Why have you been sent to the 
southern city? Why have you made this journey?” 

Then the messenger said to him, "King 
Apophis, l.p.h., sends to you, saying 'Do away(?) 
with the hippopotamus-pool, which is on the east 
of the city, for they prevent me sleeping day and 
night,’ (their) noise being in the ears of his city." 

Then the prince of the southern city was silent 
for a long time; and he found himself unable to 
answer the messenger of king Apophis, |.p.h. 

Then the prince of the southern city said to 
him, "Wherein(?) has your master, l.p.h. heard 
tell of [the hippopotamus-pool which is on t]he 
[east- of the southern city?" 

[Then the messenger said to him "............00.. | 
the things concerning which he sent me." 

[Then the prince of the southern city had] fine 
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provisions assigned to the [messenger of king 
Apophis, l.p.h.] of meat and cakes [and....., and 
the prince of the southern city said to him, "Say 
to] your [master], 'whatever you say to me, I will 
do! Vell him hats svete necgeeaken ucts, | 

[Then the messenger of the king] Apophis 
betook himself to journey to the place where his 
master, |.p.h. was. 

Thereupon the prince of the southern city 
summoned his magnates and all the soldiers and 
army officers, and he repeated to them every 
matter that king Apophis, l.p.h., had sent to him 
about. 

Thereupon they were silent to a man, for a long 
time. They could answer him neither good or ill. 

Then king Apophis, l.p.h., sent to [the prince of 
the southern city again(?), saying: ".......... |] (end of 
papyrus). 


The 400-year Stela (Complete discussion and 
bibliography in Stadelmann 1986: 1039-43; Bietak 
1990: 9ff., with plate). 

Vignette: (over king) "king of Upper and Lower 
Egypt Usermare Setepenre, son of Re, Ramesses 
Maiamun" 

(between king and Seth) "Offering wine to his 
father that he might make for him ‘Given Life." 

(before adoring figure behind king) "[Praise] 
to thy ku, O Seth the son of Nut! Mayest thou 
grant a good lifetime in service to thy ku, to the ku 
of the hereditary prince and king's-scribe, 
overseer of horses, overseer of foreign lands, 
overseer of the fortress of Sile."*!5 

Text: (1) "Live Horus-mighty-bull: beloved of 
Ma'at, possessed of jubilees, like his father Ptah- 
tatenen, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, User- 
mare Setepenre, son of Re, Ramesses Maiamun, 
given life; (2) the Two Ladies: protecting Egypt 
and curbing the foreign lands, Re who fashions 
the gods and founds the Two Lands; Horus-of- 
Gold: mighty of years, with great triumphs, (3) 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt Usermare Setep- 
enre son of Re, Ramesses Maiamun, the sovereign 
who equips the Two Lands with monuments with 
his name on them, (4) for love of whom the sun 
shines above, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Usermare Setepenre, son of Re, Ramesses Mai- 
amun. 

(5) H.M. authorized the erection of a fine stela 
of granite with the Great Name of his fathers 
upon it, in order to set up the name of the father 
of his fathers, (6) king Menmare, son of Re, Sety- 
merenptah, abiding and enduring forever, like Re 
daily. | 

(7) Regnal year 400, 4th month of shomu, day 4; 
the king of Upper and Lower Egypt Seth-copehty, 
son of Re whom he loves, the Ombite,?!* beloved 
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of Re-harakhty - he shall be forever and ever! (8) 
There came the hereditary prince, overseer of the 
city and vizier, fan-bearer on the king's right hand, 
battalion commander, battalion commanding 
overseer of foreign lands, overseer of the fortress 
of Sile, chief of police, king's scribe, overseer of 
horses, (9) festival director of the Buck Lord of 
Mendes, lector priest of Edjo2!5 who judges the 
Two Lands, the overseer of prophets of all the 
gods, Sety, deceased; son of the hereditary prince, 
overseer of the city and vizier, (10) battalion- 
commanding overseer of foreign lands, overseer 
of the fortress of Sile, king's-scribe, overseer of 
horses, Paramesses, deceased?2!®; born of the 
mistress of the house, the chorister of Pre, Tiya, 
deceased. He says: '(11). Hail to thee, O Seth the 
son of Nut, great of strength in the Barque-of- 
Millions,?!” felling the enemies at the prow of Re's 
boat, with a mighty roar [...(12)...Mayest thou 
grant] me a good lifetime in service to [thy] ku, 
while I remain [..1/3 line..]." 


Examples of the use of the term Hk? h? st 
(excluding the Fifteenth Dynasty and their 
congeners). 

(a) Sethe 1903-1933: 109: Nubian chiefs, temp. 
Pepy I. 

(b) Sethe 1903-1933: 134: Nubian chiefs, temp. 
Pepy II. 

(c) Abu-Bakr and Osing 1973: no. 191, 199: 
Nubian chiefs, Old Kingdom. 

(d) Gardiner and Cerny 1952: pl. 8, no. 14: Asiatic 
chief, temp. Isesi. _ 

(e) Sethe 1935, 2: 1; Gundlach 1961: 36; Edel 
1962: 99: the nomarch of Elephantine "to 
whom is reported the tribute of Medjay, that 
is the labour taxes of the foreign chiefs," 
Middle Kingdom. 

(f) Sinuhe, 98: "when the Asiatic nomads began 
to pick quarrels and show hostility towards the 
foreign rulers, I counselled their manoevers," 
Senwosret I. 

(g) Sinuhe, 176: "thereupon H.M. used to send 
me royal gifts that he might rejoice the heart 
of this humble servant as (is done) for any 
foreign ruler." 

(h) Newberry 1891: pl. 30: Asiatic chief, temp. 
Senwosret II. 

(i) Montet 1929: 208, no. 826: Asiatic chief, late 
Middle Kingdom.?!8® 

(j) Sethe 1906-1909, 593: "smiting the foreign 
chiefs who had attacked him, when his father 
Re decreed victory for him over all lands 
together": Tuthmose III.2!9 

(k) Sethe 1906-1909, 1333: 13 (same): 
Amenophis II. 

(1) Sethe 1906-1909, 1290: 3 "there was none who 
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could draw his (i.e. the king's) bow in his 
army, among the foreign chiefs, or the rulers 
(wrw) of Retenu": Amenophis II. 

(m) Sethe 1906-1909, 1744: 1 "foreign chiefs and 
the rulers of [all] lands": Amenophis III. 

(n) Kitchen 1979: Vol. II. 192: 4: Nubian chiefs, 
temp. Ramesses II. 

(0) Lefebvre 1906: 219 "All lands and foreign 
chiefs adore..." temp. Ramesses II. . 

(p) Bruyere 1952: 165, epithet of the god Shed: 
Ramesside. 

(q) Mariette 1870: 23, epithet of Min: Ptolemaic 

(r) Leclant 1961: 254: epithet of Montuemhat, 
Twenty-fifth Dynasty. 

(s) Christophe 1956: 81f. epithet of Padiharessne: 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 

(t) Lefebvre 1923: 81, 28, "the foreign ruler who 

was the ‘protector’ of Egypt": Artaxerxes II 

Gauthier 1914: Vol. IV, 206; part of titulary of 

Philip Arrhidaeus (Sethe 1904:9). 

(v) Sethe 1904, 24: 7, part of titles of general 
Nectanebo, Ptolemaic. 

(w) Junker 1958: 72 Abb. 37: Ptolemy XIII. 

(x) Sauneron 1968: 328, Horus is "sovereign of 
Egypt, chief of every foreign land": Domitian. 


— 


(u 


Manetho (quoted in Josephus, Contra Apionem 1. 
14. 75-79). 

"Tutimaeos229: under whom, how I don't know, 
god raged inimically (against us), and incredibly 
out of the parts on the east men of despicable 
ethnicity marched boldly against the land, and 
seized it easily by overwhelming force without 
fighting a battle. And having taken prisoner those 
who were the leaders here, they thereafter 
savagely burned the cities and demolished the 
gods’ shrines. They treated all the inhabitants 
most hatefully, slaughtering some, and leading 
into slavery the children and wives of others. Then 
finally they bestowed the kingship on one of their 
own Salitis by name, and he resided in Memphis, 
exacting taxes from the south and north of the 
land and implanting garrisons in the best sited 
positions. More importantly he fortified the part 
toward the east, foreseeing that the Assyrians 


when they grew stronger, would be desirous of 


attacking his kingdom. He found in the Saite 
nome a city optimally sited lying on the east bank 
of the Bubastite river called Avaris for some cultic 
tradition of antiquity; and this place he built up 
and provided with very strong walls, and settled 
there as many as 240,000 hoplites as an advance 
guard. Thither he used to come in summer to 
dole out grain rations and wages, and also to train 
them in manoeuvers with an eye to terrorizing 
foreigners." 
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78. Manetho (quoted in Josephus, Contra Apionem i, 
85-89). 

"After that there was (he22! says) an uprising 
against the Shepherds by the kings of the Thebaid 
and the other parts of Egypt, and a great and 
lengthy conflict broke out. Under a king whose 
name was Misphragmouthosis the Shepherds (he 
says) were defeated and driven out of all the rest 
of Egypt, and shut up in a place 10, 000 arurae in 


circumference. Avaris was the name of the place. 
All this, says Manetho, the Shepherds enclosed in 
a great and high circumvallation in order to 
protect all their property and plunder. 
Thoummosis, son of Misphragmouthosis, tried to 
take them by siege, blockading the walls with 
480,000 soldiers. Then, giving up the siege, he 
made a treaty to the effect that they should all quit 
Egypt and go unharmed wherever they wished.” 


The Hyksos Onomasticon 


In assaying the task of making sense of, and eliciting 
the etymologies of, the personal names which appear 
on Hyksos monuments, one must take into considera- 
tion a number of caveats. First, the transcriptions of 
names early in the period, and especially those on 
seals (the majority), were not executed with aplomb, 
and suggest that the seal-cutters and/or scribes lacked 
knowledge either of the script or of the strange names 
they were required to commit to writing. We are not, it 
would seem, in the mainstream of Middle Egyptian syl- 
labic orthography as represented by the Execration 
Texts.*#2 Second, underlying the glyptic versions of the 
names there is a hieratic stage in the transmission 
which occasionally can be invoked to explain confused 
variants. This is especially evident in versions of the 
name yké-hr, and those which place two ns at the end 
of a name (cf. Bnon, Apachnan). The problem resides 
in the close proximity in ductus and structure of the 
ligatures h+r(2),°+7r(&) and m+ w (3), the 
first being easily mistaken for the second and third, 
the last easily misunderstood as a double (or triple) n. 
Third, the total number is far too small to offer any re- 
alistic hope of isolating one particular dialect or re- 
gion of Western Asia, or of doing a meaningful statisti- 
cal analysis. 

The following list has been put together from 
scattered Hyksos monuments, especially seals, almost 
all of which are contemporary with the Fifteenth 
Dynasty. An Egyptian provenience has been 
considered necessary in most cases. Names on objects 
demonstrably outside the time-span of the Fifteenth 
Dynasty such as those in the latest Execration texts or 
in Ahmose si-Abina's list of slaves, have been rejected. 

1. ‘Ipk (king's eldest son): Martin 1971: 16ff. Cf. PES 
“be strong," Gordon 1965: no. 312; Murtonen 1986: 
99; or Akk. ipku, "grace", Murtonen 1986: Ia 218, nos. 
196-7.223 

2. ‘It (foreign ruler): Giveon 1980: 90f. Cf. Eblaite A- 
ta, Krebernik 1988: 130f.; Ugar. 2ty: Gordon 1965: no. | 
408,224 

3. Yem ("son of Re"): Giveon 1976: 133(3).225 


Possibly cf. BAY, "veil, conceal": K-B, 800225; or 
Amorite A-yata-mu-u, Huffmon 1965: 21? 

4. Yekb-hr (king): Giveon 1981: 17-20. Possibly, "may 
(my) mountain deity protect!"227 

5. Ymniw (officer of the beer-stores): Martin 1971: 
pl. 41: 1(305). Cf. Ya-ma-nu-um: Huffmon 1965: 210: _. 
(Gen. 46:17): Murtonen 1986: Ia 263, no. 759. 

6. Ypt-hr ("eldest of the hall"): Martin 1971: pl. 
11:12(304). Cf. 335, "blot out, annul": Murtonen 
1986: Ib 342; i.e., "may (my) mountain deity blot out 
(my skin, or the like).” 

7. Ynss-idn (king's eldest son): Bietak 1981: 61. The 
writing of a doubled s indicates an accented vowel 
stood between them,?2° and we should probably 
construe as a po'lel with intensive/factitive nuance.*49 
Derive from VNWS, and render "may (my) lord 
terrify." (Murtonen 1986: Ib, 277). 

8. ¥s-r(!)-m (king's eldest son): Giveon 1976: fig. 1:3, 
"may cam go forth!" (* Ya-s.icam)*°9 or "may cam bind!" 
(* Ya-si-trem); cf. 39/2787 : Murtonen 1986: Ia, 266, 
no. 794-95. 

9. Ykbm (king's eldest son): G.T. Martin, 1971: pl. 
32:18(308); if this is not an apocopated miswriting of 
Yekb-hr, one might possibly compare VKBL, "to 
bind."23! 

9a. Ya-3r. Leclant 1979: 348; reconstructed Vorlage 
of Rh entr. cf. oxy (Huffmon 1965: 209). 

10. ¢3bd: Daressy 1906: 115ff. Cf. TY. 

11. 3m, (Deputy overseer of the treasury): Bietak 
1968: pl. 32c. 

lla. c3m, ("Son of Re, the Perfect God"): von 
Beckerath 1965: 278. Probably a hypocoristicon, VeLM, 
"the Asiatic."234 

12. ent-hr ("foreign ruler"): von Beckerath 1965: 279. 
"Anat is (my) mountain (i.e. defence)," or "Anat is 
content." | 

13. sprent ("foreign ruler"): Martin 1971: pl. 41:3 
(318); "Anat is young," cf. “PR, Murtonen 1986: Ia, 307 
no., 1274. 

14. Wsrent ("foreign ruler"): Petrie 1917: xxi, D.15.1 
“Powerful is Anat," a hybrid name framed on an 
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Egyptian syntactic pattern. 

15. Pft/r(?) (king's mother): Gauthier 1912: 145, no. 
8. Cf. Ugaritic Pdr/Pdry. Gordon 1965: 2020-21.2°3 Cf. 
also perhaps Eblaite B-D-L (<Ptr): Krebernik 1988: 37. 

16. Namn (king's retainer): Helck 1975: 55, no. 75; 
cf. Na-ah-ma-nu (Huffmon 1965: 237-39), I Chron., 
4:19. 

17. Hr (king's treasurer): Martin 1971: nos. 984- 
1088a, idem 1979: 223, nos. 75-78. Cf. Heb.7'iN; Amor 
Ha-ri-ya*>*, Eblaite Ha-ra, Krebernik 1988: 88. 

18. Hrit (king's daughter): Carter 1916: pl. 30, no. 1. 
Cf. Amor, Ha-li-tum, or Nab. Hrtt.295 

19. Hyn (king): Gauthier 1912: 135ff. Cf. Hlayanu, 
ea King List i.17.236. 

90. H? mudi (king): Turin Canon x.20. From VHMD, 

"grace, favour"; cf. Mari Ha-ma-du-um: Archives royales 
de Mari. Paris: P. Geuthner/Impr. nationale, 1950-. 
IX, 291 ii,33; iv,47/. 

91. Sait) (king's-son): Martin 1971: pl. 30: 1-5. Cf. 
Eblaite s7-k2, sa-ga-am, sa-gum etc.: Krebernik 1988: 281, 
285? Or possibly cf. saki'u, "scout, guard"?237 

22. Smkn ("Ruler of foreign lands"): Martin 1971: 
no. 1453; perhaps to be vocalized *Samuk ena*8; 
derivation unknown. 

23. Snsk(?) ("son of Re... repeating life"): Bietak 
1991: 52f, fig. 18. Perhaps a s*-form239 from VNSK (cf. 
Murtonen 1986: Ib, 292), "to cut, bite"? The 
consonantal sequence s + + s invites comparison 
with such names as Sunasurra - it seems unlikely 
(except on the basis of a confusion occasioned by the 
hieratic) that we should read r for k on the scarab — 
possibly of Aryan derivation: Mayrhofer 1966: 29.740 

24. Ssi (king): von Beckerath 1965: 270. Cf. Su-se at 
Ebla (Krebernik 1988: 289), and Ugarit (Gordon 1965: 
no. 2494); also Biblical "WW (Murtonen 1986: Ib, 337 
no. 1629); Albright 1968: 153 n. 1. 

25, K2ndy (king): Petrie 1917: pl. XIX (bottom). Cf. 
Kuntaya (Hurrian), Ward 1975: 362f. 

26. Kppwn(?) (king's eldest son): Martin 1971: 129; 


idem 1979: no. 79. Reading and origin uncertain.*#! 

27. T?-ny (king's sister): Helck 1975a: 57, no. 82. Cf. 
Eblaite Ti-en, Krebernick 1988: 291; Ugar. Tny, 
Gordon 1965: no. 2572.24 

28. Trw (king's son): Save-Soderbergh 1964: 30 and 
pl. Va. Cf., "turtle dove,” Eblaite Ti-r, Ti, Krebernik 
1988: 292f.; Gordon 1965: 269b. 

29. T?ti (king's wife): Gauthier 1912: 149; doubtful, 
as the name may be Egyptian (Ranke 1935: 382-85). 

30. Tw i248 (king's sister): Gamer-Wallert 1978: 
39f.; Fajardo and Parcerisa 1983-1984: 284-87.¢44 Cf. 
Eblaite sa-u (Krebernik 1988: 280); Ugar. sw/swy 
(Gordon 1965: no. 1745). If Tis already loosely used 
to render ?¢, then cf. TINNM, "desire, wish." (Koehler and 
Baumgartner 1967f.: 20). 

Although we have recently been comforted by the 
dictum that in ancient orthography there were no 
rigid rules and that variable spellings were permissible 
(Millard 1991: 106ff.), no one can accept that dubious 
assurance as an "open sesame" for any and every 
proposed etymology. Some degree of doubt assails 
many of the proposed derivations in the above list, and 
it would be foolhardy to use it as weighty "hard" 
evidence in attempting to ascertain the place of origin 
of Dynasty Fifteen and their hangers-on. It is with 
extreme caution that one might even presume to voice 
the following: 1. the majority of the PNN examined 
seem to have been at home in dialects spoken along 
the Levantine littoral, rather than in the hinterland. 
The god's names in particular suggest the mountain- 
ous coast from Accho north?4; 2. PNN whose conso- 
nantal structure points indubitably to a non-Semitic 
("Hurrian") origin and no other are conspicuous by 
their absence; 3. Some (1,2,3,10,24,28) may be 
abbreviated forms, others (11,11a,14,21) epithets or 
hybrids; but all indicate a different relationship 
between the scribe and the person named from that 


‘which obtained under the Execration Texts.246 


The Territorial Extent of Hyksos Rule 


It is difficult to tell how far the Hyksos rulers 
claimed, or even in reality enjoyed, suzerainty, so 
spotty are our inscriptional sources, and so equivocal 
the testimony of archaeology.?4’ Texts like those of 
Ikhernofret and Montuhotpi suggest that early in the 
period of Hyksos rule Thebes was under threat of 
attack, and that this attack was beaten back. It is highly 
unlikely, moreover, that a parochial administration 
centered upon Thebes, which could claim sovereignty 
over the Thebaid, was ever terminated by the invaders 
in the north; and the archaeological record at Thebes 
does not countenance the kind of hiatus that a 


"Hyksos interlude" would have occasioned.*4®8 The 
Hyksos artifacts in Nubia attest to nothing more than 
trade via the oasis route. 

Nonetheless, even though left to its own devices, 
Thebes was under the thrall of the superior Asiatic 
power in Avaris. The aggressive expansionism 
suggested by the titularies of Khayan and Apophis, 
when shaken loose from the expected bombast, do not 
exempt Thebes: if the Sa'id is not included among 
Apophis's tribute bringers or within the range of his 
seals, it means only that he treated this reach of the 
Nile as a secure and provincial appendage.**49 
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For the closing years of the Apophis regime we are 
better informed about boundaries. The reign of 
Apophis (c. 1615-1575 B.c.) seems to represent the 
apogee of Hyksos power in Egypt and abroad. The 
words from Apophis' mouth reported by Kamose 
(Kamose II, 16-17) probably accurately reflect the 
perception of the extent of Hyksos hegemony, once 
the formative stage of their rule had passed: "I am lord 
without equal from Hermopolis to Pi-hathor upon 
the...." This passage is of paramount importance for 
the geography of Hyksos rule, but has curiously been 
misunderstood.#59 The whole can only logically be 
construed as a locative statement, delimiting the terri- 
tory within which Apophis claimed overlordship.?°! To 
break the passage after Pi-hathor and make of the rest 
a political statement, couched in a pseudo-verbal 
construction (Smith and Smith 1976: 58), is less 
satisfying: Hermopolis and Pi-hathor are logically the 
limits of the territory on a north-south axis, and the 
phrase following should be attributive to the latter 
toponym. If this is the case, it makes no sense to 
construe Pi-Hathor as Gebelein, since Hermopolis 
must be the southern limit. Rather Pi-hathor must be 
looked for in the north,*°2 and can only be the Prhthr 
of Anastasi iii.3.3, noted for its rushes, and close to the 
marshes of Jwfy (Gauthier 1926: Vol. 2, 117). In the 
Nitocris Adoption Stela (1. 25) it is placed between 
Tanis and Bubastis.?°9 

The phrase following Pi-hathor is crucial to the 
identification, but has posed a problem for translators. 
In fact the signs are much clearer than we have been 
lead to believe (Fig. 1.1, and the facsimile in Fig. 1.2 is 


accurate). The circle is certainly h, but it is far from 
certain that the squarish sign beside it is a phonogram. 
In fact the whole is a writing which appears in 
Ptolemaic geographical lists as the "backwater (phw)" 
of the Mendesian nome.#>* Elsewhere (with town 
determinative) it is associated with S/i-de and Avaris,?°° 
so that it must be placed in the extreme northeast in 
the environs of the later Tanis.2°© In a Ramesside text 
vineyards of Sile and Syene are mentioned in the same 
context as wine produced by the Asiatics of the Aht 
(written @%=:), a passage which reinforces the 
placement of the feature in the northeastern quadrant 
of the Delta (Kitchen 1989: Vol. 7, 68). At an early 
stage either the pronunciation of the word or its 
association lent it an aspect of the dual, and it appears 
as -\¢ (rh.ty) (Gauthier 1926: Vol. 3, 138). This 
preoccupation with the supposed dual nature of the 
word led curiously to a writing with two rsigns, one 
superimposed on the other,” and it is this that has 
influenced the conflated text of the Kamose stela. ‘The 
whole, then, should be read "Pi-hathor on the Rhty 
water." 

The precise location and identification of Rh.ty can 
be elicited from the associations listed above. It 
constituted the backwater of Mendes (i.e., it lay north 
or northeast of the city), and it was contiguous with 
Tanis, Pi-hathor, and Sile. Only one tract will satisfy 
these indicators, and that is the Daqahlieh plain 
between Tel er-Rub'a and San el-Hagar, which before 
the early 19th century was flooded most of the year?°® 
(see Fig. 1.3). 


Josephus's Excerpts from the Aegyptiaca 
Bearing on the Hyksos 


Of the two pericopes from Contra Apionem translated 
above (nos. 77-78), the first shows signs of having been 
rendered from a Demotic original. Elsewhere I have 
pointed out that the use of such geographical and 
ethnic terms as the "East," the "Assyrians," and 
"Phoenicia" betray a nomenclature common to Demo- 
tic pieces in the 3rd quarter of the first millennium 
B.C. The Assyrians especially are the "bogeymen’” of the 
storyteller.*°? In the sphere of idiom, besides ns7z, "to 
rage,’ and hsy, "vile" (Redford 1986b: 241f.) one might 
also suggest i.mht (ayacte), "seize," or 3m, "grasp" 
(Westendorf 1965-1977: 6, 498) as the original text 
that occasioned the use of vElpd@; sm3, "to slay, cut 
the throat" as the original which oga¢@ rendered; 


Smew T3-mhw "Southland and Delta" behind 'KVO KO 


KATO YOPav; and perhaps ntyw r rwty or m°.wy bnr/p3 
bnr as the original of tOv &w@@ev (Erichsen 1954: 53; 


Volten 1962: 95; Sethe 1904, 128: 10, 129: 8). The false 
etymology of Avaris undoubtedly derives from the 
reinterpretation of the name during the Late Period as 
involving wert, "leg (1.e., of Osiris)" (de Meulenaere 
1964: 169). 

The second pericope, no. 90, however, is a brief 
paraphrase by Josephus of a longer piece,*°° detailing 
a section of the Aegyptiaca now lost. Several features of 
no. 77 reappear here, slightly modified. For example, 
in no. 77 Avaris is enlarged and fortified by Salitis as a 
protective strongpoint against the Assyrian threat?®!; 
in no. 78 Avaris is provided with impregnable walls by 
the retreating Hyksos against the advancing Thebans. 
No. 77 refers to the burdensome taxes imposed by the 
Hyksos; no. 78 describes Avaris as packed with their 
plunder. The figure 240,000 is in no. 77 the size of the 
garrison in Avaris; in no. 78 the total number of the 
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Figure 1.1. Portion of Kamos II stela 





Figure 1.2. “Pi-hathar upon the Rekhty-water of Avaris” 
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Hyksos who retired to Judae. Reference to the siege, 
the treaty, and the retirement to the Levant are found 
only in no. 78, and it is these details that indicate the 
true nature of the Vorlage to no. 78. 

For "Misphragmouthosis" and "Thoumosis" are 
merely garbled or conflated versions of the prenomen 
Mn-hpr-r and the birth name Dhwty-ms, and the story a 
folktale inspired by the historical siege of Megiddo.?6? 
The city packed with plunder and "Foreign Rulers" 
(=Hyksos) 23 the agreement whereby the besieged are 
eventually allowed to depart,*4 and their departure 
for "Syria" (Rinw/ H3rw) all derive from the historical 


The HyRksos 


No textual evidence bears upon the place of origin 
of the rulers whom the King-list classifies as the 
Fifteenth Dynasty.2®> The onomasticon shows that 
names of West Semitic derivation were popular, 
(although one or two might possibly be non-Semitic), 
and this probably points to the language spoken by the 
newcomers. 

The use of the term hk? h?s(w Jt to designate power 
holders, but not those formally recognized as Pharaoh, 
presents a slight anomaly (Redford 1970a: 101ff.). As 
used in the Old and Middle Kingdom the term had 
come to mean an "alien authority,” a leader beyond 
the pale, often employed with a trace of the pejorative. 
The Egyptians who made the seals on which the 
phrase occurs were now subservient to these author- 
ities, yet they continued to call them by the appelative 
they used of them when Egypt was independent. They 
felt no need (as apparently the Byblians had) to 
translate foreign terms of office and Pag na into 
Egyptian: the foreigners are not called h? ty-<.266 Thus a 
cultural gap seems to interpose itself between the 
rulers and the ruled, at least at the outset of Hyksos 
occupation: the Egyptians were ignorant of the inter- 
nal power structure of the foreign community, and the 
foreigners felt little need or desire to communicate it 
to the conquered. 

The identification. of the six Hyksos kings with 
specific rulers mentioned on the monuments, though 
still tentative, has achieved a certain degree of unani- 
mity among scholars (Kempinski 1985: 129-37; Franke 
1988: 262; Redford 1992: 108ff.).267 There remains, 
however, a certain number of "royal" names (often 
contained on scarabs only) which stand over and 
above the names that can be equated with the "six," 
and these pose fundamental problems of historical 
interpretation. The following explanations of this 
bothersome fact might be entertained and examined: 

1. The names might belong to rulers not counte- 





records of Thutmose III's first campaign. The faulty 
placement of the story and the anachronisms have 
nothing to do with Manetho, much less any postulated 
redactor or epitomizer: Manetho is simply expanding 
the king-list by faithfully recounting the literary pieces 
extant in his own day in his temple library. He made 
little or no attempt to harmonize or rectify, a failure 
modern historians may be thankful for. In this case, as 
in so many others, the tales he reproduces are those 
which achieved final form (in Demotic) in Saite times 
or later (Redford 1986b: 206-30). 


System of Rule 


nanced by the king-list tradition.268 This is as much a 
problem for the reconstruction of the Thirteenth Dy- 
nasty as it is for our understanding of the Fifteenth. 
But to conjure up, on the basis of provenience of mon- 
uments, minor principalities in the provinces is essen- 
tially wrong-headed: on no other grounds could we 
demonstrate the reality of an "Abydene" or "Theban" 
state, or a "kingdom of Nehesy" (Franke 1988: 258ff.; 
Bietak 1984: 56-76), contemporaneous with the cen- 
tral power wherever it might be at the time. The pass- 
ing comment of Artapanos that in the time of "Ch- 
enephres...there were many kings of Egypt" (Eusebius 
Praep. Evang. 1x. 27.3), has by some been taken to sup- 
port the notion of an Egypt fragmented into several in- 
dependent states (Hayes 1973: 49f.; Spalinger 1984: 
1045f.; Franke 1988: 258 and n. 38). But the passage 
does nothing more than attempt to provide a solution 
to an internal contradiction Artapanos's conflation of 
tradition produced, viz., how could there be two 
Pharaohs, Palmanothes and Chenephres, reigning si- 
multaneously?*69 It says nothing about a fragmented 
state and in fact, as the story progresses, it is clear that 
Chenephres rules over all of Egypt. 

2. The names belong to the Fourteenth, Xoite, 
Dynasty, and are to be assigned to the fragmentary col. 
ix of the Turin Canon (Bietak 1984: 59-76; Franke 
1988: 256ff.; Yoyotte 1989: 17-63; von Beckerath 1986: 
1443f.). The latter may or may not be a correct assign- 
ment, but a Xoite dynasty never existed (cf. Redford 
1970: 20f.; idem 1986b: 199f. and n. 245). A connection 
between Re-kharakhte and kingship and the site of 
Xois is a late development (Vernus 1986: 1303). 

3. The names are indeed to be dated to the floruit of 
the Fifteenth Dynasty, but were not honored as 
designations of royalty by the king-list. The reason is to 
be sought in either (or both) of the following sugges- 
tions: (a) the names belonged to crown princes or 
others of the bloodline who enjoyed ephemeral 
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coregencies, or (b) the names were erstwhile and 
short-lived choices by members of the "Six," who are 
better known by their final and more-favored epithets. 
It is virtually impossible to estimate the merits of these 
suggestions. Whatever one thinks of the first,27° it is 
true that Apophis changed his prenomen twice.?7! 

4. The names belonged to vassals of the Hyksos, 
both Asiatic and Egyptian. Kamose I, 1 has made us 
aware of the suzerain-vassal relationship which existed 
between Apophis and Kamose at the behest of the 
former.?72 It may be that the names in question, most 
of them in the form of prenomina, were those 
formally adopted by vassals at the moment of their 
appointment. 

The third, and especially the fourth, suggestion 
seems plausible. Prenomina involving causative forms 
may point to Khiyan, whose own was Sewoserenre;?73 
Sekenenre may have dated his appointment from the 
time when Apophis bore the prenomen Akenenre. 
Again, prenomina containing the infix -woser?74 might 
have been taken under Mer-woser-re Yackob-har. That 
vassals" might have written their names couched amid 
such epithets as "Perfect God" and "Son of Re" seems 
not to have been of much moment. Generic terms for 
"vassals" varied and imprecision was tolerated: "gran- 
dee" (wr) occurs?”> but also "ruler" (hk), 276 both of 
which had long conveyed a parochial association. 
Whether "retainer" (smsw) figured in any hierarchical 
arrangement involving subordination to the overlord 
is not certain (Ward 1982: 175ff.). 

Of the problematical names of the period, that of 
Nehesy (Bietak 1984: 59-76; Yoyotte 1989: 119-37), 
poses a difficulty virtually unsolvable in the present 
state of our knowledge. It is difficult to link the king 


whose heir apparency, prenomen, and subsequent 
reign are reflected in the substantial monuments 
reviewed above (p. 1Off.; nos. 6-10) with the ephemeral 
individual of Turin Canon viii.l who passed a fleeting 
three months on the throne.?77 We must either postu- 
late more than one king bearing this name?2’8 or 
consider the possibility of an error in the placement 
and length of reign. Moreover, the prenomen which 
Nehesy of the monuments is known to have born, i.e, 
Fshare, is of a formation with the component ~ known 
only from the end of the Second Intermediate 
Period.?79 His patronage of Seth of Avaris (I, nos. 6, 
10) a fortiori points to the Fifteenth Dynasty, while the 
commemoration of his heir apparency recalls the 
relatively large number of "king's (eldest) son(s)"” on 
Hyksos monuments (Martin 1971: pl. 30: 1-5; pl. 32: 18 
[no. 308; cf. no. 660]; zdem 1979: 223 [no. 79]; Giveon 
1976: 129, fig. 1: 2-4; Bietak 1981: 63-73; Save- 
Soderbergh 1964: pl. Va).28° Moreover, his designa- 
tion as "king's (eldest) son" (Martin, 1971: nos. 782- 
95a) sets him apart from the few bearers of that title in 
the Thirteenth Dynasty (where smsw does not occur) 
(Schmitz 1976: 214), and ties him closely to the 15th. 
It seems to me inescapable that Nehesy be placed 
within the timespan of the Fifteenth Dynasty, as an 
erstwhile eldest son of Khiyan or Apophis, the only 
Hyksos kings, incidentally, to leave behind construc- 
tion and inscriptions in stone. The name, though 
resembling a nickname "the Nubian,” could enjoy 
perfectly good credentials in a West Semitic language; 
and such a derivation is likely to be preferred in light 
of Nehesy's northern domicile (Gordon 1965: no. 
1634a; Koehler and Baumgartner 1983: 652; 
Murtonen 1986: 162 [no. 1073], 291) .28! 


Notes 


1. Or pupil of His Majesty. 

2. Wb. IV, 92: 10; pectoral of pylon or door-shape. 

3. For hps, "scimitar," see Schosske 1980: 819-21; this 
form of sword occurs already in the Memphite text of 


Amenemhet II: Farag 1980: (16 + x); Altenmuller and 
Moussa 1991: 12. 


4. Presumably of a fortress, as often in the Second 
Intermediate Period: see El-Sayed 1979: 177 n. z Ward 
1982: 185; Quirke 1990: 7 n. 11. 


5. Or "the land knows not (mkh?) his equal” or similar. 


6. The iterative construction suggests alternative © 


conditions: cf. Gardiner 1950: §217. 


7. Bleiberg 1985/6: 10. 
8. Literally, "great of paternity." 


9. Or perhaps to be taken at its signification "He-who- 
comes-bearing-good-things." 


10. Read [w3/y s[y] r g3w. 


11. Hrp.ti, possibly to be understood figuratively as well 
as literally. 


12. Read mk, confused with mek3, "brave," Wb. II, 50: 
6. 


13. This would perhaps fill the space available. 


14. The three terms used are in ascending order, and 
apply accurately to the rudimentary temple of Amun 
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that stood in Sobek-hotpe's day. On "broad hall" 
(wsht), the spacious outer court, modeled on that of a 
private house, into which the laity was permitted, see 
Vercoutter 1950: 89; Spencer 1984: 71ff.; pr, “holy 
temenos," was a more general term for the sacred 
enclosure in general, which descended to the latest 
stages of the language as a designation of temples in 
general: Wd. II, 397: 6-8. Vergote 1964: 135-37; 
Reymond 1977: 78. 


15. All in cartouche. 


16. Birthday of Nephthys; in the 17th century the date 
would have fallen approximately in the third week of 
October, when the inundation had reached its greatest 
extent, and was on the point of falling. 


17. On R3-3ht, see the sources listed in Gomaa 1987: 
231f.; also Bietak 1990: 14. The term refers to the 
margin of cultivated land east of the Bubastite branch 
and south of the Dagakhlieh plain. 


18. See below, p. 80, no. 15. 
19. With throw-stick determinative. 


20. This is Thoth's qualification, as emanuensis of the 
divine conclave. 


21. Or "arms giving, the flood purifying, Thoth 
offering..." 


22. Or "the principal superior prophet." 
23. Cult images are meant. 


24. H3 denotes the office of an official: van den Boorn 
1985: 24 n. 107; idem 1988: 22. Which official is meant 
in this case is difficult to determine as nfr does not 
supply a formal designation. Presumably this was the 
bureau wherein the "Blue Book" of cult prescriptions 
(stpty wr) was kept, possibly what Ramesses III later 
calls "The Office of the Writings of Egypt (P. Harris 
26, 9; 47, 8; 56, 7) or "The Office of the 
Underworld(?)" (P. Harris 79,1). 


25. Or: "everyone said: (he is) one open to his 
brethren.” 


26. Less likely, "a cessation of labor be offered me." 
27. Le., the stela. | 

28. Redford 1986a: 125f., n. 7-8. 

29. van den Boorn 1985: 32ff. 


30. Conceivably, this could be the ruler's name; 
O'Connor 1984: 108. 


31. Lower Nubia: Zibelius-Chen 1988: 51, n. 102 and 
passim. 


32. The text is very difficult, as Smith's commentary 
attests. One thinks of sn-ntr or the like: cf. Wo. IV, 498. 


33. The composition of this stela is peculiar, and one 


might imagine that the first three lines were an 


afterthought. 


34. This is placed immediately beneath the double 
udjat-eye in the space for the vignette. 


35. The sign has nothing to do with anything that 
could be translated "anouncer priest,’ and is not to be 
construed with any function of the dedicant. 


36. Between the lines is the name "Ta-Ipu, justified." 


37. Smith 1976: 53, n. 3 suggests "of the Ruler of 
Kush." 


38. All in one cartouche. 
39. See below, p. 78, no. 7. 
40. Found at Bubastis, Hall 1914: HTBMV, pl. 18. 


41. Usurped from king Mr-Ms® of Dynasty Thirteen: 
von Beckerath 1965: 274. 


4?. End of cartouche. 


43. On this personal name, see the onomasticon 
below, p. 82, no. 27. 


44, Simpson's suggestion that sp.tw is a transcription of 
VSPT of West Semitic (op. cit. 236) is less ingenious 
than he thinks. He has correctly divined that the 
group stands in the position of a title, and Te th can, 
in fact, be rendered by Egyptian simple # cf. Hoch 
1992: 303f., 479f.; Murtonen 1989: Part One, Section 
BB, 434 (Akkadian variant). 


45. Or Rhwy? Cf. Rhw rr(?): Dunand 1937: Vol. I, pl. 
43, and p. 19. 


46. See the onomasticon, below p. 80 no. 18. 

47. See onomasticon, below p. 82 no. 30. 

48. wb: Wo. I, 282: 2. 

49. See Andreu and Cauville 1977: 8. 

50. Literally "with numerous (successful) occasions..." 


51. Nis, in the sense of "read aloud": Wé II, 204: 11-13; 
Meeks 1980: Vol. 1, 183; idem 1981: Vol. 2, 185; often 
in a cultic context: Redford 1986b: 38, n. 135. Mw (if 
not a misunderstanding of another ligature) I take in 
the sense that it is used in the expression hr mw N, "on 
N's water," i.e., faithful to someone: Wo II, 52-53. 


52. Literally, "name." 


53. With Gardiner 1950: sign-list A2 as determinative, 
under the influence of ni, "to cry" (Wo II, 305). 


54. No cartouche. 


55. The divisions of the Second Intermediate Period 
into "dynasties" in modern histories is misleading in its 
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implication that we are dealing with discrete group- 
ings that had a semblance of reality during the period 
in question. This borrowing of a "Manethonian" 
division does not imply any credence in a family of 
rulers, nor even in a regime different from the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, which had held sway in Itj-towy. It 
refers solely to those Theban kings (whoever they 
were) whose brief floruits occupied the first 80 years or 
so of the Fifteenth Dynasty occupation of the north. If 
we are to remain saddled with these numbers, then 
"Seventeenth" ought to be reserved, in my view, for the 
family of Sekenenre Taco. In general on Dyn. 17, see 
Blankenberg-van Delden 1982; Dodson, 1991; Bennet 
1995, 1996. 


56. von Beckerath 1965: 284. 


57. Personifications of authoritative utterance and in- 
telligence respectively: Hornung 1982: 76f.; Silverman 
1991: 33, 65. 


58. On the "Followers of Horus” see von Beckerath 
1956: 1-10; Kaiser 1959: 119ff.; Redford 1986b: 232f. 


59. Not in cartouche. 


60. The solemn processional at Abydos in the Osirian 
passion play. 


61. Literally, "the endowment is to be caused to be set 
up...." Boundary stelae are implied. 


62. Read rd3t: Gardiner 1950: §180. 


63. The Egyptian idiom reverses the order; literally, 
‘thickness and length." 


64. The dimensions are c. 2 x 2.3 km, suggesting that 
we are dealing with a quadrilateral figure, in which the 
numerals are the axial measurements. This would suit 
the contexts in which the little-known word d3yt 
occurs (Wb V, 519: 2-3; Anast. I, 16.8. Cf. possibly 
Meeks 1972: 12*, 80, n. 88), which would then stand 
for "linear dimension" of a rectangle, and by extension 
perhaps a rectangle (or cube) itself: cf. the use in 
Spiegelberg 1898: no. 133 (3,6) “upper d3yi." Do we 
have here a word for "casemate"? See also Westendorf 


1965-1977: 41 2f. 

65. See Vernus 1989: 154. 

66. Read a relative form. 

67. Corrected from Redford 1992: 112. 
68. Perhaps ssp tp w3t: Wo. IV, 433:13. 


69. Vernus 1989: 149 n. j. Literally one might read "a 
king of the interior of Thebes.” Hn, with cognates hnit, 
"inside (gate)" (Posener-Kriéger 1968: pl.3d, 12 col. 
B), Anw, “residence city" (van den Boorn 1988: 49; 
"palace" Goelet 1982: 153ff.), designates the heart or 
core of a place or subdivision, and could in fact be 
rendered "holy-of-holies": Goyon 1972: 101 n. 179. 


The revealing passage in Sethe 1906-1909, 1543:4 
contrasts "provisions of hn-i3wy "with a great shipment 
(inw) of every foreign land"; and clearly An(w) here 
conveys the nuance of "native": cf. Caminos 1958: 30f. 


70. Read nhm, clear in the photograph. For nhm used 
of communities or cities, cf. Kamose I, 4; Posener 
1937: p. 18f. 


71. I had formerly (Redford 1992: 112) read a partly 
hacked cw3; Vernus 1989: 150 n.0 opted for wi. Neither 
really suits the traces. [ have no suggestion to offer. 


72. Vernus 1989: 150 n p. 
73. Wb. I, 152; corrected from Redford 1992: 112. 


74. The text is problematical. Before m3 appears the 
trace of a sign which could bek, but km3 with the 
present determinative makes little sense. There seems 
no escape from construing the word as "lions," but 
who are they? Semantic antecedents exist in "foreign 
lands" and "those who had attacked," but lions are 
singularly inappropriate in an Egyptian context as a 
metaphor for the enemy. Do the traces suit mz "like 
lions. . ."? Or mi sn m3iw, "as lions sense drinking water 
etc"? 


75. mhsw 3hw, which I take to be a hendiadys construc- 
tion (cf. Wb. I, 12:15), rather than an otherwise 
unattested word for "sauriens" (Vernus 1989: 151, n. 
x); for 3hy of the "flood of the inundation," see CT VI, 
231m. The Group is in front extraposition, resumed by 
ms °.f. For the rhetorical image of the crocodile 
employed as a favorable reference, see Vandier 1950: 
186. 


76. Vernus 1989: 148. 
77. Read hnt-hn-nfrw? 
78. Nsw prw-. 


79. Literally, ". . .turned his back." The notion of 
"response" in the sense of military retaliation is known 
from the Middle Kingdom: Sethe 1928: 84:2. 


80. Or, "skipper (s hry), sharp-willed one," etc. 
81. Vernus 1989: 152, n. al. 


82. The water procession formed an indispensable 
part of most divine festivals: Wb. UI, 375; Meeks 1980: 
Vol. 1, 293. 


83. The nome-deity of Pi-sopdu (Saft el-Henneh) with 
associations with Memphis, the eastern frontier and 
the Sinai: Sauneron 1950: 117-20; Kees 1954: 36f.; 
Giveon 1984: 777ff.; Yoyotte 1989: 17-63. 


84. Presumably a cult installation (ku-chapel?) of Antef 
at the site, in imitation of Senwosret III and 
anticipation of Amose; Ayrton et al. 1904: pl. 36, 53, 
61. Not mentioned by Gomaa 1987: 187-222. 
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85. A superior rank among the "royal plenipoten- 
tiaries" (=king's sons) of the period: Schmitz 1976: 
242f. The addition of "mighty" (nt) to "Ruler" might 
indicate the period immediately prior to the lber- 
ation: Redford 1967: 37. | 


86. In the early 16th century, this date would have 
fallen in late April. 


87. The priest charged with the anointing and clothing 
of the god: Vittmann 1986: 63-65. 


88. The commercial agent and traveler for the temple: 
see Hayes 1955: 75f.; Caminos 1958: 58 col. 43; 
Spencer 1984: 157. 


89. Not "harbor (enemies)," as Faulkner 1962: 302; t3w 
(passive sdm.f) here has the nuance "to acquire" (Wo. 
V, 346), and the idiom parallels iry Aft, "to act 


in a hostile manner" (Wo III, 277:5; Westendorf 
1965-1977: 340). 


90. Or "remembered": Kitchen 1979: Vol. II, 254: 6; 
see Leclant 1961: 11, n. w; Fischer 1972: 64 ff. 


91. The relationship of a priest to a temple was gov- 
erned by a contract which stipulated how many "por- 
tions” of what was offered in the temple in aggregate 
should constitute his "ration" or salary: Helck 1975a: 
169ff.; idem 1986b: 417f. Destroying such a contract 
would mean, in effect, that no one would have 
occasion any longer to pronounce his name. 


92. Nekhbit the vulture and Edjo the cobra, patron 
goddesses of Upper and Lower Egypt respectively. 


93. Literally, “going forth of heart" (prt-id). 

94. Reading cbw. 

95. See James 1962: 60; Simpson 1963: 49. 

96. The grain god: Griffiths 1980: 165-67. 

97. Read hs+hr. 

98. di(w) snn.tw. Faulkner 1962: 232. 

99. In the vignette above he is called "chief steward." 
100. I.e., to carry it out. 


101. Rd.ww is probably from rwd, "to be strong,” etc., in 
a bound construction or (less likely) with an omitted 
dative following. Krf I have taken from the root "to 
bend" in the ethical sense conveyed by Coptic KPOY 
(Westendorf 1965-1977: 69); we might also consider 
nb krf “owner of the bag," 1.e. the wealthy person. To 
this point the statements are gnomic. 


102. Reading rhn.ti (with Gardiner 1950: sign U33 
written in metathesized position), "one to be relied 
upon." A personal name, though possible, seems 
decidedly less likely. 


103. Almost "to the death": Lacau 1949: 10 + n.1; the 


intensity and unrelenting aspect of the struggle is what 
is conveyed. 


104. I.e., times? Less likely, one might read 37,000; or 
"by the tens of thousands,” the three strokes after dit 
being plural indicators. This would then leave "7,000" 
unexplained. 


105. Of paramount importance here is the figure "reg- 
nal year 3," as this is the regnal year in which Kamose's 
campaign to Avaris is dated: Lacau 1939: 249f., pl. 37. 
It is highly likely, in view of the range of the military 
ventures recounted in lines 12 through 16, that Ka- 
mose was the king under whom Em-heb served. Now 
the kmkm-drum. on which the writer did his drum-ming 
is, to judge from the determinative, a darabukhah (Wb 
V, 40: 5); and it is significant that in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty this drum is often associated with the military: 
Brack and Brack 1980: Taf. 47b; idem 1977: Taf. 9, 28a; 
S. and Redford forthcoming; Davies 1932: pl. 44; 
Naville 1908: pl. 155; further sources in Ziegler 1977: 
203ff. Parades, marches, and perhaps even engage- 
ments were accompanied by the drum, and nothing 
more need be read into Em-heb's state-ment: regnal 
year 3 was a year devoted to military activity. In 
general, see Hickmann 1982: 239ff.; idem 1986: 767ff. 


106. Hn, often with overtones of prosody and cadence. 
107. Habitual connotation of the imperfect. 


108. On the location of the Miu see Zibelius-Chen 
1988: 79, 165, 192, and the sources there given. 


109. I.e., at attacking the city? 


110. These, his captives, are clearly to be construed as 
his (later) reward; a similar case is that of Amose si- 
Abina. 


111. Le., he brought home (repatriated) his family 
after lengthy residence on assignment(?) in Kush. 


112. Literally, "Sety-fruit-chewer": Janssen 1975: 355f. 
113. The gold? 


114. Less likely meaning: there was not (enough) left 
over for (me to take) another wife. 


115. 1/50 of an arura, i.e., 200 square cubits. 

116. 100 square cubits. 

117. Presumably captives he was allowed to keep. 

118. Le., the statue? Or is one of the gods understood? 


119. Daughter of Taco I and Tety-sheri: Troy 1979: 
81ff.; idem 1986: 160f.; Robins 1982: 71f. 


120. Of the two exemplars of the text, the stela and the 
Carnarvon Tablet, the translation follows the Tablet 
for line numbering. 
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121. Superimposed on an origional "may he live." 
Lacau 1939: 250 and pl. 37. 


122. Carnarvon Tablet "Kamose." 


123. There may be a conscious emulation here of 
Antef I of the Eleventh Dynasty, who broke into open 
rebellion with Herakleopolis, and bore the same 
epithet. 


124. Lesko 1982: Vol. 1, 193. 


125. Or: "There is none who can surpass him...," that 
is, Apophis. 


126. Kusae, in the 14th township of Upper Egypt: 
Gomaa 1987. Gillam 1990. 


127. Or perhaps we are dealing here with a (mis- 
placed?) parenthetic remark: "they (the councillors) 
drew out their tongues and spoke (following the 
reading of the stela) of one accord." Cf. Helck 1972: 
113. 


128. Vernus 1977: 184, note 45. 


129. Read twr (Faulkner 1962: 295); another possibility 
might be to read the verb nt? (Wo. II, 351: 4-5), and 
construe as an » sdm.n.f, thus "I can never move freely 
when the land is partitioned with me." 


130. On the Madjay auxiliaries and their equation with 
the Pan-grave people, see Bietak 1966: 73ff; zdem 1982: 
Vol. V, 1003f. 


131. On Nefrusy, see Gomaa 1987: Vol. 1, 316-18; 
Kessler 1981: 120ff. 


132. Unknown location: Kessler 1981: 140 and n. 639. 


133. Presumably an Egyptian border patrol responsible 
for monitoring the Kusae frontier. Such patrols 
operated on the north and south: van den Boorn 
1988: 205; Redford 1990b: 35 and notes 255-56. 


134. Literally, "evil." 


135. Pr-djed-ken is unknown; one might derive the 
second element from S$DQ + an, and construe the 
whole as a toponym of Hyksos formation. On the 
other hand, "the House of Him-that-speaks-brave- 
things" (i.e., a mocking reference to Apophis) is in- 
genious: Smith and Smith 1976: 60. It is doubtful 
whether it has anything to do with Ddkw of the Ah- 
mose-si-Abina text: Bietak 1975a: 190f. 


136. Or "they have never come to pass for him." 


137. Unknown, but presumably in the environs of 
Avaris. 


138. Address (?) 


139. Literally, "at the oar"; a circumstantial (thus "plac- 
ing prow to steering oar") I think unlikely: Murnane 
1978: 278. 


140. I take the word to be an abbreviated writing of 
h3, in this case "to cast upon, throw down," in a neu- 
tral sense which in English occasions a passive con- 
struction. 32 "to measure" is also possible, but I won- 
der what this would mean. 


141. I doubt that this is a reference to the "Backwater" 
(phw) of Tanis (so Habachi 1972: 35, 53); see Murnane 
1978. 


142. Smith and Smith 1976: 63f. 


143. Usually taken to be "rats" or the like: cf. Helck 
1972: 112; but in light of the meaning of the root inh 
"to surround, enclose" we might construe as an Old 
Perfective and render "fledglings ensconced in their 
holes." In that case the animal-determinative would 
have been added because of the overall sense. 


144. Not "this is the assault" (Smith and Smith 1976: 
60; cf. Habachi 1972: 34). This is the shocked 
statement of the ladies on the wall. 


145. Westendorf 1965-1977: 465. 


146. This sequence of verb forms all refer to the past, 
not the future (pace Save-Soderbergh 


1956: 56 and n. 6; Habachi 1972: 36) nor the present 
(Smith and Smith 1976: 60). Kamose is mixing the 
(colloquial) aorist of Late Egyptian with the 
obsolescent sdm.n.f, Gitton 1974: 250. 


147. Literally "emptiness." 
148. See part below, 83ff. 


149. On the letter see Stadelmann 1965: 62-69; Save- 
Soderbergh, 1949: 56, n. 11. 


150. Or "why is it that..."; inversion of the interrogative 
phrase is rare (but cf. Gardiner 1950: §495, n.9), and 
one wonders whether the present text reflects the 
position lama(h) would occupy in Canaanite. 


151. Not "chosen"; Apophis is using the basic meaning 
of the root "to chop up, dismember": Gardiner 1946: 
54, n. t Leclant 1961: 68, n. 4. 


152. L.e., Kush. 


153. Or "I did not avert my attention (from) the 
northerner." 


154. Le., the letter. 


155. Prnbt-tp-ihw, in the 22nd nome of Upper Egypt: 
Gomaa 1986: 380ff. 


156. Read an original mnz. 
157. Habachi 1972: 43, n e. 
158. Uphill 1975: 250; Quirke 1990: 6Lff., 70, n. 27. 


159. The name of a ship for the royal progress, 
originally "That-which-the-Two-Lands-Adore" (Sethe 
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1903-1933: 236: 8). The association of officials bearing 
the title Zim.ty with ships and expeditions is well 
known: Helck 1954: 98f.; Posener-Kriéger 1976: 595f. 


160. On the name see Fischer 1991: 28. 
161. Ary-hnyut. 
162. Vandersleyen 1968: 23. 


163. Le., a full-time, "professional" soldier (although 
not a mercenary in our sense of the word): Redford 


1988a: 24, n. 50; idem 1992: 215. 
164. Vandersleyen 1968: 24, no. 4. 
165. Literally, "on my two feet:" 


166. See Bietak 1975: 190f. There is no compelling 
reason why this word should not be derived from a 
West Semitic VSDQ, as Semitic Q does occasionally 
appear in Egyptian transcription, as Hoch 1992: 356ff. 


167. Le., from a slain enemy, to indicate a "kill." 


168. Gardiner 1950: 8112 (ex. 5); WbV, 211:10; the use 
of the demonstrative accents the importance of the 
locale (Vandersleyen 1970: 74), but may also bear the 
nuance "(Egypt) proper” as opposed to territory peri- 
pheral or foreign. Cf. "This Upper Egypt,” Cruz-Uribe 
1986: 31-33. 


169. In the mid 16th century B.c. the date would have 
fallen in early July. 


170. Late October. 

171. Literally, "gored (his way)." 

172. Third epagomenal day. 

173. Fourth epagomenal day. 

174, Line numbering follows the verso. 


175. Part of the titulary of Kamose (H. Goedicke, oral 
communication). 


176. Read [né] nt. 


177. Possibly, in view of what follows, a desire that the 
divine image be plated(?) with gold was expressed. Or 
is Amun's general warmth for the king contrasted with 
the (unexplained) anger of the other gods? 


178. Le., the wailing for Osiris in the pantomime of his 
passion, enacted yearly at Abydos. 


179. Literally "returned in guilding.” 


180. W, possibly the same word as in Kamose II, 23 
(q.v.), wherein it could mean "destructive force": cf. 
Kitchen 1979 II, 52: 6-10, 69: 14 (Kadesh Poem) 
where it parallels hdb, "slay"; wue (Wo. I, 280: 9-10) is 
the intensive reduplication of this simplex. 


181. Or perhaps better, "Chamber of the Noble One," 


i.e., the resident god(dess): Feucht 1978: 73f.; the 
reference is to the "guardian spirit" of a shrine, often 
conceived of in serpent form: Gardiner 1946: 46, n. 17; 
L. R. Fischer 1969: 197ff. 


182. Spencer 1984: 125-30. 
183. Le., the priestly offices in the temples. 


184. Presumably the temple is meant: Gardiner 1946: 
48f.; the following verb-forms can be neither infinitives 
nor participles (cf. smn and di) and passive sdm.fis the 
only possible interpretation. 


185. Probably the lioness-goddess Pakhet to whom the 
temple is dedicated: Graefe 1982: 640f. 


186. N Ad, "to entitle," not "to open"; cf. Amenemope 1, 
ihe 


187. The final act of any ritual offering ceremony: see 
Parker, Leclant and Goyon 1979: 50, notes 22, 25. 


188. On cAmau, if correctly vocalized, see Zibelius- 
Chen 1988: 76ff. 


189. m r-dmdyt, not m r3, "orally," which according to 
col. 30 is an undesirable thing. R here is the abstract 
preformative. 


190. The sacred tree in Heliopolis on the leaves of 
which the king's name mysteriously appeared, thus 
signalizing his legitimacy: Helck 1957: 11 7ff.; Leclant 
1965: 275ff.; Mysliwiec 1980: 349ff. 


191. Le., Egypt and the deserts. 


192. On these two places (in the Sinai?) see Gomaa 
1987: 279. 


193. Hathor. 
194. See above p. 62, n. 181. 


195. Following Sethe 1906-1909, 387: 1, read s3/dJ, 
and construe as referring to the necessity to redig 
foundations, sacred lake, etc.: Badawy 1957: 56; Meeks 
1982: Vol. III, 284. 


196. Or "the appropriate time.” 


197. Gardiner 1946: 52; Gomaa 1987: 288ff., 312ff. (in 
the 16th and 15th townships respectively of Upper 


Egypt). 

198. Or literally "its surroundings" (?). 
199. A priestly title? 

200. The ithyphallic god Min. 


201. Le., no record existed of the specific times, and 
oral tradition had proved faulty. 


202. The cycle of eight personifications of the Abyss at 
Hermopolis. 
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203. Goddesses of fortune and childbirth. 


204. Hatshepsut makes the name feminine and applies 


it as an epithet to Nehmet-awy ("she who saves the 


unfortunate"), consort of Thoth at Hermopolis: 
Boylan 1922: 208ff.; Bleeker 1973: 67, 122. 


205. Gardiner 1946: 54 (7). 


206. Wrmt, originally "awning, bower" (Wo I, 333: 2-3), 
but now something topped or capped, or provided 
with a "“lean-to"; possibly colonnade-wall. 


207. The text distinguishes between "Asiatics"” (¢3mw = 
speakers of a West Semitic language: Redford 1986a: 
126f.) and "wanderers" (si3w, Wb IV, 470; cf. 
"wandering demons," Gourlay 1979: 376, no. 1). While 
by Coptic times the root signified "foreignness" (Wes- 
tendorf 1965-1977: 314; Loprieno 1988: 30ff.), in 
origin as the determinative shows it marked the person 
designated as one who moved around, a transhumant. 


208. The locution refers to the past, not the future. 
209. The uraeus. 


210. On this epithet, often used of gods, see among 
others Helck 1965: 173-76; idem 1966: 43; Redford 
1970: 42, n. 2; Goedicke 1981: 33f. 


211. I cannot follow the reading "Amun"; Sethe's text 
basically seems acceptable. 


212. Read wad? 

213. No name preserved or (probably) written. 

214. L.e., He-of-Nubt, Nakada, Seth's cult-seat in Upper 
Egypt. 


215. The cobra-goddess of Buto and patroness of 
Lower Egypt. 


216. See Polz 1986: 160ff. 
217. The celestial sun-barque. 
218. Doubtful reading. 


219. Similarly Barguet 1962: 161; also Buto stela |. 6 
“foreign rulers among the southerners and 
northerners:” Bedier 1994. 


220. Redford 1986b: 229f.; that this is a misunderstood 
epithet ("blessed be [the name]....") lacks any basis in 
Egyptian idiom (Franke 1988: 258, n. 38). 


221. Manetho. 


222. These show a use of "weak" consonants as matres 
lecttonis (I am indebted to Dr. James Hoch for this 
_ insight. Hoch (1992: 570f.) himself sees the Hyksos 
period as transitional in the evolution of syllabic 
orthography: cf. Foreign Words in Late Egyptian (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Toronto, 1991, 570f.) 


223. Cf. Eblaite Jb-ot (for Ip-ki): Krebernik 1988: 38, 
214. 


224. Cf. the Afro-Asiatic root 'ata: Hohenberger 1988: 
12. 


295. Cf. also Ward 1975: 362. 


226. May sometimes appear in Egyptian as «: Redford 
1986a: 131f. 


227. Murtonen 1986: Ib, 265. no. 778; cf. idem, 1086: 
la, 326f. 


Much has been writen on this name (cf., among 
others, Yeivin 1959: 16ff.; Ward 1975: 258f.; Giveon 
1976: 133; Ahituv 1984: 200; Kempinski 1985: 133). 
While it is clear that we have a West Semitic precanye 
form, presumably from VeKB, ' 'to guard, protect" 
(Ward 


1975: 359; Murtonen 1986), + divine name, the iden- 
tity of the latter is not at all clear, thanks to the 
vagaries of the orthography. Most examples (of which 
there are many) give -hr, presumably "mountain 
(deity)," but some 16 contain variants, Yekb<(r), Yekber 
or Yekb-m. The latter (von Beckerath 1965: 278; Ward 
1975: 359f.; Giveon 1976: 133[8]) may be at once 
dismissed as an erroneous form: an origional cr in 
hieratic has been misunderstood as mw through 
confusion of the ligature (see above). But the question 
remains as to whether in the forms with cr we have a 
different divine name or epithet. Two suggestions have 
been tendered: first that the :-element indicates the 
presence of *cali, "the exalted one," and the second 
that we are dealing with &/, the two bs being written 
only once: Albright 1968: 57, n. 10; von Beckerath 
1980: 241. On the other hand, since it is reasonably 
clear that all attested forms refer to the same indi- 
vidual (but cf. zbid., and Kempinski 1985: 133) it may 
well be that the rarer --r is an othographic mistake for 
the common -hr. That ris to be read d, yielding -hd (= 
Addu) as Réssler (1966: 220ff.) would have it is to be 
vigorously denied: the examples he cites are 
impossible (¢pr does not render cbd!). 


228. The writing is to be taken seriously, especially in 
view of the defective writing of doubled consonants at 
places such as Ebla: Lambert 1959: 22. 


229. No root n+ s +s seems to be attested. 


230. Huffmon 1965: 184f.; the 7r might be an early and 
crude phonetic attempt to render a long vowel. 


231. Cf. Muller 1981: 225; Rosenthal 1967: 11. Again, 
the difficulty may be the reliability of the transcription 
into the hieroglyphic script. 


232. Redford 1986a; Ward (1975: 361) renders em and 
derives from cammu, "paternal uncle." 
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233. Some doubt, however, must attach itself to the 
name, as it may not be Hyksos. The king whose 
mother bears this name has the prenomen ¢3-sh-, now 
known to be king Nehsy (probably, though not 
certainly, the individual named in the Turin Canon 
viii.l: Bietak 1984: 59-76). Unless we postulate more 
than one king who took this prenomen, or confusion 
in the Canon—both within the realm of possibility— 
P[t]/r would have to predate the Hyksos period. 


234. Dhorme 1928: 78; a scarab of H3r was found in 
the uppermost Hyksos levels at Tel el-Dab'a: Bietak 
1991: 53 and fig. 18. 


235. Gadd 1937: 178-85 (from HJ, maternal uncle); 
Lidzbarski 1898: 281. 


236. Landsberger 1954: 99: Gelb 1954: 212. Ward, 


(1975: 355ff.) takes the alif as standing for r/l, and 
postulates yrn as the original. But there seems to be 
enough evidence (some of it quoted by Ward himself) 
that the Hyksos period was transitional in the 
evolution of syllabic orthography, and was witnessing 
the introduction of usages to become common in the 
New Kingdom (in this case the use of biconsonantal 
signs with alif to indicate CV: Hoch 1992: 570). There 
are, indeed, sufficient spellings of Khiyan without 
(see Martin 1971: pl. 40[28-35]). That Gk. Iavvas is 
derived from Ynss-(idn) rather than Khiyan seems to 
me most unlikely (Gérg 1981: 71-73). First, as pointed 
out above, Ynss has a doubled s, separated by an 
accented vowel, and would have appeared with two 
sibilants in its Greek form. Clearly, the final sibilant in 
Iavvas is the inflection of the translation language, 
not a part of the original root. Second, Iavvas displays 
the characteristics of a common Greek transcription of 
an unvoiced pharyngeal followed by a palatal (Wevers 
1970: 101ff.; Murtonen 1990: 27ff.): the pharyngeal is 
simply omitted in the transcription. Third, in its 
vocalization Iavvas is clearly under the influence of 
Greco-Roman forms which have their own credentials: 
Preisigke 1922: 145f. Finally, the form of the name in 
Africanus (i.e., with XT-) shows that there was, in fact, 
a transcription in which the pharyngeal was preserved 
and rendered by X (i.e., *C>2T). 


237. Hoch 1992: 294f.; less likely is Ugar. Tk: Gordon 
1965: no. 2672. | 


238. Albright 1965: 448. 
239. For the sap‘elin Ugaritic, see Gordon 1965: 83. 


240. Or does the name contain the theophoric 
element Nusku (Zadok 1991: 39)? Possibly *(z)s” Nsk, 
"man/servant of N," Harris 1936: 82f. cf. 148; Gordon 
1965: no. 392; Tomback 1978: 34. 


241. If the explanation lies in reading a s’ for a p, one 
might compare Eblaite gu-se-bu [+ X]: Krebernik 1988: 
191. On the other hand, if we retain the text, we might 


be dealing with a po'lel from VQWP, "take care of, pay 


attention to," Murtonen 1986: Ib, 373. 


242. One should also note Simpson's comparison of 
the Ta'o-form of name: Simpson 1959: 233-9. 


243. A reading of the second sign as rwd is impossible. 


244. I am indebted to Professor J. Leclant for the last 
reference. 


245. Cf. Hr, "mountain deity"; adon, at home in Byblos 
and environs (de Vaux 1967: 224ff.), Anath (Redford 
1990a: 824ff.). 


246. In the Execration Texts full forms of PNN, rather 
than hypocoristica, seem to be the rule. The 
Execration Texts scribes transcribed the names of the 
rulers of states as they appeared before pharaoh 
(Redford 1992: 92), i.e., ostensibly subverted, and 
mouthing full names. The Egyptian scribes under the 
Hyksos, however, were themselves in a subordinate 
role, obliged to make sense of whatever they heard on 
the lips of their conquerors. 


247. Significantly, none of the textual statements claim 
control over the Levant, and so we are thrown back on 
to the interpretation of the archaeological record in 
Palestine. The inw of Syria in Kamose II, 15 can as 
easily be rendered "products" as "tribute": Habachi 
1972: 37. On the so-called "Hyksos" scarab seals from 
the Levant, see Giveon 1965: 202ff.; zdem 1974: 222ff.: 
idem 1980: 9Off.; idem 1987: 23ff.; Ward 1987: 518ff.; 
Bietak 1991: 55ff. Apophis's statements (or those put 
in his mouth) do, however, allude to conquest of 
foreign lands. Either these are propogandistic (some 
the product of Kamose's rhetoric?), or conquest did 
not necessarily imply "lordship" in the thinking of the 
times. Whether Apophis was responsible for some of 
the MB II C destruction levels in Palestine is doubtful 
(Redford 1992: 118-21, 138f.), as many, if not all, of 
these destructions seem to fall squarely in the period 
of Thutmosid expansion: Bietak 1991: 58f.; Hoffmeier 
1991: 117. 


_ 248. There is much evidence of Pan-grave settlers at 


Karnak in the 17th century B.c. at Karnak: see S. 
Redford 1991: 99ff. During the same century the city 
was protected on the east by a massive wall, but the 
numerous sealings found associated with, and under, 
this wall show no examples of Hyksos designs; cf. 


Redford 1988b: 37ff. 


249. For the Hyksos in Upper Peypt* see Giveon 1983: 
155ff. 


250. And also misread: Helck's (1975b: 93) reading is 
incorrect, as my recent collation confirmed. In the 
wake of Helck I formerly tried to read rhrw-, "apart 
from" (Redford 1992: 118), but this will have to be 
abandoned. 
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251. Cf. the translations of Save-Sdderbergh 1956: 56; 
Montet 1956: 115. 


252. Pace Habachi 1972: 38 n.d; Gitton 1974: 250; see 
Kessler 1981: 140, n. 640. 


253. Caminos 1964: .93. In the "Pleasures of Fishing 
and Fowling" an "Upper Mansion" (hwt hrt) and a 
"Lower Mansion" (Hut-hrt) are located immediately 
following the Ways of Horus (Caminos 1956: pl. 6, 3: 
14), possibly a playful or garbled doubling of Pi- 
hathor. 


254. “om o-= 0-° Chassinat 1892-1985+. Edfu I, 
334; idem, Edfu IV, 35; idem, Edfu V, 23; Montet 1957: 
152; Gomaa 1987: Vol. 2, 251. 


255. Caminos 1956: pl. VIA; Kitchen 1979: Vol. 2, 490 
(Memphite geographical list, written with attached 
lotus); on the Turin altar of Nektanebo (no. 22055, 
47) it is associated with a cult of Sekhmet: Habachi 
1977: 102. 


256. The writer elsewhere has shown that the name 
must derive from West Semitic nigiey "be watery, 
verdant etc.": Redford 1994, 204. 


257. Abydene procession of "Backwaters," Mariette 
1880: Vol. 2, pl. 6, between the "Backwaters" of the 
Western Harpoon and Xoite nomes. = 


258. Holz et al. 1980: maps on pl. 9-10. One other 
major ruin-mound lay contiguous to this plain, viz., 
Te] Tebilla; it is tempting to identify this as Pi-hathor, 
even though it is usually equated with Ro-nufe or Khas: 
Montet 1957: 141; Gomaa 1987: 241f. The identi- 
fication is not compelling, however, and it may be that 
we have several toponyms for different quarters of the 
site and/or its faubourgs. 


259. Cf. Volten 1962: II, 18, 27, 39; Wildung 1977: 
130£.; Smith and Tait 1983: 120; Redford 1986b: 276f. 


4 ot 


260. Note the parenthetic "he says," "says Manetho." 


261. In 90 it is Jerusalem that is built with an Assyrian 
attack in mind. 


262. For the exploits of Thutmosis III surviving in later 
folklore see Lloyd 1975: I, 102ff.; Redford 1986b: 
244ff.; Obsomer 1989: 29 and n. 21 (literature). 


263. Sethe 1906-1909, 660: 6-8 "Look! [AI] the 
Asiatics] are given [into my hand as] Re [has decreed] 
this day; because every chief of every rebellious 
northern land is inside it (i.e., Megiddo), and so the 
seizure of Megiddo is tantamount to the seizure of 
1,000 cities!" 


264. Sethe 1906-1909, 1235: 16; 1236: 5, "Then My 
Majesty had them take the oath as follows: ‘We shall 
not rebel again against Menkheperre - may he live 
forever! - our lord, in our lifetime, now that we have 


seen his power; for he has granted us breath of his 
own volition’... Then My Majesty had them released to 
their cities, and they all departed on donkeys, for I had 
seized their horses." 


265. Although Kempinski (1985: 133f.) would place it 
at Shechem. 


266. As at Byblos: Ward 1982: 107 (no. 882) 


267. It must be remembered, however, that the figure 
"6" is derived solely from the king-list tradition, and on 
what that tradition is based is at present beyond our 
ken: Redford 1986b: 198f. 


268. On the king-list tradition of Itj-Towy, see Redford 
1986b: 197ff.; Franke (1988: 258) realizes the king-list 
partakes of a Memphite tradition. 


269. Collins 1985: 898 and n.g. It should also be noted 
that this section in Artapanos deals with Moses in 
Egypt, and Palmenothes (<Pa + Amenophis) and 
Chenephres become collectively the "Pharaoh of the 
Oppression." The details of the legends themselves 
point to the period of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty: 
prominence of Sais and the "Ethiopians," a siege of 
Hermopolis, rebuilding of Thebes, rebuilding the Apis 
temple, etc. 


270. The king's-son S3k(t) (Martin 1971: pl. 30:1-5; 
idem 1979: 223 no. 83) may be identical to the "king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt Saket" of T.C. x. 25; and Ward 
(1984: II, 1, p. 172) has suggested that Kha-woser-re 
(von Beckerath 1965: 27[xvi.F]), Sekhacenre (ibid. 
1965: 269[xvi.bis]) and Neb-woser-re (ibid. 1965: 
277[xvi.E]) are to be construed as the prenomina of 
Amu, Yakob-mu, and Yamu respectively. 


271. It should also be remembered that we lack a 
prenomen for Khamudi: could it be Ahetepre 
(Newberry 1906: pl. 22: 1-3)? See Ward 1987: 524. 


272. Stork 1981: 63. "Vassal" is conveyed by wr, "great 
one," the term for grandee or prince: Lorton 1974: 
6Off. 


273. Cf. Sekhaenre (von Beckerath 1965: 269[xvi. dis] 
with or without "son of Re"; Seneferonkhre, Pepy (ibid. 
1965: 279[xvi.M]; Senakhtenre (Gauthier 1912: 168f.; 
but cf. Vandersleyen 1983: 67-70). 


274. Neb-woser-re (von Beckerath 1965: 277[xvi.E]), 
Kha-woser-re (zbid. 1965: 277 [xvi.F]). 


275. See n. 272. 


276. Kamose II, 20 (Stadelmann 1965: 62-69); oor 
also Helck 19'75a: 48 (no. 67). 


277. For this reason Rhyholt's objection (1990: 111) to 
my suggestion (Redford 1986b: 7) that kings with 
short reigns lack prenomina because they had no 
chance to undergo a coronation may be deprived of 
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50 percent of its supporting evidence. He might better 
have pointed to the ephemeral kings of Turin Canon 
viii, all of whom save Nehesy bear prenomina! 


278. There are numerous examples in Turin Canon vi 
through vii: cf. Sehtepibre (vi.8 and 12), Seconkhibre 
(vi.10 and vili.18), Semenkare (vi.11 and viii.26), 
Sewadjkare (vi.13, vii.7, viii.6), Awetibre (vi.17 and 
vili.12), Webenre (viii.8 and 11). 


279. Cf. Turin Canon viii.25, and two of the 


- prenomina of Apophis. 


280. For the Thirteenth Dynasty there are relatively 
few princes on royal monuments: Schmitz 1976: 203ff. 


281. Cf. WI), "serpent": C.H. Gordon, 1985: no. 1634a; 


Koehler and Baumgartner 1983: 652; Murtonen 1986: 
162 (no. 1073), 291. 
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Kamose and ‘Aweserre 


In or about the year 1550 B.c. (for chronology see 
Baines and Malek 1980: 36) the Theban pharaoh 
Kamose stood before the high walls of the city of Hat 
Waret, or Avaris, in the northeast Egyptian Delta. 
Behind him, his battle fleet, headed by his “flagship of 
gold,” lay moored in the river. Kamose loudly taunted 
Avaris’ ruler, “‘Aweserre Apopi, roundly abusing him as 
a ruler of Retjenu, or Canaan, not a true Egyptian 
pharaoh, and one who plotted brave deeds but was 
incapable of performing them (Redford, this volume: 
Text 69, lines 1-19). 

‘Aweserre was indeed one of several “rulers of for- 
eign lands,” or Hyksos, who had in succession ruled 
much, but not all, of Egypt since about 1645 B.c. (Fig. 
2.1), and he had in fact recently retreated from 
Kamose’s forces, which had first invaded Middle 
Egypt, then the eastern Delta. From the Egyptian per- 
spective ‘Aweserre now cowered in his palace to avoid 
combat with Kamose, an avenging hero in a literal as 
well as symbolic sense; his father, Sekenenre Ta’o, had 
been slain in battle with Hyksos forces (Redford 1992: 
125-126; 1967: 35-39). 

‘Aweserre declined to accept the challenge to con- 
tinue the fight, and Kamose lifted the siege, returning 
in triumph to Thebes. He perhaps feared a rear attack 
on his besieging army by ‘Aweserre’s allies or subjects 
in Canaan, as did apparently Kamose’s brother and 
successor, Ahmose. In another, final war on the Hyk- 
sos (ca. 1539/40 B.c.) Ahmose first took Sile on the 
Egypto-Sinai border, thus cutting off contact between 
Canaan and Avaris, and: then besieged and finally cap- 
tured Avaris (Vandersleyen 1971: 33-40; Spalinger 
1990: 295). Recently, Stephen Harvey—under the 
aegis of the Pennsylvania-Yale Expedition to Abydos— 
has discovered fragments of battle scenes that may 
actually depict Ahmose’s campaigns against the Hyk- 
sos, either in Egypt or in southern Canaan (Harvey 
1994). 7 

Kamose’s campaign had been spectacularly success- 
ful, despite his failure to take Avaris. He had led his 


forces over the Theban-Hyksos border near Cusae, 
overcome provinces governed by Egyptian vassals of 
the Hyksos centered at Hermopolis, Hardai, and else- 
where and eventually fought his way into the Delta 
along the eastern branch of the Nile, known in the 
Late Bronze Age as “Water of the Sun-God Re” or 
“... of Hat Waret [Avaris]” (Redford, this volume: 
Texts 68-69; Gardiner 1947: II, 153 ff.; Bietak 1975: 
ch. V). 

During his advance, Kamose discovered that the 
Hyksos king was attempting to incite the Kushites of 
Nubia to invade. southern Egypt. Kamose would then 
be forced to end his drive on Avaris; the Hyksos would 
counterattack; and ‘Aweserre hoped that Kamose, 
overwhelmed on two fronts, would collapse, and the 
Hyksos and Kushites would then divide up the Theban 
realm among themselves. Independent Egypt would 
cease to exist. Kamose, however, sent troops to occupy 
Bahariya Oasis and foiled this ambitious plan, for 
Avaris and the Kushites could only communicate, and 
thus coordinate their military strategies, via the West- 
ern Desert routes (Redford, this volume: Texts 68-69; 
Smith and Smith 1976: 71-72). Moreover, Kamose had 
probably already gained control of Lower Nubia, the 
northern part of the Kushite realm, further restricting 
the Kushite ruler’s maneuverability (Smith 1976: 206). 
In fact, Kamose may even have led his forces to faraway 
Miu, somewhere upstream of Upper Nubia, perhaps to 
cut Kush off from any support from Nubians south of 
Kush or to launch a surprise attack on the Kushite rear 
(Redford, this volume: Text 61; O’Connor 1987: 122). 

Kamose and Ahmose brought to a close an extraor- 
dinary phase in Egyptian history, a time when, as 
Kamose said, he as a true pharaoh had to share the 
Lower Nile, from the Mediterranean to the Fourth 
Cataract, with an ‘Aam or Canaanite, and a Nehasy or 
Nubian—that is, the Hyksos ruler and the king of 
Kush, each “with his slice in this Egypt” (Redford, this 
volume: Text 68, line 3) (Fig. 2.2). How this situation 
came about is the story of the Hyksos period in Egypt. 
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Figure 2.1 Chronological table; later Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate (Hyksos) Period. Drawing: William Pabst. 
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Figure 2.2 The geopolitical situation along the Egyptian and Nubian Nile in the Hyksos Period. Drawing: William Pabst. 
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Egyptian History and the Hyksos Period 


In Egyptological historiography the Middle King- 


dom (late Eleventh, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Dynas- 
ties) is followed by the Second Intermediate period, 
coeval with the Fifteenth and Seventeenth Dynasties, 
which were largely contemporary with each other. 
Kamose was the last ruler of the Seventeenth Dynasty, 
which is followed by the Eighteenth, and the opening 
of a new period, the New Kingdom. However, the Fif- 
teenth Dynasty ran on slightly into the latter period, 
for its last ruler—Khamudy—was a contemporary of 
Ahmose, founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

The Middle Kingdom lasted from ca. 2040 to ca. 
1645 B.c., the Second Intermediate period from ca. 
1645 to ca. 1550 B.c.; Khamudy probably survived to 
about 1540 B.c. (Baines and Malek 1980: 36).! Which 
part of this long span of 500 years is to be considered 
the Hyksos period? 

It certainly includes the six rulers of the Fifteenth 
Dynasty, described in the Turin Canon of Kings, a pri- 
mary source, as “rulers of a foreign land,” in Egyptian 
hekaw khaset, from which is derived the Greek term 
Hyksos (Redford 1992: 99-100). The Canon also speci- 
fies that this dynasty ruled for 108 years, and it there- 
fore began in ca. 1640 B.c. (see Fig. 2.1); “Aweserre 
himself reigned at least 33 years (von Beckerath 1964: 
273 (doc. xv.5.2]). 

Was, however, the Fifteenth Dynasty preceded in 
Egypt by other “rulers of foreign lands,” or Hyksos? If 
so, the Hyksos period should extend back to include 
them also. No such foreign rulers could have existed 
in Egypt during the aggressively independent Twelfth 
Dynasty (ca. 1991-1783 B.c.), and are unlikely during 
the earlier Thirteenth Dynasty, which seems to have 
controlled all Egypt until the 24th or even 27th rulers 
of that dynasty, respectively Kha’neferre Sebekhotep 
and Merneferre.? 

However, the remaining 20-odd rulers of the Thir- 
teenth Dynasty are not attested to by any architectural 
or other significant remains north of Abydos (Fig. 
2.3), leading some to conclude that the Delta and 
most of Middle Egypt were independent of the later 
Thirteenth Dynasty rulers.? In fact, attestations of both 
earlier and later Thirteenth Dynasty rulers are so rare 
in Middle Egypt (see Fig. 2.3) that it is difficult to tell 
when that region might have become independent of 
the Thirteenth Dynasty; but the absence of later Thir- 
teenth Dynasty royal monuments in the Memphite 
region (where some, and perhaps all, of the first 27 
rulers of the Thirteenth Dynasty were buried)* does 
suggest that this region, and hence the whole Delta, 
~ was not controlled by the later Thirteenth Dynasty. 

In these two regions, then, “local” pharaohs—Egypt- 
ian rulers claiming kingship in Egyptian style over lim- 
ited territories—as well as “rulers of foreign lands” 


were likely to appear, because a political vacuum exist- 
ed. The process involved might have been similar, 
although hardly identical, to what happened in Lower 
Nubia at this time and a little later. In Lower Nubia, 
fortified Egyptian towns, essentially frontier settle- 
ments, had formerly been serviced by rotating gar- 
risons from Egypt. However, in the Thirteenth Dynasty 
their Egyptian populations became permanent, local- 
ized in interests, and increasingly unsure of support 
from a weakening Egypt. Egyptian leaders of these 
towns, or perhaps all Lower Nubia, seem to have 
become sufficiently independent to declare themselves 
kings in pharaonic Egyptian style (Kemp 1992: 
168-169). Similar fortified centers existed along the 
eastern edge of the Delta, guarding Egypt from the 
Canaanites,> and perhaps along the western as well, 
since Libyans had invited hostile action, at least early 
in the Twelfth Dynasty (Lichtheim 1975: 224; Osing 
1980: 1015, 1021). These Delta fortresses may have 
been power bases from which new Egyptian pharaohs, 
rulers of petty states or broader regions, arose. They, 
and perhaps subsequent petty kings of Egyptian origin 
in Middle Egypt, may correspond to the Fourteenth 
Dynasty, to which some 50 or more names in the Turin 
Canon of Kings have been ascribed (Fig. 2.4). The 
Fourteenth “Dynasty” then would be heterogeneous in 
nature, and comprised of several “dynasties,” ruling 
different parts of the Delta and Middle Egypt contem- 
poraneously. Some of these rulers would be coeval 
with the later Thirteenth Dynasty (ruling southern 
Egypt), although some may have been independent or 
vassal contemporaries of the Fifteenth Dynasty. 
Archaeologically attested sites of Canaanite culture are 
found only along the eastern branch of the Nile Delta 
(Fig. 2.5) (Bietak 1991a: 29, fig. 1); and although Mid- 
dle Egypt eventually came to be dominated by the 
Hyksos Fifteenth Dynasty,® the latter may have had lit- 
tle interest in the central and western Delta, so long as 
these regions presented no security threat.’ 

The Nubian analogy can be taken further. After 
local Egyptian rulers in Lower Nubia had achieved a 
degree of independence, they came under the domi- 
nation of the “ruler of Kush,” the Nubian king of 
Upper Nubia. The name of one or more of these 
Nubian rulers was inscribed, in hieroglyphs, in several 
inscriptions, and assigned an Egyptian title, heka (Red- 
ford, this volume: Texts 15, 16). Similarly, Canaanite® 
leaders may have found it possible to move into the 
Delta, establish dominance over local Egyptian rulers, 
and have their names inscribed in hieroglyphs, in this 
case on scarab seals—the only item on which such 
individuals are recorded. 

There are a number of scarabs that record “rulers of 
foreign lands” in Egypt who are not members of the 
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Figure 2.3 Distribution of datable royal monuments, inscriptions, and significant artifacts of the Thirteenth Dynasty. The 
circles correlate to the number of such items actually recorded at each site. Drawing: William Pabst. 
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Figure 2.4 Interpretation of the relevant columns of the Turin Canon of Kings by Redford and O'Connor. The Arabic numerals identify specific columns on the 
| papyru;, the Roman numerals refer to dynasties (XII, XII, XIV, XV, XVI, XVI). 
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Figure 2.5 Distribution of datable royal monuments, inscriptions, and significant artifacts: 
Fifteenth and Seventeenth Dynasties. The circles correlate to the number of such items actually recorded at each site. 
For the Fifteenth Dynasty, in the Delta, sites with a distinctly Canaanite flavor in their material culture, 
rather than specific items, are given. Drawing: William Pabst. 
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Fifteenth Dynasty.’ Because this title was consistently 
used by the members of the latter, they were not likely 
to permit contemporary Canaanite leaders in Egypt to 
assume it. We may therefore conclude that these other 
“rulers of foreign lands” antedate the Fifteenth 
Dynasty and formed either a dynasty controlling much 
of the eastern Delta or contemporaneous rulers each 
with his own “slice of Egypt.” 

At this point, reference should be made to Red- 
ford’s suggestions about the dynastic structure of the 
later Middle Kingdom and the Second Intermediate 
period. First, one must remember that the periods in 
question are covered by some six columns of entries in 
the Turin Canon of Kings, represented schematically 
on Figure 2.4. Redford would argue that the Sixteenth 
Dynasty represents those rulers of Upper Egypt who 
were coeval with the Fifteenth Dynasty, but preceded 
the “family of Sekenenre Ta°o” (i.e., Sekenenre Ta‘o, 
Kamose—and others?), which is to be labeled the Sev- 
enteenth Dynasty (Redford, this volume: n. 57). He 
also suggests that the 30-odd names preceding the Fif- 
teenth Dynasty in the Turin Canon are to be under- 
stood as the “family tree” of the Fifteenth Dynasty, 
referring to rulers, but not ones who actually ever 
resided in Egypt (Redford 1992: 106-107). Subse- 
quently, these foreigners were misleadingly identified 
as the Fourteenth Dynasty, from Xois; but in reality 
neither the term Fourteenth Dynasty nor Xoite should 
be used. It would seem to follow, then, that, for Red- 
ford, all entries in the Turin Canon between the end 
of the Twelfth Dynasty and the beginning of the Hyk- 
sos “family tree” should be labeled Thirteenth 
Dynasty—although admittedly he finds such dynastic 
appellations during this period misleading.!° 

My position in this chapter is somewhat different 
(Fig. 2.4). In my view, the first two of the relevant 
columns in the Turin Canon represent Thirteenth 
Dynasty pharaohs (including those who ruled Upper, 
and perhaps Middle, Egypt only). However, subse- 
quent entries, up to the Fifteenth Dynasty, must have 
had some kind of character that marked them off 
from both the Thirteenth and Fifteenth Dynasties for 
later compilers (i.e., Manetho) to label them the Four- 
teenth Dynasty. That character, or characteristic, is—I 
would suggest—that these were regional, sometimes 
contemporaneous rulers who arose in Northern (and 
Middle?) Egypt as a result of the power vacuum creat- 
ed by the “withdrawal” of the later Thirteenth Dynasty. 
Redford’s suggestion that these names in the Turin 
Canon also included the “family tree” of the Fifteenth 
Dynasty is an attractive one, but it may be that the 
more alien names are actually those of pre-Fifteenth 


Dynasty “Hyksos” (1.e., Canaanite), “rulers of foreign 
lands” who had secured territory in Egypt. Admittedly, 
however, none of these names corresponds to any of 
the formally titled “rulers of foreign lands” that occur 
on scarabs and that, I suggest, also represent pre-Fif- 
teenth Dynasty Hyksos. 

I do, however, accept Redford’s notion that the 
labels Sixteenth and Seventeenth Dynasties apply to 
the Theban rulers coeval with the Fifteenth Dynasty, 
although I am not sure exactly where the division 
between “Sixteenth” and “Seventeenth” would come. 

In view of the preceding discussion, it seems reason- 
able to assert that the Hyksos period begins before the 
Fifteenth Dynasty, but a precise starting point is impos- 
sible to fix (Fig. 2.1). The first 27 rulers of the Thir- 
teenth Dynasty (controlling all Egypt) might have run 
from ca. 1783 to perhaps 1713 B.c., but this is only an 
educated guess. We need to allot the later Thirteenth 
Dynasty (ruling Southern Egypt) about 70-80 years, to 
accommodate the 20 or so rulers involved. The period 
might seem short for so many rulers, but Thirteenth 
Dynasty regnal lengths, on average, are notoriously 
short.!! Moreover, it does not seem likely that the 
Thirteenth and Seventeenth Dynasties overlapped in 
time. The members of both dedicated a variety of 
structures, stelae, and statuary at both Abydos and 
Thebes (Figs. 2.3, 2.5), and it is hard to imagine that 
the one should have permitted the other to do so, if 
they were to any degree contem-porary in time. These 
assumptions place the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty, very approximately, at about 1635 B.c., a little 
after the Fifteenth Dynasty had begun. 

Pre-Fifteenth Dynasty Hyksos rulers, then, would 
belong to the 65-year span between the apparent end- 
ing of Thirteenth Dynasty control of all Egypt and the 
advent of the Fifteenth Dynasty (Fig. 2.1). These early 
Hyksos, however, were not necessarily distributed 
throughout the whole 65 years. The Nubian analogy 
suggests that they may not have been able to establish 
themselves until the fragmentation of the internal 
Egyptian system had reached an advanced stage, that 
is, later in this period. Again arbitrarily, one might sug- 
gest 1670/1680 B.c. as marking the first appearance of — 
these foreign rulers, and hence the beginning of the 
Hyksos period. 

In short, the Hyksos period can be assigned a termi- 
nal date of ca. 1540 B.c.; it runs back to at least 1648 
B.C. and begins earlier than this, perhaps at 1670/1680 
B.C., although this last date could be modified substan- 
tially by subsequent discoveries or observations, and 
thus to be raised or lowered. 
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Archaeology and the Hyksos Period 


The presence of the Hyksos in Egypt, and hence the 
Hyksos period itself, also has an archaeological dimen- 
sion, represented best at Tell el-Dabca, or Avaris. How- 
ever, the historical and chronological significance of 
this archaeological evidence is debatable (Bietak, this 
volume; Dever, this volume). 

In order to decide, or at least suggest, when the 
archaeological record at Tell el-Dabca becomes equiva- 
lent to the “Hyksos period,” two important points 
should be kept in mind. First, the relevant evidence 
needs to be seen within the context of the entire 
archaeological complex of the site and its environs. 
Second, the discussion of the historical and chronolog- 
ical dimensions of that evidence has tended to be over- 
specific, suggesting linkages between particular 
archaeological phases and specific, known rulers that 
are based on tenuous and ambiguous evidence. 

As to general context, Tell el-Dabca and its environs 
actually consists of three tells, or occupational mounds 
(Bietak 199la, 1991b, and this volume). The north- 
eastern (and its possible outliers in the northwestern 
quadrant of the general region; Fig. 2.6) is New King- 
dom in date, and is not of direct concern to us here. 
However, a centrally located mound represents a sub- 
stantial Twelfth Dynasty town, which expanded in size 
in the Thirteenth and Fifteenth Dynasties. Immediate- 
ly to the southwest, another tell had some Twelfth 
Dynasty occupation, but expanded greatly during the 
Thirteenth and the Fifteenth. This tell, on present evi- 
dence, housed the palace and associated structures of 
the Fifteenth Dynasty pharaohs (1.e., the Hyksos of the 
Fifteenth Dynasty).!2 However, in the Twelfth Dynasty 
at least the southwestern tell may reasonably be seen as 
an outlier to the more important settlement on the 
central’ mound; and the reversal of the relative impor- 
tance of the settlements represented by the two 
mounds probably only took place gradually, during 
the course of the Thirteenth Dynasty. 

With regard to the second point—the historical 
interpretation of the archaeological evidence—nine 
strata are potentially relevant to the Hyksos period, 
although only some of these are likely coeval with that 
period (Fig. 2.7). By stratum H=d/2 (tentatively dated 
late Twelfth Dynasty) it is evident that a substantial 
population of Egyptianized Canaanites, still displaying 
clear evidences for its Canaanite origins and culture, 
had settled on the southwestern mound. By the third 
stratum (G/1-3=c) this Canaanite presence had grown 
even stronger on the southwestern mound; for exam- 
ple, the proportion of Canaanite pottery rose from 
about 20 percent to 40 percent, and some was locally 
made, a tendency that intensified later. The presence 
of Canaanites, as the dominant group on the south- 
western mound, continues through all remaining stra- 


ta, the last three of which (E/1=b/1-a/2; D/3=a/2; 
and D/2) are archaeologically datable to the period 
approximating the Fifteenth Dynasty.!° The last three 
strata, then, definitely represent the Hyksos period, as 
defined above; but, as we have seen, that period— 
defined in terms of the occurrence of “rulers of for- 
eign lands” in Egypt—extends back earlier than the 
Fifteenth Dynasty. Can this earlier phase of the Hyksos 
period be equated with some or all of the strata at Tell 
el-Dabca preceding stratum E/1=bl-a/2? 

One might argue that as soon as substantial num- 
bers of Canaanites are observable in the archaeologi- 
cal record—that is, in stratum H=d/2—the “Hyksos 
period” has begun; but such a broad definition would 
tend to blur the connection between archaeological 
developments at Tell el-Dabcea and the historical data I 
discussed above. We need to focus more sharply on 
strata G/4=d/1 to E/2=b/1, which correspond rough- 
ly to both the earlier and later Thirteenth Dynasties, if 
we are to suggest a more precise relationship between 
the archaeology of Tell el-Dabca and the onset of the 
Hyksos period as an archaeologically defined phenom- 
enon. 

It is in this regard that the unduly specific discussion 
of the historical significance of these strata comes into 
question. First, an exceptionally large (by Egyptian 
standards) residential complex associated with stratum 
G/4=d/1 has been identified as a “palace” possibly 
belonging to the ninth ruler of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty, Sehetepibre Hornedjhertyef, “the Asiatic’s 
son.”!4 Moreover, it has been suggested he was “possi- 
bly a Canaanite from the area of Byblos” (Eigner 1985: 
21) or a “local powerholder” of “Asiatic origin” who in 
either case for “a short time rose to be a king of the 
XIth Dynasty” (Bietak 1991b: 71). If this argument is 
accepted, then this ruler could be considered in fact, if 
not in title, the earliest “ruler of a foreign land” known 
in Egypt, and hence marks the beginning of the Hyk- 
sos period. | 

There is in reality, however, no direct evidence link- 
ing this specific ruler to the residential complex in 
question; and the complex itself—although certainly 
very ostentatious—may not correspond in either plan 
or scale to Egyptian royal palaces of the period. 
Rather, it seems to represent a much enlarged version 
of the typical elite house of the Middle Kingdom.!® 

In any case, 2fTell el-Dabca was briefly a center for a 
putative “ruler of a foreign land,” it soon reverted to 
being an Egyptian power center, according to current 
theory. Bietak has argued that in the period represent- 
ed by stratum F=b/3 (which is later than stratum 
G/4=d/1, discussed above) Tell el-Dabca was part of a 
small, independent state ruled by several “local” 
pharaohs of Egyptian origin, namely king Nehasy and 
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Figure 2.6 Simplified site plan of Tell el-Dabea/Avaris and Pi-Ramesses/Qantir, showing the principal mounds or tells and 


indicating approximately the principal periods of occupation, indicated either by Dynasty (XII, XIII, XV) 
or as New Kingdom (NK). Drawing: William Pabst. 
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Figure 2.7 Late Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate (Hyksos) Period chronology, correlated approximately with the 
stratigraphy at Tell el-Dabea/Avaris. Drawing: William Pabst. 
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his successors (Bietak 1984; 1991a: 51). Nehasy, whose 
name occurs in the Turin Canon of Kings, as well as 
on architectural elements discovered at Tell el-Dabca, 
is usually counted as belonging to the Fourteenth 
Dynasty (von Beckerath 1964: 262-263 [doc. XIV.2]). 
Once again, the theory put forward is overlyspecific, 
given the tenuous nature of the archaeological evi- 
dence, as Redford has pointed out (1992: 114, n. 89). 

A broader, less specific interpretation of the Tell el- 
Dabea evidence would seem a more useful approach to 
the identification of the Hyksos period in the archeo- 
logical record, and in this connection I would make 
the following suggestions. 

The earlier Thirteenth Dynasty seems to have con- 
trolled all Egypt, and the rise of independent “rulers 
of foreign lands” (i.e., Hyksos in Egypt during this 
time) therefore seems unlikely. Clearly, during the 
earlier Thirteenth Dynasty, Canaanites were living in 
substantial numbers on the southwestern tell in the 
Tell el-Dabca region and were presumably involved in 
the close connections then existing between the Egypt- 
ian state and Canaan (including Sinai).!® These 
Canaanites were organized in terms of an internal 
hierarchy of authority and prestige,!” and the “great 
house” (rather than “palace”) of stratum G/4=d/1 
may have been used by their leader over one or two 
generations. Nevertheless, I would suggest, these 
Canaanites were subordinate to Egyptian officials 
housed in the then more important town located on 
the central mound, much as the Nubians in Lower 
Nubia seemed to have flourished and in part Egyptian- 
ized, yet remained subordinate to Egyptian authorities 
in the earlier Thirteenth Dynasty.!® The Egyptian 
pharaohs of the earlier Thirteenth Dynasty—the ulti- 
mate overlords of the Canaanites of Tell el-Dabea— 
were perhaps never resident there, but rather contin- 
ued to live at and rule from the Twelfth Dynasty capi- 
tal at Itej Tawy. 

In actuality, so far as present evidence goes, it is in 


The Theban Realm 


Although this chapter covers the entirety of Egypt 
(and Nubia) in the Hyksos period, I shall nevertheless 
focus mainly on the Theban realm, because the Hyk- 
sos north and Nubia are well covered in other contri- 
butions to this volume. The extent of the Theban 
realm was clearly defined by Kamose at the close of the 
Seventeenth Dynasty, namely from Cusae to Elephan- 
tine (see Fig. 2.2). Since significant remains of earlier 
Seventeenth Dynasty pharaohs, as far back as its first 
ruler (Nubkheperre Inyotef V), have been recovered 
at Abydos especially, as well as at other Upper Egyptian 
sites (see Fig. 2.5), it is likely that the territory held by 


strata G/1-3=C and F=6/2 that the Canaanite presence 
becomes markedly stronger, in archaeological terms, 
at Tell el-Dabca. At the time of the latter stratum, for 
example, a distinctively Canaanite temple is built, “one 
of the largest .. . in the eastern Mediterranean” 
(Bietak 1991a: 39, 40). This and other temples (some 
built in an Egyptian mode, but adapted to Canaanite 
rituals) (Bietak 1991a: 40, 41, 43) continue in use until 
the end of the Hyksos occupation of the site (stratum 
D/2 is the las onet datable to the Hyksos period: there- 
after, the site is apparently abandoned for a substantial 
period) (Bietak 1991a: 32, fig. 3; 46-47). It is probably 
during the period represented by strata F=b/3, 
E/3=b/2 and E/2=b/1 (all preceding the Fifteenth 
Dynasty) that pre-Fifteenth Dynasty “rulers of foreign 
lands” emerged at Tell el-Dabca, thus marking the 
beginning of the Hyksos period. But, on present evi- 
dence, there seems no sure way of pinpointing when 
exactly this event took place during the period cov- 
ered by the strata in question. If we assign it to the first 
appearance of the Canaanite temple (Temple III), the 
beginning of the Hyksos period might fall between 
(very approximately) 1720 and 1700 B.c., but this is an 
arbitrary date. The actual appearance of Hyksos rulers 
as such could have been substantially later—for exam- 
ple, during the period of stratum E/3=b/2, closer to 
the 1680-1670 B.c. date suggested above in the discus- 
sion of the historical evidence, although the arbitrary 
nature of these dates also needs to be stressed. 

Therefore, the most reasonable conclusion as to the 
dynastic, and ultimately absolute, dates of the Hyksos 
period is that it ends in ca. 1540 B.c., when Avaris is 
taken by Ahmose in his eleventh regnal year; and that 
it begins before the advent of the Fifteenth Dynasty 108 
years earlier, in ca. 1648 B.c. Finally, it is unlikely that 
Hyksos rulers occur in Egypt during the earlier Thir- 
teenth Dynasty, that is, before perhaps ca. 1715/1710 
B.C., and may not have done so until well after this 
date. 


in the Hyksos Period 


these pharaohs always approximated, at the least, that 
ruled by Kamose. Whether, at any point, Seventeenth 
Dynasty (or later Thirteenth) rule extended beyond 
Cusae is unknown. 

I suggest here that this Theban realm was in the Sev- 
enteenth and probably later Thirteenth Dynasty, quite 
independent of Hyksos rule. Textual references sup- 
posedly showing that Kamose and his father, Seke- 
nenre Ta’o, were to some degree Hyksos vassals aré 
inconclusive.!9 The only concrete proof for Hyksos 
overlordship of Upper Egypt are architectural ele- 
ments (bearing the names of Khayan and ‘Aweserre) 
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from Gebelein south of Thebes (see Fig. 2.5). Howev- 
er, it has always been an open question as to whether 
they were not brought there for re-use after the Fif- 
teenth Dynasty (von Beckerath 1964: 148-149; Quirke 
1991: 126). 

Some of the later Thirteenth Dynasty rulers, and all 
of the Seventeenth, overlapped with the Hyksos peri- 
od, but in the Theban realm it was the conceptual and 
material world of the Middle Kingdom, not the Egyp- 
tianized yet Canaanite world of the Hyksos, that was 
dominant. This circumstance is evident in many ways, 
some discussed below; but one worth mentioning here 
is a fondness of both later Thirteenth and Seventeenth 
Dynasty pharaohs for including Eleventh, Twelfth, and 
earlier Thirteenth Dynasty royal names in their titular- 
ies.2° Yet the Middle Kingdom could not be treated as 
a static ideal; changed historical circumstances led to 
significant changes in Middle Kingdom norms in the 
areas of religion, royal ideology, and governance (the 
last-named is discussed in detail below). 

In Middle Kingdom religion, some well-established 
gods, such as the funerary deity Osiris, had increased 
in importance relative to Re, the sun-god (dominant 
in the Old Kingdom, and still highly venerated), while 
formerly obscure gods such as Amun of Thebes had 
risen to prominence. By the New Kingdom, a well- 
articulated set of relationships between these gods had 
emerged; the composite deity Amun-Re fused together 
these two powerful creator gods, and rulers of the cos- 
mos, while Re and Osiris combined nightly in the 
netherworld so as to ensure the daily regeneration of 
the sun.*! These processes involved, in part, the Sec- 
ond Intermediate period. The developments involved 
were not crudely “political,” and were generated by 
internal changes in the dynamics of religion, but they 
illustrate well how Middle Kingdom modes and con- 
cepts began to change in the following period. 

In the ideological realm, Middle Kingdom pharaohs 
had been, at least initially, presented as much more 
activist heroes in planning and battling to defeat 
chaos, in Egypt and the cosmos, than their Old King- 
dom predecessors. A royal image of godlike serenity 
reasserted itself (Posener 1956: chs. 3, 4), but in the 
Seventeenth Dynasty, and even the Thirteenth, the 
notion of king as hero was renewed, and much more 
heavily emphasized than in the Middle Kingdom. 
Sekenenre Ta’o was literally a slain warrior, and the 
written description of Kamose’s personal sagacity, 
bravery, and direct involvement in military campaign- 
ing set the mode for many subsequent texts (Spalinger 
1982: esp. chs. 2, 5, and 6). In ideology, historical 
experience evidently led to significant changes in the 
perception of kingship. 

It is also evident that the imaginative and conceptual 
world of the Middle Kingdom remained a powerful 
force, for most of its great literary creations!2—with 
their sometimes surprisingly critical attitudes toward 


Egyptian society and history—were transmitted to the 
New Kingdom, evidently by the scribes and interested 
readers and audiences of the Second Intermediate 
period. We have probably been wrong to think that a 
Seventeenth Dynasty pharaoh was actually buried with 
some of these treasured works at his side (Dewachter 
1985: 43-46, esp. 59-66), but certainly such texts were 
copied and circulated at this time, in the Theban area 
as well as elsewhere. 

The material expression of culture, especially in the 
form of pyramids, temples, palaces, elite tombs, and 


other monumental structures, was always an important 


influence in ancient Egypt. They communicated clear 
messages about the past’s concept of the cosmos and 
history, and provided models to emulate and adapt. 
However, just what was the material expression of the 
Middle Kingdom accessible to the Seventeenth, and 
perhaps later Thirteenth, Dynasty pharaohs? 

The pyramids of the Twelfth Dynasty pharaohs, all 
clustered in the general vicinity of Ite] Tawy and Mem- 
phis, would still have had an impressive presence in 
the Hyksos period. Encased in gleaming white lime- 
stone, each—on average—rose 63.60 m, and was 
almost 226,700 cu. m in volume. Earlier Thirteenth 
Dynasty pyramids would also have been noticeable: 
many were small (and their ruins hence rarely located 
by archaeologists), but the four known each occupies 
on average 3,484 m?, and were comparable in size to 
the smaller of the Twelfth Dynasty pyramids (on aver- 
age, 4,008 m?); the larger Twelfth Dynasty pyramids 
occupied, on average, 10,800 m?.23 

Nevertheless, the awareness of these impressive 
products of the immediate past on the part of the The- 
ban leaders and elite may have been quite limited. 
Leaders and elite were largely restricted to Southern 
Egypt, and their contact with Middle Egypt and the 
Delta perhaps relatively slight.*4 Certainly, little 
attempt was made to emulate Middle Kingdom proto- 
types—at least in size—for Theban royal funerary 
monuments were extraordinarily small, although the 
later Seventeenth Dynasty kings at least had the 
resources to build substantially larger ones if they so 
wished. The later Thirteenth Dynasty pyramids were 
apparently so small they have never been located; no 
trace has been found at relatively well-explored west- 
ern Thebes, so: they may have been in south Abydos, in 
the little-known vicinity of the large Twelfth Dynasty 
royal cenotaphs or dummy tombs there.*° The Seven- 
teenth Dynasty pharaohs were definitely buried in 
western. Thebes, at Dra abu el Nag’a, and some of their 
pyramids were discovered, but then “lost.” These pyra- 
mids were, however, apparently quite small, one occu- 
pying 147 (or 20.80!) m2, another 64 (Fig. 2.8) (Win- 
lock 1924; Thomas 1966: 39-49). Shortly after, 
Ahmose built a more substantial pyramid at Abydos; 
this occupied 5,300 m?, and was about 60 m high.*6 

Temples built for the gods, at both royal and provin- 
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cial centers, were important products of kingship in 
the Middle Kingdom, and many such must have been 
available for Hyksos period Thebans to use and emu- 
late. Unfortunately, we know little about the size and 
relative ostentation or modesty of such temples, but it 
is probable that both aspects are underestimated in 
current theory. Such temples are generally believed to 
have been small and modest, not achieving larger 
dimensions until the New Kingdom.?’ However, many 
of the known structures assumed to be temples are 
more probably cult structures (e.g., royal ka-chapels) 
peripheral to the actual temple, which may not yet 
have been located and excavated.28 These as yet unlo- 
cated temples may have been relatively large. 

The appearance and complexity of Middle Kingdom 
gods’ temples are also uncertain. The relative simplici- 
ty suggested for them is based on the perhaps periph- 
eral structures mentioned above, whereas gods’ tem- 
ples might have been more akin to the mortuary tem- 
ple embedded within Twelfth Dynasty pyramid com- 
plexes. If so, gods’ temples would have been relatively 
large (the mortuary temple of Senwosret I occupied 
2,736.5 m*), and included the sequence of large 
colonnaded court, offering hall, and sanctuary found 
in the Middle Kingdom mortuary temples, as well as in 
gods’ temples of the New Kingdom. Middle Kingdom 
gods’ temples probably had pylons, or towered gate- 
ways, like later ones (Sourouzian 1981), and may have 
been fronted by colossal royal statues, of which some 
Middle Kingdom examples have been found.*? The- 
ban rulers of the Hyksos period may not have built 
gods’ temples at the scale suggested here, but may well 
_have had preexisting temples of this type at their dis- 
posal. 

Similarly, we know little about an all-important 
aspect of the built environment of either the Middle 
Kingdom or the Hyksos period, namely the towns and 
villages in which Egyptians lived. In both periods, how- 
ever, the larger towns, in the Theban area and else- 
where, could have been quite substantial. Twelfth 
Dynasty Kahun occupied 13 ha, Abu Ghalib 42, and 
Thebes, a royal city, perhaps 50-75. By the Thirteenth 
Dynasty the central town at Hat Waret, or Avaris, cov- 
ered an estimated 100 ha.3° The Theban kingdom in 
the Hyksos period had no known diminution in popu- 
lation, and urban life continued to be important, so 
large towns on the scale suggested here may not have 
been unusual. 

Middle Kingdom towns, it has been argued, were 
preferentially orthogonal, or “grid-iron,” in plan 
(Kemp 1989: 149 ff.); if so, the notion of desirable 
urban form may have changed during the Second 
Intermediate Period, for a relatively large town devel- 
oped at Deir el Ballas during the transition from the 
Seventeenth to the Eighteenth Dynasty is not orthogo- 
nal, but rather of the so-called organic type (regularly 
laid out, and more loosely organized components 


coexist), supposedly typical of the New Kingdom 
(Lacovara 1993). However, such “organic” planning 
may have existed in the Middle Kingdom also, and the 
orthogonal plan might have been more typical of spe- 
cial purpose settlements, which happen to have been 
more accessible to archaeologists than the towns and 
villages of the floodplain (Richards 1992: 39). 

Finally, Theban towns in the Hyksos period may, in 
some instances, have been strongly fortified, at least in 
the vicinity of the Hyksos-Theban (Cusae) and The- 
ban-Nubian (Elephantine) frontiers. Here, the well- 
developed Middle Kingdom model of the fortified 
town—with high towered walls, lower defenses, and 
dry moat—was likely followed.3! Fortifications of the 
Canaanite type did appear in the eastern Delta at this 
time, but there was no compelling reason why they 
should be adopted in the south. 

To some extent, then, the appearance of Thebes, 
capital of the southern kingdom in the Hyksos period, 
can be reconstructed, albeit impressionistically. The 
city itself, on the east bank, was probably relatively 
compact (50-100 ha?): it surrounded or flanked a cen- 
tral core of temples and palatial structures, and may 
have been defended by a fortified town wall and dry 
moat. The principal temple, of Amun-Re, was Middle 
Kingdom in origin, and perhaps quite large (1,600 m? 
or more?)*4; later Thirteenth and the Seventeenth 
Dynasty rulers may not have enlarged it much, but 
they certainly embellished it with stelae, dedicatory 
statuary and probably ancillary cult structures.3> One 
of the later Thirteenth and Seventeenth Dynasty stelae 
from Karnak refers to military conflicts (Redford, this 
volume: Text 50), perhaps those necessary to maintain 
the southern kingdom’s independence against attack 
from the north. Kamose’s three stelae, recounting his 
attack on Avaris, are the most dramatic of the known 
inscriptions. 

Across the river, and beyond the vast western flood- 
plain, the principal cemetery—for royalty and elite 
alike—stretched from Deir el Bahari around the foot 
of the cliffs of Dra Abu el Nag’a, and hence lay on and 
near a ceremonially important axis linking Deir el 
Bahari with the Amun temple at Karnak on the oppo- 
site bank. This same area had been occupied by the 
tombs of the pharaohs, generals, and officials of the 
later Eleventh Dynasty, and was visually and symboli- 
cally dominated by the only major monumental struc- 
ture then existing in the cemetery, the funerary com- 
plex—at Deir el Bahari itself—of Nebhepetre Men- 
tuhotep, who had reunited Egypt in the later Eleventh 
Dynasty. 

This impressive structure, its limestone aging to a 
warm yellow, was still in pristine condition, and indeed 
had been venerated by the pharaohs of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, as by those of the Thirteenth and Seven- 
teenth.*4 Large in scale (the principal structure, 
excluding its vast forecourt, occupied over 4,000 m?), 
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Figure 2.8 Reconstruction, by David O'Connor, of a Seventeenth Dynasty royal pyramid 
and cult place at Dra abu Nag a, Thebes. Drawing: William Pabst. 
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Nebhepetre’s monument was nevertheless only about 
16 m high (Arnold 1974: 28), and was overshadowed 
by the mountainous landscape rising above it, becom- 
ing, with its terraces, colonnades, and central massif, a 
miniaturization of the cliffs and mesas behind it. Per- 
haps respect for this ancient monument, combined 
with the impossibility of competing in scale with a 
landscape so different in form from that of the pyra- 
mid zones in the north, encouraged the relative, and 
intentional, modesty of the Seventeenth Dynasty royal 
pyramids. 

These extended, perhaps in two rows, along the foot 
of Dra Abu el Nag’a: nearby were the tombs of officials 
and relatives. The royal pyramids were of mudbrick, 
sharply angled at about 60°, and somewhere between 5 


and 10m high (see Fig. 2.8). Each pyramid probably 


stood on a rock-cut platform, into which was cut a 
chapel containing a stela. Shafts or stairways led to the 
lower-lying burial chamber, and small obelisks could 
flank the chapel entrance (Fig. 2.8). Burial equipment 
was relatively modest, and included substantial wood- 
en coffins, covered with gold sheeting; a conspicuous 
amount of weaponry; and, by the later Seventeenth 
Dynasty at least, a good deal of jewelry and other items 
in gold and silver (Winlock 1924; thomas 1966: 34-49; 
Dewachter 1985). Yet, modesty did not imply weak- 
ness: such evidence as we have suggests that the The- 
ban kingdom in the Hyksos period was strongly cen- 
tralized, militarily aggressive, and headed by a series of 
politically effective pharaohs. 


The Governance of the Theban Kingdom 


We know almost nothing about the politics and 
administration of the Hyksos realm (von Beckerath 
1964: 144-151; Redford 1992: 111-116), but these 
aspects of the Theban kingdom are better document- 
ed. Here, Middle Kingdom models of governance were 
evidently very influential, but were modified, adapted, 
and to a degree transformed. 

The extent of this transformation is debatable. 
Quirke, for example, suggests that a Middle Kingdom 
form of governance was in use as late as the reign of 
Sekenenre Ta’o (Kamose’s father), but that this same 
pharaoh undertook an extensive reorganization of 
government (Quirke 1986). Van den Boorn also 
argues for a transformation of Seventeenth Dynasty 
modes of governance that were “basically of a MK 
nature,” but believes that the “changes and innova- 
tions” involved were undertaken by Ahmose (van den 
Boorn 1988: 333 ff., esp. 350-351). In reality, the evi- 
dence for major differences between Middle and earli- 
er New Kingdom government remains ambiguous; for 
example, it is still uncertain whether the principal sur- 
viving statement on New Kingdom administration (the 
“Duties of the Vizier”) is Middle Kingdom in origin or 
not.°9 

The administrative system of the later Middle King- 
dom, and of the Thirteenth and Seventeenth Dynas- 
ties, is mainly documented by a multitude of “regular 
titles,” designations of “a man’s position in the struc- 
tures of the state” which have “an independent status 
in the manner of an item of property” (Quirke 1986: 
106-107). Through these and other sources, it can be 
shown that in the earlier Thirteenth Dynasty (quite far 
into the period, under the 16th and 21st kings of the 


dynasty) Southern Egypt was a separate administrative 


entity, the Waret, or department of Tep Resy (“Head of 


the South”). Its territorial dimensions approximated, 
or were even identical to those of the Theban king- 
dom of the Hyksos period (Quirke 1990: 4), a fact that 
probably facilitated the continuation of centralized 
government in the latter. Within Tep Resy, governance 
was relatively clearly articulated; whether it corre- 
sponded exactly to the centralized system responsible 
for Middle Egypt and the Delta at this time is uncer- 
tain. 

Evidently, the earlier Thirteenth Dynasty pharaohs 
did not reside permanently at Thebes, though they 
may have visited it frequently. Continuity was provided 
by a vizier, or tjaty, who oversaw Tep Resy as a whole, as 
well as northern Egypt (Quirke 1986: 125; 1990: 4). 
The rest of the centralized civil government specifical- 
ly located in the south, insofar as is known, consisted 
of the Palace administration; the Treasury; the Vizier’s 
office; the Labor Department; and perhaps a Depart- 
ment of Fields, or Agriculture. Below this level a con- 
sistent form of local government was replicated 
through the nine or more provinces making up Tep 
Resy. Each sepat, or province, had a central place or 
town (niwat) from whence its agricultural territory 
(and other settlements) were administered. A mayor 
(haty-a) oversaw the scribe of the province; a 
“reporter” (wehemu) kept and proclaimed decrees and 
orders from both center and province; and the agricul- 
tural hinterland of the sepat, the chief economic 
resource and one requiring careful management, had 
its overseer and “councillors.” 

There was also a military establishment, headed by a 
“generalissimo” at Thebes, and run by “generals”; the 
military forces of the center (“the crew of the ruler”) 
were supplemented by town regiments, in part used 
for military purposes but also as a convenient form of 
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organized labor. Priesthoods formed yet another com- 
ponent of government, since pharaoh was responsible 
for the performance of cult as well as the economic 
support and material stability of both the Theban and 
provincial temples. Priesthoods of the latter were 
responsible to the mayor, who was usually also “over- 
seer of priests,” while those at Thebes reported pre- 
sumably to the government agencies there.*® 

The administrative structure sketched above sug- 
gests that centralized government in the Thirteenth 
Dynasty was successful in its relatively limited, if perva- 
sive, aims. Revenue flow was maintained, and orga- 
nized labor was available for both the crucial mainte- 
nance of the irrigation and agricultural system, and 
more specific and localized projects, such as temple 
building or renovation. A standing army of some form 
existed, and additional armed forces could be rapidly 
levied for campaigns, or national or regional defense; 
the army perhaps also facilitated internal control, 
although here a variety of police forces was also avail- 
able. 

Nevertheless, the system need not be seen as overbu- 
reaucratized or disruptively oppressive. The notion 
that Middle Kingdom rulers promoted a “prescriptive 
society” and generated ultimately unbearable social 
pressure by attempting to create a “bureaucratic 
Utopia” is perhaps exaggerated.3” Indeed, at the heart 
of government itself a powerful and flexible informali- 
ty seems typical. The highest administrative echelon 
was not organized into a formalized “cabinet” or coun- 
cil, upon the concurrence of which the pharaoh was 
more or less dependent. Rather, the vizier and depart- 
mental heads revolved around the pharaoh, each 
interacting with him as occasion demanded or the 
ruler desired. It is noteworthy that virtually all the 
leading officials received the high-ranking title “seal- 
bearer of the king” (Quirke 1986: 123-124; 1990: ch. 
2) as if to emphasize their personal responsibility to 
him rather than to government as an institution. 

Another idea that needs to be treated skeptically is 
the theory that Thirteenth Dynasty pharaohs were 
mere figureheads, controlled and manipulated by 
powerful viziers and the bureaucratic families from 
which they came. Quirke (1991) has argued persua- 
sively against this notion; royal power seems to be the 
focus of the administrative system, even if the Thir- 
teenth Dynasty “consists of a series of men from differ- 
ent families, attesting to the oligarchic structure latent 
within the government of a complex society” (Quirke 
1990:216). Moreover, since the later Thirteenth and 
Seventeenth Dynasty pharaohs were necessarily perma- 
nently resident in Southern Egypt, the Egyptian king’s 
control over his administration was, if anything, rein- 
forced during the Hyksos period. 

The system of governance described above, there- 
fore, was apparently that employed by the later Thir- 


teenth and Seventeenth Dynasty pharaohs, evidently 
with some success. The aggressive policies of Seke- 
nenre Ta’o and Kamose, not to mention Ahmose, 
toward the Hyksos attest to a well-organized and pow- 
erful kingdom. Some scholars, it is true, have suggest- 
ed fundamental structural weakness within the king- 
dom, which might have long delayed the initiative 
against the Hyksos. According to this theory, provin- 
cial government—a key element in the collection of 
revenue, the exploitation of labor, and the levying of 
troops—was divided and only partially responsive to 
royal authority. Mayors were hereditary officials, tem- 
ples the center of administration, temple estates local 
sinecures and the central town population divided up 
into phyles for temple service. Thus far, provincial gov- 
ernance was focused on local elite interests and was 
inherently resistant to royal authority. The latter 
depended on local military commanders (tesu), with 
troops at their disposal, who were directly responsible 
to pharaoh; they, the theory implies, had to attempt to 
impose royal policies on recalcitrant local elites and 
population.*® 

The theory seems farfetched, and insufficiently sen- 
sitive to the context of the sources on which it is based: 
rather, these show civil and military officials acting in 
concert to further royal authority (including the 
removal of inefficient or corrupt officials) at the local 
level. It is true that in the Hyksos period “fixed” titles 
began to acquire a military or security flavor, supersed- 
ing their functional administrative character (Quirke 
1986: 109, n. 19), but these developments likely reflect 
concern about attacks from the Hyksos north or the 
Nubian south, and the gradual militarization of 
administration and people in preparation for a sus- 
tained and major war of independence. Commanders 
do often bear the title “king’s son,” even though they 
are not royal kin, and this suggests a special relation- 
ship to the crown; but so do the occupants of positions 
in local temples, supposedly the milieu of local elites 
of doubtful loyalty (Schmitz 1976: 255-262). 

As noted above, late in the Hyksos period or imme- 
diately after it major changes may have been made in 
the Middle Kingdom form of governance practiced by 
the Seventeenth Dynasty. If initiated by Sekenenre 
Ta’o, these changes would have reflected the internal 
needs of the Theban kingdom; if by Ahmose, the 
administrative needs of a very recently reunited coun- 
try. However, the real extent of these changes remains 
debatable. 

Van den Boorn, for example, suggests that Ahmose 
established the position of God’s Wife of Amun to 
strengthen linkage between Amun’s establishment and 
the royal house, as may indeed have been the case. 
However, he further argues Ahmose suppressed hered- 
itary office in the provinces and strengthened the 
responsiveness of local government to the center by 
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eliminating “MK central bureaus as mediaries between 
vizier and local administration.” But these conclusions 
are debatable so long as the date of the relevant 
source, the “Duties” of the Vizier,” remains ambigu- 
ous. Finally, van den Boorn suggests that Ahmose was 


the first pharaoh, after Kamose, to have a standing 
army at his disposal; but the militarization of the The- 
ban state seems to have begun much earlier, and some 
form. of standing army may have existed as early as the 
Thirteenth Dynasty (van der Boorn 1988: 344-351). 


Hyksos and Kushites: A Theban Perspective 


For the Thebans of the Hyksos period, the outside 
world was virtually confined to the Nile Valley, to Hyk- 
sos-dominated Northern and Middle Egypt, and to 
Lower and Upper Nubia (see Fig. 2.2). This world 
must have seemed a complex one to the Thebans. It 
was both familiar and alien; it offered economic advan- 
_ tages yet was also an economic and a military threat. 
Ultimately, it seems almost inevitable that the Theban 
realm would abandon coexistence (which may not 
have been the long-term aim of the Hyksos or Kushites 
either) and aggressively seek to expel Hyksos and 
Kushites from the former Egyptian territories they now 
held. 

Although there were some benefits in trading with 
the Hyksos and Kushites, fundamentally Thebes was in 
an economically marginal situation so long as the 
geopolitical status quo continued. One may reasonably 
assume that the Hyksos, and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean peoples, still desired the ebony, ivory, gold, 
and other products available from or through Nubia, 
and that Nubians still saw advantages in such trade. 
Here, the Theban kingdom could benefit from eco- 
nomic exchanges, because it was necessarily the mid- 
dle man. The Hyksos and Nubians could not easily cir- 
cumvent the Thebans and trade directly with each oth- 
er; and, in fact, all the abundant Egyptian ceramic 
found in Nubia during the Fifteenth and Seventeenth 
Dynasties is of the Upper Egyptian type, indicating 
that whatever trade there was went via the Theban 
kingdom (Bourriau 1991: 130). 

One “trace element” of this trade is perhaps. the dis- 
tinctive, small Tell el Yahudiyeh juglet, a typical prod- 
uct of Canaan, and of the Canaanite-held eastern 
Delta. These were intended to hold some desired and 
valuable liquid product, and are found in both The- 
ban Egypt and Nubia, presumably as a result of the 
trade envisaged above.°? 

In a more important way, however, the Theban king- 
dom may have been economically severely disadvan- 
taged. In Egypt’s foreign trade, Egyptian-produced 
foodstuffs, liquids (wine, oils, fats, etc.), and manufac- 
tured materials and items (e.g., papyrus, linen, stone 
vessels) may have been substantially more important 
than exotica such as ivory, ebony, and even gold. The 


Kushites may have continued to have an interest in 
such trade with Thebes, although a diminished one, 
because they controlled the fortified towns of Lower 
Nubia, inhabited by Egyptians who could to some 
extent provide the Kushites with the products and 
expertise they desired. But for the Hyksos, the Theban 
realm had little economic significance in this regard, 
for the Hyksos could secure abundant supplies of 
processed food, drink, and oils, and manufactured 
items, from the extensive Egyptian territories under 
direct Hyksos control, or linked to the Hyksos by vassal 
or treaty relationships. Kamose found “hundreds” of 
ships at Avaris laden with imports from the Levant, 
hence indicative of substantial trade with Canaan and 
beyond (Redford, this volume: Text 69, lines 13-15); 
but most of the imports would have been absorbed by 
Hyksos-dominated Northern and Middle Egypt, and 
relatively few flowed into the economically marginal- 
ized Theban kingdom. 

There were, therefore, substantial economic reasons 
for the Thebans to prepare for and then launch a war 
of liberation. They were also powerfully reinforced by 
anxiety about the military threat the Hyksos and 
Kushites represented to the stability and even survival 
of the Theban state, and by the extreme psychological 
irritant created by the exotic and alien nature of those 
now occupying traditionally Egyptian territory. Despite 
varying degrees of Egyptianization, both Hyksos and 
Nubians were un-Egyptian in culture, language, and 
ethnicity, and hence emblematic of the chaotic forces 
that would, if they could, destroy order in the world, 
and throughout the cosmos as a whole. 

The military dangers facing the Thebans, and the 
alien character of their opponents, can be quickly out- 
lined. North of Cusae, a string of fortified towns, held 
by Egyptian vassals of the Hyksos, ran through Middle 
Egypt, to be succeeded along the eastern Delta branch 
of the Nile by other strongholds, some with substantial 
Canaanite (as well as Egyptian) populations and 
defended by exotic, Canaanite-style fortifications. The 
culmination of this long line of fortified central places 
was Avaris, itself heavily fortified*9; exotic in its strong- 
ly Canaanite culture; a great and cosmopolitan inland 
port; and, by Egyptian standards, enormous in scale 
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(260 ha). Here resided rulers who identified them- 
selves as “sons of Re” like traditional pharaohs, yet 
were equally proud of their status as “rulers of a for- 
eign land.” 

To the south, a series of fortified towns stretched 
through Lower Nubia, as far as the Second Cataract; 
their populations were Egyptian in language and cul- 
ture (but perhaps increasingly Egypto-Nubian in eth- 
nicity), but the surrounding, much larger population 
was Nubian, albeit partially Egyptianized (O’Connor 
1994: chs. 3, 4). The entire region became indepen- 
dent of Egypt during the Thirteenth Dynasty, and by 
1650 B.c. had become part of the realm of the ruler of 
Kush, the independent king of Upper Nubia. The 
Lower Nubian fortified towns and the loyalty of their 
Egyptian populations to their new ruler reinforced by 
contingents of Kushite warriors, now became part of a 
larger political and military system that was much 
more threatening to Theban security. 

As part of the Kushite realm, these Lower Nubian 
towns were linked closely to the many settlements of 
Upper Nubia, and especially to its two powerful central 
places. At Sai was a subcapital of the Kushites, proba- 
bly fortified; at Kerma was the royal city, where Kush’s 
ruler and his government resided. Kerma, occupying 
about 25 ha, was the earliest known city in Africa, out- 


side of Egypt; it housed temples, palaces, and elite 
houses—a core defended by massive and sophisticated 
fortifications—and probably extensive extramural set- 
tlement. Some Egyptianization is evident, yet religion 
and funerary cult and custom, and probably the ideol- 
ogy and practice of kingship, were markedly different 
from those of Egypt (O’Connor 1994: ch. 4; Bonnet 
1986). 

The Kushites, controlling Lower Nubia as well, per- 
haps to the Thebans seemed as great a threat as the 
Hyksos, especially if the two acted in concert against 
the Theban kingdom. The Kushites could easily assem- 
ble large forces in Lower Nubia, and invade Southern 
Egypt when the right moment came, an eventuality 
clearly envisaged by the Hyksos ruler “Aweserre who, as 
we have seen, appealed to the Kushites to attack 
Kamose in the rear after the latter launched his attack 
on Avaris. 

To change this situation an extraordinary effort, 
both political and military, was called for on the part 
of Thebes. It took a long time to prepare, and its suc- 
cess might have seemed doubtful, as the death of Seke- 
nenre indicated; but the Thebans had little choice. In 
the event, their bravery and determination were to be 
richly rewarded, as we have already seen. 


Notes 


1. Khamudy was presumably the Hyksos ruler expelled 
from Avaris and Egypt in Ahmose’s eleventh regnal 
year. 


2. Colossal statues of Kha’neferre once stood in Mem- 
phis (von Beckerath 1964:247 [XIII.24.3,.4,.5]); and 
Merneferre apparently had a pyramid close by Mem- 
phis (ibid.:252 [XIII.27.3]). However, Dodson 
(1987:43) suggests that this pyramid was at Faqus, in 
the Delta. 


3. E.g., von Beckerath (1964:75~78). However, Quirke 
(1991:126) suggests that royal occupation of Itej- 
Tawy—the Middle Kingdom capital at or relatively 
close to Memphis—might have continued “apparently 
late in the dynasty.” 


4. Dodson (1987) has argued that more Thirteenth 
Dynasty royal tombs were located in the Memphis 
region than those actually identified, but notes (Dod- 
son 1987:44): “One would assume that, with the rise of 
the power of the Hyksos, some of the Dynasty’s later 
scions moved southward, to found the Seventeenth 


Dynasty at Thebes. Here they may have initiated the 
royal cemetery at Deir abu el-Nag’a.” 


5. Only one such fortress is explicitly referred to, the 
“Walls of the Ruler” on the Sinai border mentioned 
temp. Senwosret I in the Story of Sinuhe (Lichtheim 
1975:224); however, such a fortress could not effective- 
ly exist in isolation—a series of other fortresses is 
implied by its existence. | 


6. See the geopolitical situation described in the 
Kamose texts by Redford (this volume: Text 68, lines 
3-7). 


7. Redford (this volume, Part III) notes that ~Awe- 
serre’s realm is specifically identified as extending 
from Hermopolis in Middle Egypt to Pi-Hathor in the 
northeast Delta. The ommision of any reference to a 
territorially defining town in the northwest Delta 
might be taken to imply that Hyksos control or domin- 
ion did not extend over this later area. 


8. For the debate on Hyksos origins, compare Bietak 
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(199la) with Dever (1991). My own view is that the 
Hyksos, at every stage of their occupation in Egypt, 
were Canaanite in origin. 


9. Redford (this volume, II [“The Hyksos Onomasti- 
con”]) lists a number of “rulers of foreign lands” 
(explicitly or inferentially), whose names are on 
scarabs and who are, I suggest, not contemporary with 
the Fifteenth Dynasty. The items in question are Nos. 
2, 12, 13, 14, 22 (all explicitly “rulers of foreign 
lands”); and 3, 4, lla, 19, 20, 25 (rulers with foreign 
names, but an Egyptian royal title, hence only inferen- 
tially “rulers of foreign lands”). 


10. Redford, this volume: n. 57. For another, and sig- 
nificant, discussion of the data, see Quirke 
(1991:124-129); see also Franke (1988). 


11. For the regnal lengths, see Gardiner 
(1964:440-441 [Turin Canon of Kings, cols. 
6.5—-8.17]). 


12. I base the assumption that the royal palace of the 
Hyksos Fifteenth Dynasty was in the vicinity of this tell 
on the recent discovery, in this part of the site, of frag- 
mentary frescoes in Minoan style, which were original- 
ly probably associated with this palace. See Bietak 
(1992); Leclant and Clerc (1993:187). 


13. For the relevant stratigraphy and architecture, see 
Bietak (1991a, 1991b, this volume). 


14. Translated as such in Bietak (1991b:57, 71 [-Amu 
Sa]) and Eigner (1985:19-21). Quirke (1991:129) has 
queried this translation. 


15. Eigner (1985:22) analyses this structure and notes 
that is not similar to other, apparently palatial struc- 
tures of the Middle Kingdom, specifically the so-called 
temple (perhaps palace) of Amenemhet III, of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, at Bubastis. See Adam (1959); see 
also the “campaign palaces” identified in Kemp 
(1989:178-179). For the Middle Kingdom elite house, 
see Kemp (1989:151-153). 


16. See Bietak’s valuable discussion of these relation- 
ships (1991a:71). 


17. See the cemetery associated with the great house 
(to some, a “palace”) discussed above. The graves of 
the cemetery were apparently ranked in terms of the 
socioeconomic status of each burial, and included the 
especially prominent tomb Grab F/I-p/19-Nr. 1, once 
embellished with an extraordinary statue depicting its 


unquestionably Canaanite owner; see Bietak (1991b:59) 


ff.). 


18. On the subordination of Lower Nubians to Egypt- 
ian authorities, see O’Connor (1994: ch. 3); Trigger 
(1976: ch. V). 


19. An Egyptian story depicting Sekenenre Ta‘o as the 
vassal of “Aweserre (Redford, this volume: Text 74) is 
probably quite unhistorical; see Redford (1992:125). 
Redford does suggest that “Aweserre treated the The- 
baid “as a secure and provincial appendage” (Redford, 
this volume) and that there was a “suzerain-vassal rela- 
tionship” between ~“Aweserre and Kamose (Redford, 
this volume: n. 297). The claim in question, however, 
may be rhetorical rather than real. 


20. E.g., Inyotef and Mentuhotep (from the Eleventh 
Dynasty); Senwosret (Twelfth); and names incorporat- 
ing the god Sobek, as found in the earlier Thirteenth 
Dynasty. 


21. On Amun, see Otto (1975:237-248); on Osiris, see 
Griffiths (1982:622-633). 


22. For a recent and judicious discussion of Middle 
Kingdom literary texts, and the dates of their composi- 
tion, see Parkinson (1991). 


23. For data on the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasty 
pyramids, see Baines and Malek (1980:140-141); on 
those of the Thirteenth Dynasty, see also Dodson 
(1987). 


24. Vernus (1991:152) has emphasized “lappauvrisse- 
ment progressif ou brutal des communications entre 
le sud d’Egypte et les grands centres depositaires de la 
culture traditional” and is echoed by Quirke 
(1991:127), who suggests that “the orthography and 
composition of XVIIth Dynasty monuments betrays a 
loss of the hieroglyphic Hochkultur that belongs in the 
national centers Memphis and Heliopolis.” Neverthe- 
less, the roles of the Thirteenth and Seventeenth 
Dynasties in the transmission and reformulation of 
Egyptian culture remains to be analyzed in depth. 


25. This possibility, among other research aims, is soon 
to be investigated by field survey and excavations 
directed by Josef Wegner, University of Pennsylvania, 
on behalf of the Pennsylvania-Yale Expedition to Aby- 
dos. Dodson (1987:43-44), has suggested that Thir- 
teenth Dynasty pyramids may have been located at 
Athribis, Abu Roash, and Thebes. 


26. Stephen Harvey, Field Director, Ahmose Complex 
Project, Abydos, for the Pennsylvania-Yale Expedition 
to Abydos, personal communication. 
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27. See especially Arnold (1975; 1992:17-20); and 
Arnold and Arnold (1979:22-23). More generally, see 
Kemp (1989:64-83). 


28. See O’Connor (1992); focused primarily on Old 
Kingdom temples but with potential implications for 
Middle Kingdom temples. Note also the recent discov- 
ery of “one of the largest Middle Kingdom temples 
ever found in Egypt,” at Tell Ibrahim Awad; see Brock 
(1993:8); see also Leclant and Clerc (1993:186, n. 54) 
for additional references, of which Eigner (1992) is 
especially important. 


29. For over-life-sized royal statues, see von Beckerath 
(1964:239 [doc. XIII.24 3,4], 255 [doc XIII.F.2]); 
Mokhtar (1983:84-86, 89).. 


30. For the probable areas of the towns cited, see 
Kemp (1989:149-166); for Tell el-Dabca/Avaris, see 
Bietak (1991a:28~—29). 


31. On the types of Middle Kingdom fortified towns 
(known best, for archaeological reasons, from Nubia), 
see Kemp (1989:166—-178). 


32. The appropriate extent of the area usually identi- 
fied as “Middle Kingdom” in the temple of Amun at 
Karnak. In fact, the date of this “Middle Kingdom 


Court” is quite uncertain; see Lauffray (1979:47). 

33. For Thirteenth and Seventeenth Dynasty royal 
objects from Karnak, see von Beckerath (1964: pas- 
sim). 


34. Arnold (1974:67-68); on Thirteenth and Seven- 
teenth Dynasty royal votives, see von Beckerath 
(1964:234 [XIII.12.7], 237 [XII.16.3], 247 [XIII.24 9], 
257 [XII.37.5], 258 [XII.41(?).4], 260 [XIII.44(?).2], 
261 [XIIT.L], 285 [XVII.3.9]). 


35. See the queries raised about van den Boorn’s dat- 
ing in Spalinger (1992). 


36. For late Middle Kingdom government in general, 
see the important studies by Quirke (1986; 1990), 
heavily drawn upon for the preceding sketch. 


37. Cf. Kemp (1989:149-180) with Richards 
(1992:38—-45, 288-296). 
38. For the theory summarized here, see Helck (1969). 


39. For an introduction to the variety and distribution 
of Tell el Yahudiyeh juglets, see Kaplan (1980). 


40. See the circumstances of Kamose’s foiled attack 
upon the city; for emerging archaeological evidence, 
see Leclant and Clerc (1993:187). 
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Intermediate Period 
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Introduction 


The Middle Bronze Age in Nubia is roughly coeval 
with the Middle Kingdom and Second Intermediate 
Period in Egypt (see Table 3.1). The various phases 
and sub-phases of Nubian civilization that belong to 
this era have been only broadly defined, and they are 
undergoing a continuing process of redefinition.! 

Geographically, Nubia presents a stark contrast to 
Egypt (Butzer and Hansen 1968). The flood plain in 
Egypt is quite expansive even in its narrower stretches 
below the Delta, in Upper Egypt. Here it still per-mit- 
ted the agricultural activity that supplied the economic 


basis for the Egyptian state. Nubia presents a very dif- 
ferent topography. Here the flood plain is quite nar- 
row and at some points nonexistent. As a result the 
population of Nubia never approached that supported 
by its northern neighbor. 

From the Nubian frontier, around the First Cataract, 
down into the heartland of Upper Nubia, the Nile is 
segmented by a series of “cataracts.” These cataracts, 
six in all, are outcrops of granite that have been 
exposed from beneath the soft Nubian sandstone to 
create impassible rapids in the river (Fig. 3.1). 


The Archaeology of Nubia 


The beginning of the century saw the construction 
of a series of increasingly higher dams at Aswan. In the 
areas to be flooded as a result of expansion of the 
dam, a series of archaeological salvage and survey pro- 
jects were conducted by the Egyptian Antiquities Ser- 
vice. The first Nubian Archaeological Survey took 
place in 1907 and was directed by George Andrew 
Reisner and later by Cecil Firth. Reisner’s work estab- 
lished the cultural and historical framework for all 
later Nubian studies. He sub-divided Nubian culture 
into a series of groups, beginning with the A-Group 
(ca. 3000 B.c.) and ending with the X-Group, dating to 
around the fourth to: seventh century A.D. Many of the 
groups he identified have been re-classified, but his 
basic chronological reconstruction and the sequence 
of various cultures still remains. The first survey cov- 
ered the area from Aswan south to Dakka and excavat- 
ed over 150 cemeteries. The material recovered 
ranged from, as early as the Neolithic (clearly related 
to the Nagada IJ and II Periods in Egypt), down to the 
Christian Period (Reisner 1908:9; Adams 1977a:71 
~90). 

The first distinctive Nubian culture identified, the A- 
Group, dated to the end of the Pre-dynastic period in 


Egypt (ca. Dynasty 0). This early Nubian kingdom 
seems to have been destroyed as the result of a series 
of raids conducted by the Egyptians as chronicled in 
the Palermo Stone and other records of the Old King- 
dom.? These confrontations would appear to have 
destroyed their subsistence base and resulted in the 
disappearance of the A-Group. Reisner identified a 
culture he termed the “B-Group,” which he felt was an 
impoverished descendant of the A-Group. Harry 
Smith, however, later dismissed this culture as being 
composed of poorer A-Group graves, earlier or later 
burials which were not connected in any way to a post- 
A-Group period in Nubia (Smith 1966:69-124). More 
recently Brigitte Gratien has disputed this theory. She 
feels that there is an identifiable post-A-Group archae- 
ological presence in Lower Nubia (B. Gratien, pers. 
comm.). The area was not completely depop-ulated by 
the end of the Old Kingdom as is shown in the Egypt- 
ian Old Kingdom town discovered at Buhen, where 
ceramics of Nubian type were found. This indicates a 
resident population of some sort. Certainly Old King- 
dom texts refer to Nubian groups living in the area. By 
the late Old Kingdom, Lower Nubia was referred to by 
the Egyptians as Wawat, and the lands further to the 
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south were Irjet and Setju and beyond them, the 
fabled Yam (O'Connor 1986:27-50). The degree of 
development and cultural affiliation of these states as 


well as their exact boundaries is still a matter of conjec- 


ture (O'Connor 1991:145-165). 


The Egyptian Occupation of Nubia 


By the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty the Egyp- 
tians built a series of frontier fortresses to act princi- 
pally as a rear guard against these Nubian populations 
and to control trade goods coming into Egypt. Some 
of the rocky outcrops around the Second Cataract 
forts were used by the Egyptians not only as defensive 
installations, but also as way stations for trading cara- 
vans bringing materials and goods downriver (Fig. 
3.2). In addition, the deposits of gold in the Eastern 
Desert made control of this area even more economl- 
cally desirable. The forts also served as installations for 
the washing and assaying of gold, and posting expedi- 
tions to mine it (Trigger 1982:1-5). 

At the beginning of the occupation, Egyptian sol- 
diers were posted down to the forts in rotating service. 
With the decline of the Middle Kingdom, rather than 
personnel being sent and relieved at the forts, Egyp- 
tians start to live there permanently. The majority of 
the excavated burials associated with the Second 
Cataract forts date from the Thirteenth Dynasty and 
later. As Egyptian control over the peripheral areas of 
its empire declined in the Late Middle Kingdom, the 
families and individuals who lived on at the forts 
appear to have switched their allegiance from Egypt to 
local Nubian rulers (Smith 1976:68-85). Stele from 
Buhen are dedicated by fort officials who actually 
record for posterity their service to the King of Kush. 
“Kush” is the designation used at this point for the 
area around Kerma, and the Third Cataract. Material 
found in the forts indicates a late Kerma presence with 
pottery of both Classic Kerma and Kerma Recent types 
(Fig. 3.3). This might be taken as additional support 
for the theory recently advanced that the forts were 
not destroyed by attacks from Nubia, but in the Egypt- 
lan reconquest in the New Kingdom (Smith 
1992:40—49). 


THE C-GROUP CULTURE 


In addition to the garrisons of Egyptian soldiers and 
their families stationed in the Second Cataract fortress- 
es, were encampments of Lower Nubian populations 
as well. These were primarily of the peoples associated, 
with the C-Group culture. The exact relationship 
between this indigenous population and the occupy- 
ing Egyptian forces remains unclear. Egyptian objects 


in C-Group graves obviously indicate that there was 
trade and interaction with Egypt, but there are the 
fewest such goods for the period of the strongest 
Egyptian presence in the Twelfth Dynasty, perhaps 
because of stricter controls on trade administered by 
the fortresses. It is only after the New Kingdom re-con- 
quest of Nubia that we see large scale acculturation of 
this population into Egyptian society. 

The C-Group has been sub-divided into a number of 
developmental phases by Manfred Bietak (Bietak 
1968). The first phases, Ia and Ib, begin perhaps as 
early as the late Old Kingdom in Egypt and continue 
down into the early Middle Kingdom. Many of the sites 
occupied by the C-Group are the same as those that 
belonged to the A-Group (Nordstrom 1966:64-68). In 
addition, burial customs and material culture indicate 
a continuation of earlier Lower Nubian traditions. 

C-Group cemeteries were characterized by round, 
dry masonry tumuli, often with little chapels appended 
to the exterior where pots and grave goods were left. It 
has been suggested that the C-Group were cattle pastu- 
ralists, which may explain why there are no large settle- 
ments associated with them. There are fortified 
encampments of late C-Group date at Areika (Maclver 
and Woolley 1919) and Wadi es-Seboua (Gratien 
1985:39-56), and these may be related to the rise of 
the Kingdom at Kerma or even perhaps as a defense 
against indiscriminate attacks by the Egyptian army 
during the reconquest of Lower Nubia. 

The hallmark of C-Group material culture is black 
and red incised pottery decorated in various different 
geometric patterns, starting with shallow bowls and 
dishes in Phase Ia and Ib and then evolving later in [Ja 
and IIb into hemispherical cups. Images of sheep, 
goats and cattle are sometimes used as decorative 
motifs on vessels and figurines of these animals have 
been found in graves as well as settlements. After the 
final flowering of C-Group culture in phase III there is 
a gradual Egyptianization evident lasting through 
much of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 


THE PAN-GRAVE CULTURE 


Few weapons were found in C-Group tombs and it is 
unlikely that they can be equated with the “Medjay,” 
the fierce Nubian bowmen of Egyptian texts. These 
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individuals are attested in Egypt at least as early as the 
First Intermediate Period (Fischer 1961:44—80), and 
have been associated with another group of Lower 
Nubian tradition known as the Pan-Grave culture 
(Save-Sdderbergh 1941:139). While they also have 
incised and black-top pottery, it is quite different from 
C-Group ceramics. Pan-Grave “luxury wares” are very 
finely finished with a distinct, level black rim. 

The Pan-Grave people seem to have been a nomadic 
population whose remains are found in the area not 
only of Lower Nubia, but also in the Eastern Desert 
and sites in Egypt itself. They may have migrated into 
Egypt and were employed in such capacities as military 
guards and bowmen. Recently, Janine Bourriau has 
suggested that this group was acculturated into Egypt 
during the Middle Kingdom. There is a gradual evolu- 
tion seen in some of the Pan-Grave cemeteries in 
Egypt from a very segregated area with burials follow- 
ing a strictly Lower Nubian tradition to tombs found 
in Egyptian necropoli that evidence substantial Egyp- 
tianization (Bourriau 1991:129-144). There do, how- 
ever, appear to be later survivors of the Pan-Grave in 
the area of Lower Nubia that retain their original tra- 
ditions. Bourriau has suggested that as mercenary sol- 
diers for the Egyptian army, the Pan-Grave people 
were replaced by recruitments from another Nubian 
group, the Kerma culture. 


THE KINGDOM OF KERMA 


For most of this period, it is the Kingdom of Kush in 
the area of the Third Cataract, which seems to be the 
principal rival of the Egyptians for control of Nubia. In 
all likelihood, their state was centered at the site of 
Kerma, in the Dongola Reach. This is one area that is 
an exception for the Nubian Nile. Here, there is a 
broad flood plain that allowed rich agricultural pro- 
duction, thereby enabling the growth and mainte- 
nance of a very large population and accumulation of 
surplus wealth. 

The chronology of the Kerma culture and the 
nature of the site of Kerma itself has confounded 
scholars since the beginning of Reisner’s excavations 
there over seventy years ago (1923a:438—-485; 
1923b:327). Reisner himself had reservations about 
the historical position he hypothesised for the culture 
(1923b:325), and admitted that he was at a loss to date 
the site by ceramics in the traditional way because “the 
archaeological basis for the exact dating of Egyptian 
pottery from Dynasty Eleven to Dynasty Eighteen is as 
yet insufficient” (1923b:22-46). 

Without ceramic material to serve as a dating tool, 
Reisner was led astray by imported Egyptian statuary 
and inscribed monuments (1919:35-67). This prob- 
lem was further compounded by Dr. Derry, who postu- 
lated a racial difference between the populations 


buried in the southern or “Egyptian” (sic) cemetery 


-and those to the north (Reisner 1923b:556-558). This 


provided fertile ground for the concept of cultural 
degeneration popular in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries (Harris 1968:54—59) and fervently 
believed by Reisner (1923b:556-558). 

Reisner imaginatively surmised that a garrison was 
installed at Kerma by Amenemhet I or II to act as a 
trading post and to safeguard the string of fortresses to 
the north along the Second Cataract (1914), and that 
later Hepdjefa, nomarch of Assiut, was made governor 
of the colony, “went native” and was buried there in 
Nubian style (Reisner 1923b:557-558). 

Almost immediately upon the publication of Reis- 
ner’s preliminary reports, many of the weaknesses in 
his arguments were pointed out (Junker 
1932:297-808) and the purely Nubian character of the 
culture, glossed over in the reports, was revealed. 

More recently Reisner’s historical scheme has been 
revised and the sequence he proposed, beginning with 
the tumulus K III and ending with the group K XVLK » 
XX (Reisner 1923a:61-69, 80-121), has been reversed. 
We now know that K III was the last of the great 
tumuli, dateable to the end of the Second Intermedti- 
ate Period (Adams 1977b:41-53). 

Recent excavations, notably at Sai (Vercoutter 
1970:19-31; 1974:11-26), Mirgissa (Vercoutter 
1966:205-226), and Kerma itself (Bonnet) have 
markedly improved our knowledge of the Kerma cul- 
ture. Of particular importance is the work of Brigitte 
Gratien who, based on the excavations at Sai, has pro- 
posed a new chronology for the Kerma culture (Gra- 
tien 1978:131-224), subdividing it into four main cate- 
gories: KA - Archaic Kerma, KM - Middle (or Forma- 
tive Kerma/Pre-Classic Kerma), KC - Classic Kerma 
and KR - Recent Kerma (or Post-Classic Kerma) (Gra- 
tien 1978:47). 

While the excavations at Sai provided a number of 
important chronological fixes such as re-used and 
superimposed tombs, the material from the site of 
Kerma itself is potentially more valuable in refining 
cultural subdivisions and tying them to Egyptian 
chronology (O'Connor 1980:326-329). The sheer 
mass of material from Kerma as well as the bulk of 
Egyptian imports provides a more solid standpoint 
from which to analyze the evolution of the Kerma civi- 
lization (Dunham 1982). 

The cemeteries at Kerma are situated to the north- 
east of the fertile Kerma plain, which was the site of 
the associated settlement (Bonnet 1979:4ff) and the 
probable capital of the kings of the Second Intermedi- 
ate Period Kingdom of Kush (Save-Soderbergh 
1956:44-61). 

The great necropolis at Kerma extends in a strip out 
in the desert over a kilometer long and 750 meters 
wide (Fig. 34). It was divided by Reisner into Cemetery 
N, the northernmost of the cemeteries (Dunham 
1982:75-157), Cemetery M (Dunham 1982:41-—73), the 
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central portion of the necropolis and the large tumu- 
lus burials of the so called “Egyptian” or South Ceme- 
tery (Lacovara 1987:51—74). Included in the last are 
the isolated “B cemetery” graves (Lacovar 1987:109, 
507-525; Dunham 1982:1-6) which are intermediate 
between the M cemetery and the earliest tumulus buri- 
als of the South Cemetery. 


KERMA CHRONOLOGY: THE KA PHASE 


With the elimination of Reisner’s B Group by H. S. 
Smith (1966:69-124), a cultural void was created in 
Lower Nubia between the decline of the A-Group civi- 
lization somewhere in the late Archaic Period or early 
Old Kingdom and the flowering of the C-Group, Pan- 
Grave and Kerma cultures during the Middle King- 
dom and Second Intermediate Period. A number of 
attempts to close this gap have been made by trying to 
extend the chronology of the later Nubian groups 
backward into the late Old Kingdom (Gratien 
1978:275). 

Gratien has suggested that, “La phase KA ou Kerma 
ancien est directement reliee au Groupe A de méme 
quelle relie Groupe A et Groupe C. . . Les rapports 
entre Kerma ancien doit étre le prolongement de 
celui-ci” (Gratien 1978:301). 

While some ceramic types found in the KA are 
evocative of A-Group pottery styles, and similarities in 
burial customs have been noted between the A-Group 
and later Kerma tumuli (B. Williams, pers. comm.), 
there does not appear to be a continuous occupation 
of sites. The correspondence between the A- and C- 
Groups may actually be closer (Nordstrom 
1966:63-68), while the Kerma culture could be seen as 
having closer links to the late Neolithic Khartoum 
Variant. culture (Arkell 1949). 

In support of this thesis one might argue also that 
the main occurrences of the KA phase at Sai and 
Kerma are situated in the southernmost sector of the 
Kerma cultural sphere, the other KA sites being 
peripheral, mis-identified or categorized on the basis 
of settlement ceramics (Gratien 1978:134—160). 

As has been long suspected with Egyptian wares, it 
appears as though the domestic pottery of the Kerma 
culture is far more conservative than the mortuary 
ceramics. Sherds recovered by Reisner from the later 
occupation levels of the Lower Defuffa seem to com- 
bine both “Classic Kerma” types and material of a 
much older tradition. Admittedly there may have been 
contamination from earlier occupation levels in this 
group, although many of these types have been found 
at Deir el-Ballas in a fairly secure Second Intermediate 
Period association (Bourriau 1990:17-18). 

The KA phase, as defined by Gratien (Gratien 
1978:134-160), is different in many ways from the the 
- material recovered by Reisner from cemetery N. How- 


ever, recent excavations. of the University of Geneva 
have revealed a series of tombs to the north-west of 
cemetery N (Privati 1988:27-36). Some of these are 
distinctly earlier than the burials in cemetery N and 
may represent the earliest phase of the site. This peri- 
od is characterized by ceramics and mortuary architec- 
ture which closely resemble that of the earliest periods 
of the Lower Nubian C-Group (Bietak’s Stufe Ia) (Gra- 
tien 1978:135-160). 

The earliest burials in Reisner’s cemetery N would 
then comprise a second phase, KA II. This period 
shows the beginning of a divergence from the contem- 
porary C-Group culture. The black incised pottery is 
now distinctly different than that of the C-Group and 
much less common. Blacktopped bowls become more 
sophisticated, in particular those with incised rim dec- 
oration. 

In KA II the tombs themselves are larger and copper 
mirrors and daggers, rare or unknown in the C-Group 
at this period, appear. In addition, animal sacrifices 
begin to occur during this period and there is a 
greater differentiation in size and wealth of graves. A 
late stage of development can be postulated for the KA 
period, KA III. This subphase sees the introduction of 
carinated blacktop bowls in a wider range of sizes and 
often with very elaborately patterned rims. 


THE KM OR MIDDLE KERMA PHASE 


Gratien’s KM or Middle Kerma stage can be consid- 
ered the formative period of the Kerma civilization. 
The KM forms the transition from local Nubian tradi- 
tion, virtually indistinguishable from the C-Group in 
the Archaic phase, to the later periods with most of 
the features associated with “Classic Kerma” civiliza- 
tion (i.e., bed burials, large tumuli, and human sacri- | 
fice). 

Gratien associates the “Kerma Moyen” with the 
Egyptian Middle Kingdom and cites a number of Mid- 
dle Kingdom imports at Sai. This period is also repre- 
sented at Kerma in Cemetery M, located in the center 
of the great necropolis (Gratien 1978:135-139). This 
phase appears to cover a long period and shows at 
least two developmental stages at Kerma which are not 
clearly represented at Sai and other sites. 

The characteristic forms illustrated by Gratien are in 
fact indicative only of the last phase of the KM period 
and show a number of forms which can be tied with 
the earliest stages of the succeeding Classic phase 
(Lacovara 1987:55-56). An earlier phase of this cul- 
ture can be seen in cemetery M and there seems to be 
a slight overlap between the KA and KM phases in 
cemeteries N and M with some burials in cemetery N 
probably assignable to the subsequent period. Unfor- 
tunately, the M cemetery is represented by only a few 
excavated graves from Reisner’s expedition. 
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The earliest tombs in the KM Phase show an 
increase in size over the previous period and the modi- 
fication of the round burial pit to a larger oval or even 
semi-rectangular grave. The ceramic assemblage con- 
tinues the KA tradition and includes carinated black- 
topped bowls with incised or stamped rim decorations 
and shallow blacktopped bowls with slightly recurved 
rims. In addition, there are now numerous jars or pots 
with folded or rolled rims and punctate decoration as 
well as small bowls with all-over cross hatching similar 
to those of the Pan-Grave culture.3 

The later phase of the KM, KM II (Fig. 3.5) is exem- 
plified by the cemetery B graves and the earliest of the 
tumuli in the South Cemetery (Lacovara 1987). The 
ceramics of this stage illustrate the emergence of “clas- 
sical” forms, especially the blacktopped basins and 
bowls. There are also incised rough wares, collared jars 
with incised decoration, and “cooking pots” with 
incised rims and extra clay applied and impressed on 
the bottom. Egyptian imports are even more frequent. 

Human sacrifice appears in graves of this period and 
the tomb superstructures have become considerably 
larger and the burials wealthier. The daggers found in 
many of the burials begin to evolve from the standard 
Middle Kingdom Egyptian type found in cemeteries N 
and M into the familiar “Kerma dagger” of the Classic 
period. 


THE KC OR CLASSIC KERMA PHASE 


As is the case with the previous phase, the diagnostic 
material associated with the Classic Kerma period real- 
ly belongs to the very end of the sequence (Lacovara 
1987:56-57, 72) and in this case almost exclusively to 


the last of the great tumuli, K III and its subsidiary | 


burials (Reisner 1923a:135-189). 

Reversing Reisner’s chronology for the tumuli and 
incorporating Adams’ revisions (Adams 1977b:48-49), 
it can be seen that the general order of evolution of 
the tumuli runs from east to west along the southern 
edge of the great necropolis. The tumuli begin with 
the K LV - K XXXVII series, which belong to the end 
of the previous phase in this chronology, and end with 
K II and its contemporaries. 

The beginning of the Classic phase, KC I, is marked 
by the appearance of the first of the “great tumuli:” K 
XX, K XIX, K XVID, and KXVI (Lacovara 1987:56, 71) 
and their associated funerary chapels. Unfortunately 
many of these tumuli were badly plundered and poor- 
ly recorded by Reisner. In general they are closely con- 
nected with the material from the end of the KM. 

Innovations during this period include a significant 
increase in tomb size and the number of sacrifices. 
This phase also sees the narrowing of the blacktopped 
basins of the previous phase into an early “beaker” 
type and the production of tall-necked round black- 


topped jars similar to those of the contemporary C- 
Group, but again, technologically superior. Ivory inlays 
in geometric patterns appear on the footboards of the 
beds deposited in the tombs of this phase along with 
early types of “Kerma daggers” and razors characteris- 
tic of the later phases of the Classic period. 

The succeeding phase, KC II, as represented in the 
tumuli K VIII and K X, shows the formation of the 
“Classical Kerma” civilization. The tumuli show the 
development of internal crosswalls for buttressing the 
earth mounds (Reisner 1923a:95—96). Elaborate ivory 
inlays in the shape of animals appear on the foot- 
boards of the beds and the standard dagger type devel- 
ops. 

Blacktopped beakers become more numerous and 
refined and an increasing variety of shapes appear, 
including spouted bowls, jugs, black polished wares, 
and painted ceramics. Imported Egyptian pottery is 
more frequent than at any other period. 

Of particular interest are a number of juglets of the 
so-called Tell el-Yahudia ware (Fig. 3.5). These belong 
to Kaplan’s piriform I type with relatively simple trian- 
gular patterns which can be assigned to the latter Sec- 
ond Intermediate Period (Kaplan 1980:90-92). There 
are also two imported piriform juglets of MB II B type 
(Fig. 3.6) (Amiran 1969:107, 111, fig.15). There is also 
a spout and neck of a Cypriote White Painted IV style 
vessel (Fig. 3.7) (Amiran 1969:121-123; Merrilles 
1968:212-215, fig. IX). 

While two cases of suggested Minoan wares appear- 
ing at Kerma have been discounted (Lacovara 
1985:211-216),* there is one clearly identifiable Aege- 
an sherd found at the site. This sherd, published by 
Smith in an imaginative restoration and suggested to 
be Minoan, has recently been examined by Mrs. Emily 
Vermeule, who attributed it to the Late Helladic I Peri- 
od (Smith 1965: fig. 59; E. Vermeule, pers. comm.), 
the beginning of which coincides with the early Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty (Ehrich 1965). The sherd itself comes 
from the upper levels of the Lower Defuffa and this 
context would correspond to a late Second Intermedi- 
ate Period/early Eighteenth Dynasty date. 

Tumuli K IV and K III mark the zenith of the Kerma 
civilization and the final phase of the Classic period 
(Adams 1977b:49-50). This last phase is characterized 
by the appearance of the monumental funerary 
chapels K IX and K II and the Lower Defuffa or KI. 
This period also sees elaboration of the tombs them- 
selves with the construction of pre-planned internal 
“skeletons” over which the tumuli were built. Material 
culture also reaches its greatest level of sophistication, 
as seen for example in the fine, cyma-curved or bell 
shaped pottery beaker (Bkt. I), the hallmark of the 
Kerma Culture. | 

For this last period the number of Egyptian imports 
declines, which suggests the beginning of hostilities 
between the Thebans, the Hyksos, and Kerma king- 
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Figure 3.5 Tell el-Yahuda ware juglets from Kerma: 
a. BMFA 47.1665 
b. BMFA 20.1700 
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Figure 3.6 M B II B juglet from Kerma: 
BMFA KIVB: 41 


doms. The Kamose stela indicates a campaign against 
the Nubians already by year 3 of Kamose (Habashi 
1972), and the Autobiography of Ahmose, son of 
Abana (Lichtheim 1976:12—14), relates a number of 
expeditions against hostile Nubian groups. The exact 
date of the fall of Kerma is yet to be determined. How- 
ever, it appears at this point that K III marks the last 
great royal burial of the Kerma kings and the end of 
the Classic period. 


THE KR OR KERMA RECENT /”POST- 
CLASSIC” KERMA PHASE 


While the validity of Gratien’s KR, Kerma Recent or 
Post Classic Phase has been called into question 
(O'Connor 1980:328), it appears to be a discrete arch- 
aeological and stylistic component of the Kerma civi- 
lization. 

Material from this phase is as of yet relatively rare; 
however, it does occur both in Nubia and in Egypt. 
Historically it can be ascribed to the post-New King- 
dom conquest period in Nubia and archaelogically it is 
found in Egyptianized graves of this date from Sai 
(Gratien 1978:224) and Arminna (Junker 1925:63) in 
Nubia and in Egypt both at Thebes® and Sakkara 
(Emery 1968:11). The types of material associated with 
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Figure 3.7 Cypriote White painted IV spout from Kerma: 
BMFA 13-12-410 


burials of this date include Egyptian wares of the early 
Eighteenth Dynasty, local copies of Egyptian pottery, 
and debased forms of “Classic Kerma” pottery. 

The incidence of this material is limited to a brief 
period between the fall of Kerma and the reign of 
Thutmosis I, the date ascribed to the Saqqara tomb 
group(Bourriau 1981; 1991:129-144). 

The disappearance of distinguishable Kerma materi- 
al thereafter can be ascribed to the rapid Egyptianiza- 
tion of the Kerma peoples, which parallels that of the 
contemporary C-Group in Lower Nubia (Morkot 
1991:249-301). It is not impossible that isolated ele- 
ments of these civilizations survived further to the 
south, only to re-assert themselves at the end of the 
New Kingdom domination. 
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Notes 


1. For the most important summary of Nubian History 
see Adams 1977a. | 


2. The annals for the reign of Snefru record “Hacking 
up the land of Nubia, Bringing (back) 7000 living pris- 
oners and 200,000 head of livestock” (Breasted 
1906:66). It is clear from that the archaeological 
record that the A-Group had ceased to exist long 
before this, whether this campaign is merely a copy of 
an earlier text or the recording of an actual event, it 
indicates a pattern of preemptive strikes against Lower 
Nubia. Pepiakht records two such punitive expeditions 


during the reign of Pepi II (Breasted 1906:161-164). 


3. Compare Wainwright 1920: pl. XIV. and Dunham 
1982:235-236. 


4. Martha Bell noted that a sherd found in a KM con- 
text and suggested to be Middle Minoan, is actually an 
Egyptian painted ware of the Middle Kingdom (Bon- 
net 1986:25). 


5. Examples from the excavations of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in the Asasif, Barbara Porter, personal 
communication. 
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Appendix: The Seals from Kerma 


Yvonne Markowitz 


Reisner excavated 102 seals and nearly 1000 mud- 
seal impressions from the Nubian site of Kerma (Reis- 
ner 1923:70). The latter, though considerable in num- 
ber, were made from a limited number of seals (e.g., 
300 impressions from one seal) and will not be part of 
this discussion. | 

The actual seals represent a unique archaeological 
group in that approximately 30% of those excavated 
appear to have been manufactured locally (Table 3.2). 
These are almost equally dispersed within the later 
Kerma sequences KC.I, KC IJ, and KC III. Included are 
14 seals of ivory, most of which have incised linear 
designs on their plinths and dome-shaped backs. 
There are also two uninscribed scarabs of blue-glazed 
quartz (K 309,111 and K 1066,i1) as well as a stamp seal 
of wood with a carved zig-zag pattern (K 1803,v). 
Another atypical find of undoubtedly local manufac- 
ture is that of an unpierced baked mud scarab with a 
summarily detailed back and cryptographic base (K II, 
front debris). The remainder consists of seven steatite 
and four faience seals with linear decorations on the 
back and/or base. The small number of glazed ceram- 
ic seals is surprising in view of an indigenous faience 


industry that was both extensive and innovative. 

The bulk of the seals (69.6%) found at Kerma were 
imported. These are primarily scarabs of glazed 
steatite (58.8%) and assorted hard stones (8.8%). 
Only two were made of faience. 

The earliest imports appear in the late Middle King- 
dom sequence and have backs, profiles, and base 
designs consistent with a Twelfth Dynasty through Sec- 
ond Intermediate Period date as outlined by Ward 
(Ward 1987:510). One of the two seals has a lined back 
with lunate head while the other has a schematic back 
with trapezoidal head and horizontally scored profile. 

During the KC I phase, there were fewer imports 
than local productions and those coming into Nubia 
have design bases that parallel mud seal impressions 
from Uronarti which date to Thirteenth Dynasty. Two 
of these have rope borders while several have inter- 
locking C and S scrolls. The backs and profiles of this 
group are as above with two exceptions. 

The first is a finely carved, 28mm. long, human- 
headed scarab (K XX,vili) with rows of multiple flies 
covering the entire back (Fig. 3.8). A unique feature is 
a band of flies set perpendicular to the rows, thus sepa- 
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Figure 3.8. Glazed steatite scarab with multiple fly back 
(KXX-:v1). Drawing Y. Markouwntz. 


rating the prothorax from the elytra. The profile is a 
variant of Ward’s e8-10 (1987:510), most popular dur- 
ing the Twelfth Dynasty but continuing through the 
Tirteenth to Fifteenth. The base design, with its bor- 
der of paired symbols flanking a central panel of signs, 
is also a common Middle Kingdom type. Martin 
(1971:5) cites a late M.K. royal parallel (Amenemhat 
IV) though this type does occur during the S.1.P., 
albeit in debased form, as evidenced by the green 
jasper heart scarab of Sobekemsaf II in the British 
Museum (Andrews 1990: pl. 60). In all likelihood, this 
seal was crafted in Middle Kingdom Egypt and subse- 
quently brought to Kerma. 

Another unusual seal (KXVI,xlix) is that of a gold 
encased scaraboid with a base design consisting of an 
interlocking S scroll with rope border. The back and 
profile of this 14mm. seal is covered by a .2mm. sheet 
of gold crimped along the edge of the base. The gold- 
work is pierced at the lengthwise borings and, unlike 


precious metal bezels from Egyptian contexts, lack sol- 
dered collars at the openings. 

Two other seals, an import from KC II (K XB,404) 
and a locally made seal from KC III (K 439,body E), 
have similar gold encasements. The thickness of the 
sheet in all cases makes it impossible to determine if 
the underlying backs of these seals are modeled or 
plain hemispherical forms. That the rejuvenative pow- 
ers associated with the kheper beetle were not of signifi- 
cance in Kerma is demonstrated by the non-figurative 
backs of the majority of locally produced seals. There- 
fore, it is reasonable to assume that the gold coverings 
were added to the imports in Nubia. 

The greatest number of seal imports occurs during 
the KC II phase where the ratio of imports to locally 
crafted seals is more than 4:1. Included here are six 
hard stone scarabs with uninscribed bases and six seals 
with carved animal backs. Fifteen scarabs fall into 
Tufnell’s design classes 9 and 10 (Tufnell 
1984:131-139), which cover common S.I.P. depictions 
of animals, heraldic beasts, humans, and mythical fig- 
ures. Consistent with this time frame are three scarabs 
with highly schematic backs and anra formulae on 
their bases. The remainder of the design bases have 
backs, plinths, and profiles consistent with a Twelfth 
Dynasty through S.I.P. date. 

Unique to KC II, however, are three private name 
scarabs. One (K XB,315) is inscribed for the Hyksos 
official, Har (sd£wty bjty ;my-r sd£wt I£r), and is but one 
of the many seals bearing his name and titles found in 
Egypt and the Levant (Martin 1971:78-84; Tufnell: 
1984:144). Another (K 1043,ii1), with a full twisted 


Local Manufacture Imported Total 
Late KM I 1 steatite 2 steatite 3 (2.9%) 
KCI 2 steatite 1 steatite with gold back 18 (17.7%) 
1 serpentine 6 steatite 
1 pottery 
6 ivory 
l wood 
KC II 5 ivory 1 faience 51 (50%) 
3 faience 1 steatite with gold back 
1 blue glazed quartz 34 steatite 
6 hard stone 
KC Ul 3 steatite 15 steatite 30 (29.4%) 
1 blue glazed quartz 1 steatite with silver bezel 
1 baked mud 1 ameth. with gold bezel 
3 1vOry 1 faience 
1 faience 2 hard stone 


1 steatite with gold back 


Table 3.2 Distribution of locally manufactured and imported Kerma seals from 
the Late KM IT through the KC LI phases. 
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cable border on its base (Martin 1971:122, pl. 40), is 
inscribed for “The Steward of the Ploughfields, 
Senebtify (;my-r pr cobsw Snb-ty.fy)”. The back and pro- 
file of this scarab were not photographed but 
described by Reisner as having a lined back with well- 
defined head, clypeus, and legs (Riesner 1923:73). 
The base of the third scarab (K1045,3) is named for 
“The Curator of Access, Nehy (;ry co¢ ™° N¢y)” (Martin 
1971:63, pl. 16)! and is bordered by three pairs of 
oblong, hooked scrolls (Tufnell 1984:129). The back 
and profile are the same as in the previous seal and 
both measure around 21mm. in length, a size compa- 
rable to mud seal impressions with private names and 
similar borders from Uronarti (Reisner 1955: no. 
12-28, 34-36). 

The final Classic Kerma phase has fewer scarabs 
than KC II but more than KC I. The ratio of imported 
to locally manufactured seals is 2:1 and scarabs of 
glazed steatite again dominate the imports. Two of the 
hard stone scarabs, one of green jasper (K IX,i) and 
one of amethyst (K IV, body J), are most likely of M.K. 
date. The latter has a high gold bezel without collars 
that may be a Kerma addition. 

From KC III also comes a glazed steatite plaquette 
(K 405,x) measuring 26mm. x 15mm (Fig. 3.9). On 
one side is the image of an open-mouthed hippopota- 
mus harpooned by a figure poised on the rear of the 
animal. Carved into the space above this scene are a 
jackal and red crown while a sun disk is used to fill the 
negative space between the figure and the diagonal of 
the weapon. On the reverse is a tripartite arrangement 
composed of a vertical row of three kheper beetles 
flanked by elongated neb signs. While described by 
Reisner (Reisner 1923:76) as a royal seal bearing the 
Horus name of Amenemhat IV, this small plaque in all 
likelihood falls into that category of amulets invoking 
the names of revered, albeit deceased, Middle King- 





Figure 3.9 Steatite plaquette (K405:x). 
Drawing by Y. Markowitz. 


dom kings. The motif of the king harpooning the 
“bad” hippo is also attested on scarabs of S.I.P. date 
(Lacovara 1992:23). 

The remaining seals found in a K III context have 
base designs as follows: human and mythical figures 
(5), anra formulae (4), hieroglyphic signs (4), a 
heraldic lion (1), interlocking scrolls (1), and concen- 
tric circles (1). The backs and profiles of this group 
are consistent with a M.K. through early Dynasty 18 
date though highly schematic forms dominate. 

In conclusion, many seals were either transported to 
or manufactured in Kerma. An analysis of the 102 seals 
excavated by George Reisner demonstrates that the 
number of imports at all times exceeded the number 
of locally crafted items. However, native production 
was consistent throughout the Classic Kerma period 
while the quantity of imported seals increased substan- 
tially during the KC II phase and dropped by more 
than 50% during KC III. Concerning material, the 
majority of imports were made of glazed steatite while 
the Nubian seals were predominately ivory. Unique to 
the site were two blue-glazed quartz scarabs with highly 
schematic backs and uninscribed bases. 


Notes 


1. This title and its uncertain interpretation is 
_ addressed in Van den Boorn 1988:35—36. 
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The Center of Hyksos Rule: 
Avaris (Tell el-Dab‘a). 


Manfred Bietak’ 


Institute for Egyptology, University Vienna 
and Austrian Archaeological Institute in Cairo 


Archaeological Background 


INTRODUCTION AND ENVIRONMENT 


The site of Tell el-Dabea (ancient Avaris and former 
Piramesse) lies in the northeastern Nile Delta, at the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, in an especially strategic 
location for connections to the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Sea routes join land routes through the north- 
ern natural Delta gate formed by the Bahr el-Baqar 
drainage system and the Pelusiac, the entrance to the 
Nile Delta, while the Wadi Tumilat to its south pro- 
vided a point of entry for Bedouins coming from the 
southern Sinai (Fig. 4.1). Meanwhile, the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile represents the western limit of Syro- 
Palestinian settlements of carriers of Middle Bronze 
Age culture. Tell el-Dabca is both the oldest and the 
largest site of this culture yet known from the Delta, 
although Tell el-Yahudiya, excavated by W. M. F. 
Petrie, was the site at which Middle Bronze Age cul- 
ture was first discovered in Egypt (but it dates only to 
the Hyksos Period). By the late Twelfth Dynasty, Tell 
el-Dabcea was already occupied by settlers of the Syro- 
Palestinian MBA culture. 

The substructure of the entire area of what once 
comprised Avaris (the site identified as the capital of 
the Hyksos) and Piramesse to the north (containing 
the palaces of Seti I and Ramesses II, and surrounded 
by military barracks, temples, and elite houses) has 
been studied by my colleague Josef Dorner on the 
basis of more than 800 bore holes taken over an area 
of approximately 10 km*.? The Austrian Archaeologi- 
cal Institute in Cairo and the Institute of Egyptology of 
the University of Vienna are responsible for the overall 
survey and the excavation of ancient Avaris, while an 
expedition from the Hildesheim Museum is excavating 
at Oantir, ancient Piramesse.* 


EXCAVATION AREAS AND SITE 
NOMENCLATURE 


The investigated areas of Tell el-Dabca include func- 
tionally and geographically separate parts of the 
ancient settlement, and therefore should provide a 
representative sample. The zones explored by the Aus- 
trian Archaeological Institute in Cairo include areas 
A/I-V, F/I, E/I-I, and H/I-V (cEzbet Helmi) (Fig. 
4,2). Areas A/I-III are located in the eastern part of 
the settlement, and A/V is in the northeastern mar- 
ginal zone. Areas A/IV and F/I represent a more cen- 
tral quarter. Areas E/I-II are at the western part of the 
site, yust south of the partition of the Pelusiac branch. 
The area called c-Ezbet Helmi (designated H/I-V), 
located on the bank of the former Pelusiac branch of 
the Nile, has been revealed as the site of the Late Hyk- 
sos and early Eighteenth Dynasty citadel. 

Two main stratigraphic systems are in use at Tell el- 
Dabca. In areas A/I-V, the strata are designated by 
capital letters (e.g., str. G/4), whereas small letters 
(e.g., str. d/1) are used for area F. Further, strata in 
the excavation area of ‘Ezbet Helmi are known by capi- 
tal Roman numerals (e.g., str. IV; Eighteenth Dynasty 
strata have now been given the designation C/1-3 
within the main sequence). The synchronization of 
the two main systems, and their correlation to the 
Dynastic and Syro-Palestinian sequences are presented 
in the chronological table (Fig. 4.3). 
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Figure 4.2. The reconstruction of the historical environment of Tell el-Dab’a/Qantir (after J. Dorner 1994). 
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Figure 4.3. Stratigraphy of Tell el-Dab’a/Avaris. 
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TECHNIQUES OF EXCAVATION 


Excavation in the region of Avaris is technically very 
difficult. Walls of mudbrick must be differentiated by 
feel from the surrounding mud. The stratigraphy is 
tightly interwoven, with walls from one level cutting 
into the foundations of walls from the preceding level. 
Pits from higher levels destroy the context of finds 
from older levels. Numerous graves have been cut 
through earlier levels, because at Avaris the ancient 
Near Eastern tradition of burial within settlements was 
followed. The archaeologist must therefore rely on dif- 
ferences in the color and compactness of the soil in 
order to place pits, walls, and foundation trenches in 
their proper temporal context, thereby avoiding the 
intermixture of finds. | 

Each of the different areas that we have excavated at 
Tell el-Dabea has a different stratification. Owing to 
the discontinuous location of these areas, it is not pos- 
sible to link their stratigraphy directly, and so we must 
rely on ceramic seriation as well as the observation of 
subtle changes in building materials and architectural 
types. A further complication is the lack of major 
destruction layers that might allow the neat separation 
of one stratum from another all over the settlement. 


CERAMIC ANALYSIS AND SERIATION 


In such an excavation, the most important aspect is 
the stratigraphically correct collection of artifactual 
material. Each basket of sherds excavated is divided 
according to fabric and ware by specialists. Middle 
Bronze Age types are separated from Egyptian types in 
order to control relative percentages through time. 
Because both tombs and settlement sites are preserved 
within Tell el-Dabca, ceramic from both types of con- 
texts can be compared. Closed contexts such as tombs 
or offering deposits provide us with complete shapes, 
and the settlement waste indicates the quantity of 
types present in ancient households. Thus, in the earli- 
est strata, dating to the late Twelfth and early Thir- 
teenth Dynasties, we find that Middle Bronze Age 
types form only 20% of the settlement ceramic, 
although they comprise ca. 90% of the ceramic in con- 
temporary tombs. This provides an index of how 
resilient cultural tradition was with regard to burial 
practices. Furthermore, the preservation of whole ves- 
sels allows our typological knowledge to be applied to 
fragmentary ceramic material. By means of the statist- 
cal analysis of ceramic debris, changes in ceramic types 
from level to level can be followed, at the same time as 
internal and foreign trade can be evaluated. The 
changing volumes and percentages of specific types of 
pottery allow us to track the periods in which trade 
relationships begin, expand, and wane. By use of 


ceramic finds, cultural ties with Crete, Cyprus, and 
Syria-Palestine as well as with Kerma and Upper Egypt 
can be ascertained precisely. Tell el-Yahudiya ware pro- 
vides an especially rich index of trade and chronology, 
and thus its distribution and varieties will be briefly 
outlined below. 


TELL EL-YAHUDIYA WARE® 


Tell el-Yahudiya ware is a variety of ceramic, mostly 
in the form of juglets with dark brown to black, and 
occasionally red, polished surfaces, decorated with 
fields of comb-pricked impressions that were filled 
with white paste. The term derives from the first find- 
spot of this type of ceramic at Shibin el-Qanater, some 
33 km. to the north of Cairo. Tell el-Yahudiya pottery 
begins before the mid-eighteenth century B.c. in the 
Levant and the northeastern Nile Delta, in contexts 
that relate to the Syro-Palestinian Middle Bronze Age 
culture (late phase of MBIJA); it remained in use until 
the beginning of the New Kingdom, that is, the end of 


the Middle Bronze Age (Fig. 4.4). It is known primar- 


ily from burials, in which contexts its forms become 
increasingly small. The greatest variety of this kind of 
ceramic is attested to at Tell el-Dabca. 

Closely related to Tell el-Yahudiya ware are undeco- 
rated black, brown, red, yellow, and earth-colored jugs, 
which appear in the Levant and in Egypt in the same 
forms as the decorated ware. The variable surface 
treatments probably indicated the various types of 
valuable oils that they contained. The narrow neck of 
these jugs demonstrates that only very small amounts 
of the liquid contents were poured out. To date, 
attempts to identify the contents have not been 
entirely successful, but chemical studies have revealed 
that they contained a mixture of vegetal and animal 


| fats. 


Through the medium of Tell el-Yahudiya ware and 
the related plain, polished jugs, a hitherto unknown 
ceramic technology was introduced to Egypt from the 
area of the Levant. The vessels were produced on the 
fast-turning potters’ wheels; in a secondary procedure, 
the bases of specific types of those jugs were made on 
the wheel as well. 

On the basis of the richly differentiated stratigraphy 
of Tell el-Dabca, the chronological development of 
Tell el-Yahudiya ware could be established (Fig. 4.5). 
While the ovoid and Piriform la jugs were as a rule 
made of Levantine clays, Piriform 1b jugs were in part 
already produced by use of Nile silt. The majority of 
the Piriform 1c jugs were produced of Nile clay, while | 
the smaller-size juglets that imitate them, Piriform le 
and f were made as a rule from local materials.° The 
distribution of the earliest group of Tell el-Yahudiya 
ware, the so-called Ovoid 1 juglets, is concentrated in 
the area of the Galilee and Lebanon, but it is also 
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Figure 4.4. The interrelation of various groups of Tell el-Yahudzya ware. 
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found at Tell el-Dabea. There can be no doubt of the 
origin of this ceramic. In the following phase, the 
ceramic splits into two large groups: (a) Ovoid juglets 
(Ovoid 2-4), found mainly in Palestine, especially in- 
land, which we may call the early Palestinian group; 
and (b) Piriform juglets, which are juglets with a flat- 
tened shoulder. The earliest Piriform group, la, had 
four or more horizontal zones of decoration, and han- 
dles made in two to three sections. The distribution of 
the Piriform la group stretched from Byblos in mod- 
ern Lebanon to Galilee, but it is also found at Tell el- 
Dabca, Dahshur, and in the settlement at el-Lahun. 
The trade in this type of juglet did not reach farther 
south at this date (str. G=ca. 1750-1710 B.c.). An espe- 
cially large type, decorated with jumping fish, is 
attested to from Tell el-Dabca, and from Dahshur. This 
motif was probably adopted from the Minoan world. 
Piriform 1b juglets, which bear three horizontal 
zones of decoration (Fig. 4.6), derive mostly from 
north of the Litani River, in modern Lebanon, and in 
a carinated variety also in Syria as far north as Ugarit. 
They are not frequently found in Palestine. In Egypt, 
at about 1700 B.c., these juglets reached Buhen and 
the region directly north of the Third Cataract in a 
rapid diffusion southward. Contemporary with Piri- 
form 1b were Piriform 1c juglets, which bear only two 
zones of superimposed decoration, mostly rows of 
upright and pendant triangles. These have the widest 
distribution, and they are found not only north of the 
Litani River but also in Cyprus, Palestine, and Egypt. 
Although few have been found in Upper Egypt, they 
are common in Lower Nubia and even reached as far 
south as Kerma, the capital of the kingdom of Kush. 
Piriform 2 juglets (Fig. 4.7) first appear in the Hyk- 
sos period, after ca. 1640 8.c. They are found in the 
greatest concentration in the Delta, especially at Tell 
el-Dabca and Tell el-Yahudiya, but even reached as far 
as Cyprus. In southern Palestine, their distribution 
roughly reflects the political borders and/or influence 
of the Hyksos. The variety found there mostly has 
bipartite handles, while the Egyptian variant has strap 
handles. These last are always made of Nile clay. 
Foremost among the Egyptian groups of Tell el- 
Yahudiya vessels are the biconical juglets with a 
smooth central stripe and a decorative zone above and 
below the widest point. These are also found in Lower 
Nubia (Buhen and Malik el-Nazir), but reached their 
ereatest distribution in the eastern Delta. Biconical 
juglets are found as far afield as Thera in the Aegean, 
where they seem to attest to trade with Egypt. This 
type is as a rule made of Nile clay. Although an iso- 
lated example is known from Ras Shamra in Syria, 
Cyprus was by far the most popular export destination. 
This variety of juglet is known during the entire Hyk- 


sos period. Combed Tell el-Yahudiya ware is a special 
variant during the Late Hyksos phase, but it only 
appears in the eastern Delta and in Cyprus, and is 
exclusively made of Nile clay. It was produced in both 
biconical and piriform variants, sometimes also with 
globular and cylindrical shapes. 

A particular group of Tell el-Yahudiya ware is the 
type that is mostly black, polished with etched figural 
decoration, most frequently depicting lotuses and 
birds. This group was predominantly produced shortly 
before the Hyksos period (Stratum E3). They are nor- 
mally produced of Nile clay and were exported also to 
Cyprus. A relative to this group is the so-called “Lisht 
jug” in the Metropolitan Museum, which is made of a 
southern Palestinian clay (NAA analysis, MASCA 
Department). There are also two specimens from Byb- 
los in the Louvre whose NAA-analysis should be re- 
evaluated. 

Alongside the above-mentioned types of Tell el- 
Yahudiya ware, the Piriform 3 juglets are a southern 
Palestinian group, distributed in the region bordered 
on the north by the Litani River, on the east by the Jor- 
dan River, and to the south by the Negev. This repre- 
sents the Palestinian cultural province, in contrast to 
the Biconical and Piriform 2 group. 

Handmade globular juglets of Nile clay with mostly 
brown polish may be counted as Tell el-Yahudiya ware 
in the broadest sense. They were made predominantly 
in miniature format and bear the traces of Cypriote 
production techniques in that the handle was pierced 
through the wall of the juglet for attachment. These 
juglets belong to the tradition of Cypriote Black Slip 
III ware, and their occurrence at Tell el-Dabca may 
indicate the presence of Cypriots during the Thir- 
teenth Dynasty (Str. G, F, E/3). 

Painted Tell el-Yahudiya ware made mainly of Nile 
clay is also attested to from the Hyksos period, and is 
in part influenced by the middle Cypriote White 
Painted IJ-IV ceramic tradition. It should not be con- 
fused with the so-called Levantine Painted Ware, 
which dates to the later part of the nineteenth and 
first half of the eighteenth century B.Cc., and presum- 
ably derives from Syria, but was also produced in 
southern Canaan. 

On the basis of the distribution and chronological 
appearance of the various types of Tell el-Yahudiya 
ware, this type of ceramic forms a useful index for dat- 
ing and for the understanding of trade routes. 
Although we are unfortunately unable as yet to deter- 
mine the exact content of these jugs, it was certainly a 
precious commodity. Tell el-Yahudiya ware was espe- 
cially prized as a grave good, not only in Egypt but also 
in Cyprus and Canaan. It appears, however, also in set- 
tlemental refuse. | 
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Figure 4.6. Distribution of a specific kind of the Syrian-Egyptian Group of Tell el-Yahudtya ware. 
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Archaeological Features 


Excavation at Tell el-Dabea has revealed the develop- 
ment of the site from a provincial center to the capital 
of the Hyksos rulers. Although the scale of Egyptian 
settlement in the Twelfth Dynasty appears to have 
been quite modest, the town of the Thirteenth Dynasty 
was about three times larger, covering 1 square kilo- 
meter. The town of the Hyksos period doubled again, 
and eventually reached approximately 2.5 square kilo- 
meters in area. The sprawl of the settlement reflects a 
dynamic development from a provincial stronghold to 
a provincial center, and finally to the role of Avaris as 
capital of the Hyksos. 


SETTLEMENT AND ROYAL DOMAIN OF 
THE TWELFTH DYNASTY 
(Area F/I and cEzbet Rushdi) 


The earliest known settlement at Tell el-Dabca was 
founded by Amenemhat I at the beginning of the 
Twelfth Dynasty (ca. 1963-1934 B.c.) in the area 
known as cEzbet Rushdi (Fig. 4.8). A temple and parts 
of a settlement excavated by Shehata Adam represent 
a royal domain known as Hwt Imn-m-h3t nt R3 w3ty.’ 
Farther to the south was an orthogonally planned 
workers’ settlement (Fig. 4.9), which probably housed 
the workers who constructed the royal domain. The 
settlement thrived between the reigns of Amenemhat I 
and Sesostris I, according to ceramic studies.* Very reg- 
ular in layout, each house in the workers’ settlement 
measured 10-by-10 cubits, an area of approximately 25 
m*, which is a very modest amount of space for one 
family. Streets in the settlement were narrow, only 10 
cubits (ca. 5 m) in width. Although the settlement is 
purely Egyptian in character, and rests on virgin soil, 
we found some small fragments of cooking pots of 
Middle Bronze Age I or IIA type, which might repre- 
sent contact with local semi-nomadic Bedouins.* 

The textually attested to name of an earlier settle- 
ment in the same area, Hwt r3-w3ty Hti (the planned 
settlement of King Khety), may imply that the domain 
was originally founded by a Heracleopolitan king 
named Khety.”® Although the settlement was originally 
limited to the northern area of the site, which is near 
deviation F2 of the Pelusiac branch, it expanded grad- 
ually to the south. 


CANAANITE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
LATE TWELFTH DYNASTY 
(Stratum H=d/2; Area F/I) 


By the late Twelfth Dynasty and onward, the Egypt- 
ian town was covered by a settlement of people of Syro- 
Palestinian MBA culture whom we may call Canaan- 
ites. The new settlement included architectural types 
foreign to Egypt, among the most important of which 
was the “middle hall” (Mittelsaal) house type (Fig. 
4.10),” a distinctive layout with roots in northern Syria 
as early as the fourth millennium (e.g., at Habuba 
Kabira, a site on the Euphrates under excavation by 
Eva Strommenger).” During the Middle Bronze Age, 
“middle hall”-type houses are found at Byblos, and 
form an important element of the royal palace at Mari. 
To date, however, “middle hall” houses are unknown 
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Figure 4.8. The temple of ‘Ezbet Rushda. 
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Figure 4.9. The workmen’s settlement, stratum E (ca. 
1950-1900 B.c.). A. Plan. B. Single household. 


from Palestine during the MBA, which is significant 
because it suggests that the settlers at Tell el-Dabea in 
the late Twelfth Dynasty came from the northern part 
of the coastal Levant. Already highly Egyptianized at 
the time of their arrival, they may have come from 
Byblos, a place which maintained strong trading con- 
nections with Egypt during the time of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Dynasties. The other major non-Egypt- 
jan architectural type known from this period of settle- 
ment is the “broad room” (Breitrawm) building, an 
ancient Mesopotamian form that plays a significant 
role in temple architecture of the Bronze Age world, 
especially during the Early Bronze Age phase. * 

Although the architecture of the settlement is at 
least partly Levantine in style, only 20% of all pottery 
found there was Middle Bronze Age in type, the 
remainder being composed of Egyptian types. Particu- 
larly important with regard to dating is the presence of 
Levantine Painted Ware, a distinct type that is ex- 
tremely fine. As a rule, Levantine Painted Ware is 
imported to Tell el-Dabca, and not produced locally. 
Typically it is found in settlements of the first part of 
Middle Bronze Age IJA, such as Aphek, Tel Poleg, and 
Tel Zeror, as well as from the excavations of S. Paley 
and Y. Porath at Tel Ifshar. At Aphek, Levantine 
Painted Ware is found only in the pre-Palace and 
Palace I phase. According to the seriation of Egyptian 
ceramic, the settlement at Tell el-Dabca dates to the 
end of the Twelfth Dynasty. It is important to note 
that, although William Dever has misstated that I claim 
to have material of the earliest Middle Bronze Age at 
Tell el-Dabca,"* later Painted Ware at Tell el-Dabca rep- 
resents only the later part of the activity during the first 
half of the Middle Bronze JIA phase (ca. 1900- 1770 
B.C.). Although the ware with its concentric decoration 
of stripes shows a pattern of distribution from Syria to 
coastal Palestine, we maintain that it is originally 
northern Syrian in origin. Although some of the sam- 
ples analyzed by P. McGovern using Neutron Activa- 
tion Analysis reveal a southern Palestinian origin, good 
parallels from the northern Levant exist for typical 
examples of Levantine Painted Ware found at Tell el- 
Dabca, and they are made of a clay of uncertain origin 
that falls outside the range of the comparative collec- 
tion of clay samples. 

Several archaeological indications can be used to 
characterize the newcomers at Tell el-Dabca. As can be 
seen from the discussion of architecture above, the 
building types in the new settlement seem to point to 
northern Syria, and demonstrate that the settlers were 
carriers of a developed urban culture. The custom of 
intramural burial, attested to at Tell el-Dabca, provides 
a further index of an urban background, since burial 
in houses is not a Bedouin custom. Rather than argue 
that the population of Tell el-Dabca consisted purely of 
settlers from the northern Levantine coast, I no longer 
believe that its population was homogeneous. For 
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Figure 4.10. Syrian style “middle hall” house (Mittelsaalhaus) from stratum D/2 (end of the 12th Dyn. = ca. 1800 B.C. ). 


example, it is feasible that part of the population was 
of Bedouin origin, to judge from the crudely fash- 
ioned MBIIA cooking pots at Tell el-Dabea, which are 
technologically so different from the sophisticated 
Levantine Painted Ware juglets produced on the fast 
potter’s wheel.’ There was also most likely a Cypriot 
component to the population; the handles of the 
handmade globular juglets of Tell el-Yahudiya ware 
pierce the wall of the vessel, a technique that points 
strongly to Cyprus." 

Evidence for such a considerable influx of people 
from the Levant requires explanation. An idea of the 
role of much of the population is provided by the pres- 
ence of weapons, 80% Syro-Palestinian in type, that are 
found in 50% of all male burials within the settlement : 
at Tell el-Dabca (see Fig. 4.11). These weapons, includ- 
ing the duckbill ax and the socketed lance head, indi- 
cate that perhaps these people were soldiers, recruited 
from Canaan during the Twelfth Dynasty. Because this 
was an era of powerful Egyptian rulers who maintained 
strict border control, it is unthinkable that either > ROTE FARBSPUNEN 
nomads or urban peoples could move at will without Ee te GMABSOHLE 
Egyptian consent. Some evidence that seems to sup- Figure 4.11. Warrior’s grave F/T=0/20-No. 17 from 
port this view survives from the time of the Twelfth stratum D/2=H (ca. 1800 B.C.). 
Dynasty. For instance, an obelisk-shaped stela from 
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Serabit el-Khadim, dating approximately to the time of 
Amenemhat III, depicts several Asians carrying 
weapons that seem to be duckbill axes (see Fig. 
4.12C). The Asians depicted have Semitic names, 
including the brother of the Prince of Retenu, who 
rides a donkey while carrying an ax that is most likely 
of the duckbill variety (Fig. 4.12A, B). The first actual 
example of a duckbill ax found in Egypt is from Tell 
el-Dabea, datable by ceramic seriation to the period of 
the late Twelfth Dynasty, after the reign of Amen- 
emhet II. A close parallel was found in the “Tomba 


No. 1 Beni Hassan, tomb No. 
14 (Amenemhat |, c. 
1963-1934 B.c.) 


No. 2 Beni Hassan, tomb No. 
2 (Sesostris |., c. 
1943-1899 B.c.) 


No. 3 Beni Hassan, tomb No. 
3, representation of an 
Asiatic bedawin with a 
“duckbill’-ax (Sesostris 
Il, c. 1869-1862 B.c., 
the meeting with the 
bedawin happened in 
the 6th regnal year c. 
1863 B.c. 
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Figure 4.12. Representations of fenestrated axes and 
possibly of “duckbill” axes in Tombs 14, 2, and 3 at Beni 
Hassan and on stelae from Serabit el-Khadim 
(After P.E. Newberry, 1893: pls. 47, 16, 31; A. A. 
Gardiner, T. E. Peet and J. Cerny, London 1952: pls. 85, 
39, pl. 51, stela 163). 
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del Signore dei Capridi” at Ebla, which is dated to the 
early Thirteenth Dynasty by means of a scepter of Het- 
epibre cAmu-sa-Hornedjheryotef."” At Tell el-Dabca, a 
statue was found of this same king, along with three 
statues of Sobeknofru, last queen of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, and this evidence shows that some bonds 
existed between this ephemeral king and the court at 
Ebla. 

Belonging either to this earliest settlement of the 
late Twelfth Dynasty or to the following stratum (e., 
Str. d/1=G/4) is a tomb with a nearly square super- 
structure, and a chapel attached to the tomb on the 
east (Tomb F/I-p/19, Gr. 1; see Fig. 4.13). Within the 
chapel and a robber’s pit that had been sunk into the 
chapel, we found fragments of a colossal seated statue 
made of limestone depicting an Asian dignitary wear- 
ing a mushroom-shaped coiffure and holding a throw- 
stick at his left shoulder (see Fig.4.14). The statue was 
nearly twice life size, and of excellent quality. The coif- 
fure was painted red, and the skin yellow, the tradi- 
tional color used in Egyptian art to depict Asians. ‘The 
composition of this statue has no parallels in Egypt. A 
similar composition was found, however, in the palace 
at Ebla, dating to approximately the same period (ca. 
eighteenth century B.c.).*° It was made in a much 
cruder fashion, but it too is a seated statue of a digni- 
tary with a throwstick held against his shoulder. 

If this tomb was covered by a pyramidal superstruc- 
ture (unusual for private persons during this period), 
it might be seen as an early manifestation of the royal 
aspirations of high Asian dignitaries in the northeast- 
ern Nile Delta. The statue was smashed intentionally, 
showing that political turmoil was present in the 
region. It is unclear whether this tomb belongs to the 
Syrian-style “middle hall” house (Muittelsaathaus) of stra- 
tum d/2 (see Fig. 4.10), which could be considered a 
predecessor of the palace of the early Thirteenth 
Dynasty in the stratum above (1.e., d/1), or if this tomb 
actually belongs to this palace (see below). Diethelm 
EFigner, however, considers it more likely that it 
belonged to str. d/2, according to the position of the 
tomb in relationship to the “middle hall” house, and 
according to its alignment with the other tombs of str. 


d/2.2! 


PALACE OF THE THIRTEENTH 
DYNASTY AND ASSOCIATED TOMBS 
(Stratum G/4=d/1; Area F/I) 


Atop the Canaanite settlement containing structures 
of Syrian type, we found a Thirteenth Dynasty palace 
that is entirely Egyptian in construction and layout 
(Fig. 4.15).” The palace was constructed in two main 
phases, resulting in a change of orientation. The initial 
phase, opening onto the northeast, consisted of a 
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Figure 4.13. Grave of an Asian dignitary, Tomb F/T- p/19-No. 1. 


columned hall (M on the plan, Fig. 4.15), a bedroom 
(S), robing room (A), and storage magazine. A large 
court lined on all sides with columns was later added 
on to the front of this building, and most likely con- 
tained a pool or tank in its center. This court was 
fronted by a bipartite entry building, which had a fur- 
ther columned portico attached to its front. 

In the second phase, the entrance into the palace 
was diverted to the east, and a room with two columns 
(V), probably to support a second story, was con- 


structed onto the pillared court (H). This new en- 
trance then led to a new palace building, built in the 
fashion of the rear part of the earlier palace, with 
columned reception room, bedroom, and storage 
areas. This building appears never to have been com- 
pleted. 

To the south of the palace complex lay two strata of 
a garden. In its earlier state, the garden consisted of 
trees planted in rectangular patterns, with flowerbeds 
arranged in grids. In a later phase, two series of tombs 





Figure 4.14. Head of an Asian dignitary, limestone statue (H. 50 cm). 
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Figure 4.15. Palace of the Thirteenth Dynasty. 
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were constructed in the gardens of the palace. They 
most likely belong to officials of the early Thirteenth 
Dynasty. However, according to both the kinds of 
equipment placed within the tombs, and the burial 
customs they employed, the tomb owners were of 
Asian origin. 

These palace tombs are very important in that they 
provide the key to understanding the function of this 
phase of settlement at Tell el-Dabea. The tombs them- 
selves consisted of barrel-vaulted chambers sunk into 
the ground, constructed in Egyptian style. In plan, 
these tombs closely resemble earlier and contempo- 
rary tomb chapels in Egypt.” Twenty-five cubits to the 
east of each tomb, a tree-pit was found, and the combi- 
nation of tree and chapel may well imitate the form of 
mythical graves of Predynastic Egyptian kings at Sais 
and Buto, which are known from Early Dynastic and 
Old Kingdom representations onward.” Most likely, 
this burial practice was more widespread in the Delta 
than we realize. 

Donkeys buried in pairs before the entrance to each 
of the tombs are found here, as at other sites in Egypt 
inhabited by carriers of the MBA culture. This custom 
of burial of donkey pairs is known from Tell el-cAjjul,” 
but, with the exception of single donkey burials at Jeri- 
cho, Tel Haror, Jericho, and in the ramparts at Akko 
(which is not a sacrifice before a tomb entrance), don- 
key pairs before tombs are not found in inland Pales- 
tine.”’ Rather, the custom seems to derive from north- 
ern Syria and ultimately from Mesopotamia, in particu- 
lar the Hamrin region.** Orthmann has discovered 
pairs of donkeys in front of tomb entrances in north- 
ern Syria dating to the third millennium B.c., and this 
custom may later have entered Egypt through sea 
trade and the resulting close cultural ties.” 

The custom of donkey sacrifice derives from a cul- 
ture in which donkey caravaneering was an important 
element. Perhaps many of the palace tombs at Tell el- 
Dabea are of expedition leaders, who were charged 
with carrying out expeditions to Sinai and perhaps 
Southern Palestine. In this regard, it is vital to stress 
the similarity between the high numbers of donkey 
burials at Tell el-Dabca and Tell el-cAjjul. We must 
understand Tell el--Ajjul as a specialized settlement or 
stronghold with close ties to Tell el-Dabca, and J am 
convinced that closer archaeological scrutiny will 
reveal distinct differences between the material cul- 
ture of Tell el-cAjjul and the remainder of the South- 
ern Palestine area. 

In one of the palace tombs, a seal of a chief steward 
and treasurer named Aya was found. This object 
reflects contact between the royal household and the 
settlement at Tell el-Dabca. Although the seal in itself 
does not demonstrate this chief steward’s presence at 
Tell el-Dabca, it does indicate that letters, or even pro- 
visions, arrived there from the Residence. We also 
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Figure 4.16: Grave and scarab of the Deputy Treasurer 
‘Aamu (=”the Asian”). 
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know from Egyptian sources that treasurers, especially 
deputy treasurers, were frequently charged with expe- 
ditions to the Sinai or to various quarries, which sub- 
stantiates our concept of the function of Tell el-Dabca 
during this period. Further information comes from 
those palace tombs that had not been entirely plun- 
dered. One tomb (m/18-nr. 3) contained bronze 
objects and jewelry with links to MBA types, found 
within a coffin with a plaster cover. The objects found 
in this tomb” include a dagger with an ivory pommel, 
a gold ring incised with lotus flowers, two socketed 
javelin heads of silver, and a damaged amethyst scarab 
mounted in a golden ring bezel, and inscribed with 
part of a title that can possibly be reconstructed as imy- 
r h3swi, “overseer of foreign countries”).** According 
to a new reading by G. T. Martin, this title might be 
read as imy-r Rinw, or “overseer of Retjenu,” which is a 
general toponym used by the Egyptians for Palestine. 

A cylinder seal discovered in a northern wing of the 
palace provides important information on Near East- 
ern art and religious practice in Egypt during this 
period. The seal, according to the late Edith Porada, 
who was one of the great experts on the glyptic art of 
the Ancient Near East, reflects Syrian style, but was 
made in Egypt under the influence of Egyptian art.” 
The decoration of the seal consists of an image of the 
north Syrian weather god Hadad/Bacal Zephon, pro- 
viding one of the earliest images of this god yet known. 
Bacal Zephon is represented as lord of the sea by 
means of an image of the snake Yam on a pedestal. 
The weather god is also shown as the protector of 
sailors, who are symbolized by the ships beneath his 
feet. This evidence demonstrates that the Canaanite 
cult of Bacal Zephon had already been established in 
the Nile Delta by this time. 

It is possible that seafaring was an important source 
of livelihood for the inhabitants of Tell el-Dabca. The 
employment of Asians from the Phoenician coast as 
sailors is a phenomenon with a long tradition in Egypt, 
to judge from representations of Asians on ships from 
the temple of Sahure. Usually interpreted as depicting 


the bringing of slaves from Syria, the Asians in these 
scenes are actually manning the ship, and, by the time 
of Unas, Asians seem to make up the entire crew, with 
the exception of a captain in Egyptian dress (Fig. 
4.17). Most likely, the Egyptians had always relied on 
the seafaring skill of the inhabitants of the coastal Lev- 
ant. Evidence of Asian sailors similar in character to 
what is known from the Old Kingdom exists for the 
New Kingdom; thus it is only logical that the same 
should apply for the intervening period. The location 
of Tell el-Dabea at the northeastern entrance to the 
Nile Delta partly explains its importance as a base of 
operations for maritime trading and expeditions. 

A number of finds from the palace and its environs 
provide important chronological and cultural links to 
the Aegean. Sherds of extremely fine Kamares ware 
were found in 1987-1988 in the palace gardens, the 
first such ceramic ever to be found in a stratigraphi- 
cally controlled context in Egypt. This discovery allows 
the Middle Minoan IJA-IIB period to be closely tied to 
Egyptian chronology. Interestingly, one sherd of a 
Post-Kamares jar was found, albeit in an unstratified 
context, and this find demonstrates that Minoan con- 
tacts with Egypt did not cease after the destruction of 
the palaces at Phaistos and Knossos.” A possible 
Aegean gold pendant was also discovered in a plun- 
dered tomb (F/I - p/17 - no. 14) in the palace necrop- 
olis. The pendant depicts two animals (probably dogs) 
facing each other, and parallels can be found with jew- 
elry from the Aegina Treasure.” 

The abandonment of the palace of this stratum 
probably occurred as a result of some political 
intrigue; perhaps its owner had fallen into disgrace. In 
the politically unstable climate of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty (which is properly speaking not a dynasty at 
all, but a loosely connected line of usurpers), many 
rulers came and went following brief periods of rule. 
Although these high officials and local rulers at Tell el- 
Dabea were certainly powerful, they are not the true 
predecessors of the Hyksos. The actual rise to power of 
the Hyksos dynasty is discussed below. 





Figure 4.17. Asian sailors on a seagoing vessel. Relief from the Unas causeway (courtesy DAI Cairo, D. Johannes). 
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THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTY CANAAN- 
ITE SETTLEMENT ABOVE THE PALACE 
(Stratum G/1-3=c, Areas A/II, F/I) 


On the ruins of the palace of the preceding phase, 
an Asian population constructed a new settlement. 
The town consisted mostly of small houses with a snail- 
like ground plan, surrounded by large rectangular 
enclosures (Fig. 4.18). Burials were placed mostly in 
the courtyards, including the burials of warriors, as in 
the preceding level. At this phase, however, the main 
portion of the population consisted most probably of 
craftsmen and members of other professions. | 

Both in Area F/I (the city center) and in Area A/TI 
(the eastern zone of the city), much evidence of metal- 
working was discovered, especially molds used in the 
production of tools. These tools, including adzes, chis- 
els, and axes, may have been for woodworking as well 
as metalworking, and it is feasible that ship-building 
flourished during this phase. Aside from the large 
numbers of open molds, crucibles, and ingots found 
in this level, a high level of metallurgic technology can 
be demonstrated in this phase and afterward that was 
unmatched by the ordinary achievements of contem- 
porary Egyptian craftsmen. The discovery of steatite 


double molds for an MB IIA dagger and other MB IIA 


tools signals an entirely new kind of technology. 

The abrupt end of this phase is clear in all the exca- 
vation areas sampled, which are widely distanced from 
one another. It would appear that the city suffered an 
epidemic at this time (in the late 18th century B.c.). 
This is recognizable from multiple burials of people 
interred haphazardly together (Fig. 4.19), as well as 
from burials that had been dug only a few centimeters 
below the ancient surface. Whole families of adults 
and children were found buried together in a single 
grave, implying that they died simultaneously. Study of 
the mortuary remains from all strata at Tell el-Dabca by 
E. M. Winkler, H. Wilfing, and K. Grosschmidt reveals 
that the health of the ancient inhabitants was poor 
during most periods.” While the research showed no 
direct evidence of plague, a weakened physical condi- 
tion would have placed the general population at a 
much higher risk of infection. Further, it is not incon- 
ceivable that references in ancient Egyptian medical 
texts of the early Eighteenth Dynasty (such as the 
Hearst Papyrus and the London Medical Papyrus) to 
the “Asian disease” may refer to bubonic plague, and 
thus perhaps to the epidemic that affected the settle- 
ments of Asians in the Delta.’ 

The human remains from Tell el-Dabea also demon- 
strate that the population was Levantine, not Egyptian. 
The closest match established by Winkler after an 
exhaustive study of remains from Tell el-Dabca is with 
Iron Age populations from Kamid el-Loz in the Beqas 
Valley.* Although these findings are not meant to 


imply a specific connection with the Beqas, it does pro- 
vide general evidence of Levantine origin. 

An increase in the percentage of MBA ceramic can 
also be noted in the ceramic from this stratum. Where- 
as only about + 20% of ceramic in the two previous 
strata were of MBA type, now about 40% is MBA in 
type. This change might suggest a new wave of immi- 
gration from Canaan, especially since at least some of 
this MBA ceramic is produced locally in the Delta. 


TEMPLE PRECINCT AND EGYPTIAN- 
STYLE SETTLEMENT 
(Stratum F TO E/1) 


A sacred precinct developed during this phase in 
the abandoned eastern part of the city (Area A/II), 
while setthement continued in the central zone (Area 
F/1). These two areas of different character are exam- 
ined separately in the following discussion. 


SACRED PRECINCT 


The most noteworthy aspect of the sacred precinct is 
the presence of Temple III, a structure of Near East- 
ern type which, at 30 m in length, is among the largest 
of its type known from the entire Bronze Age Levant 
(Fig. 4.20). Consisting of a forecourt with a freestand- 
ing fireplace or altar, the main axis led to a cult niche 
at the rear. Trees may have shaded the forecourt, to 
Judge from acorns that were found on the altar. The 
exterior of the building bore traces of blue paint.” 

During the period of stratum E/3, the western por- 
tion of the area in front of Temple III was occupied by 
a wide-room (Breithaus) temple (Temple II on Fig. 
4.20), with two entrances on the east. The holy-of- 
holies was shielded from the entrance, and contained 
an emplacement for a cult statue, below which a votive 
deposit in the form of a copper harpoon was found. 

Although these two temples demonstrate that Ca- 
naanite/Near Eastern cults were firmly established in 
the Delta at this time, a temple of Egyptian type, Tem- 
ple V, existed simultaneously alongside Temple III (in- 
stratum E/3). The layout of Temple V is that of a 
memorial chapel, based on the same type of plan as 
the royal ka-chapel at -Ezbet Rushdi dating to the 
Twelfth Dynasty (see Fig. 4.8). 

Cemeteries were attached to funerary temple V on 
the east side, and such cemeteries were also found to 
the west and south of the sacred complex. These 
graves were also in part provided with funerary tem- 
ples, indicating that this entire region was dedicated to 
the funerary cult. Egyptian influence played a signifi- 
cant role in funerary customs. Such funerary temples 
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Figure 4.18. House with snail-like ground plan, stratum G (ca. 1740-1710 B.C. ). 
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figure 4.19. Mass grave at Tell el-Dab’a from the time of the end of stratum G (ca. 1710 B.C. ). 
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Figure 4.20. Plan of the sacred precinct. 


derive ultimately from the contemporary Egyptian 
house type, examples of which are known from Tell el- 
Dabea during this time (Fig. 4.21). Tell el-Dabca has 
thus made an important contribution to the study of 
the development of the Egyptian temple.” 


THE KINGDOM OF NEHESY AND ITS 
RELATION TO TELL EL-DABCA. 


Within the sacred precinct that developed around 
Temple III, two limestone doorjambs naming king ‘3- 
zh-Re Nehesy were discovered in pits, unfortunately in 
secondary deposition (Fig. 4.22).** Because Temple III 
is the only known monumental building of this period, 
it is tempting to conclude that the jambs came from 
this structure, and that it may have been first con- 
structed by Nehesy, but this cannot be conclusively 
demonstrated. Nehesy was most likely a king of the 


early Fourteenth Dynasty (ca. 1700 B.c.), and his name 


is known from monuments scattered throughout the 
eastern Nile Delta, including Bubastis, Tell el-Dabca , 
and Tell el-Habwa East (Fig. 4.23), a regional distribu- 
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Figure 4.21. The development of the funerary temple out of 
the domestic house plan. 
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Figure 4.22. Door posts of a sacred building of King 
Nehesy (ca. 1700 B.c.). 2 fragments (Bietak 1984c: figs. 
12) 


tion that roughly matches the location of sites of MBA 
culture in the Delta (Fig. 4.24). His monuments found 
at Tanis and Tell el-Mugqdam were most probably 
transferred there as building material in the time of 
the Twenty-first to Twenty-second Dynasties onward, 
and had been quarried from the ruins of Avaris and 
Piramesse. Nehesy appears to have founded a king- 
dom in the northeastern Delta that was an offshoot of 
the Thirteenth Dynasty. The settlement at Tell el- 
Dabea was known as Avaris (Hwt-wert, “the [royal] foun- 
dation of the district”), and had become the capital of 
Nehesy’s dynasty.® 

Nehesy’s origins and ethnic background remain 
obscure, but it is probable that his father, whose name 
is not known, was a high Egyptian official who had 
founded an independent dynasty. An upsurge in Asian 
cultural and religious traits during this phase may be 
explained by the largely Asian origin of Nehesy’s sub- 
jects. For example, Level F (ca. 1710-1680 B.c.) wit- 
nesses the practice of the burial of servant girls (mostly 
between 12 and 17 years old) near the entrance to 
graves (e.g., Fig. 4.25).* Most likely this practice 
reflects an earlier Mesopotamian custom, known from 


the Diyala region during the third millennium. Atten- 
dant burials were, however, also practiced by the 
remote Kerma culture of the Sudan.“ 

Especially worthy of mention is a grave of a warrior 
in this same cemetery, outfitted with an Asian triangu- 
lar dagger with midrib and a chisel-shaped battle-ax of 
MBIA type. The body was interred in a constricted 
position typical of Asian burials. Buried with the tomb 
owner was a scarab inscribed with the name of a 
deputy treasurer named cAamu (“the Asian”, see Fig. 
4.16).* The importance of this man is underscored by 
the burial of at least five donkeys at the entrance to his 
grave. Although one would not normally expect to 
find high officials buried at Tell el-Dabca, it makes 


_ sense in the context of Avaris as the capital of the 


dynasty of Nehesy. Very likely -Aamu was involved in 
organizing trading expeditions or caravans, especially 
considering the presence of donkey burials before his 
grave. Warrior burials are especially common in this 
phase. Nehesy’s reign was very short, and it is feasible 
that he or a successor was toppled by a local Asian 
dynasty, which eventually laid the foundation for the 
later kingdom of the Hyksos. 


THE URBAN DEVELOPMENT OF TELL 
EL-DABSA PRIOR TO AND DURING THE 
HYKSOS OCCUPATION 


During the late Hyksos period (from str. D/3 on), 
the cemeteries surrounding the sacred precinct were 
built over by houses. By the end of the Hyksos period, 
all tracts of land in the eastern part of the city as well 
as in the northeastern periphery were thickly settled. 
There was no longer room for courtyards or for ceme- 
teries, and thus graves were dug below floors. The sin- 
gle or double crypt, often planned during the con- 
struction of the house, came into use. Possibly a part 
of the ground floor of such houses contained the mor- 
tuary cult.* Rooms that opened onto the street would 
have been rented or sold for use as shops or work- 
shops. 

In the late Hyksos period, the settling of some lower- 
class members of the population around the property 
of their lords cannot be demonstrated, because the 
center of the city in this period in area F/I has been 
thoroughly destroyed by recent agricultural projects. 
In the various quarters of the city, however, the quality 
of houses was variable. The houses of the northeastern 
periphery (area A/V) consisted of small huts. 
Although there was a great deal of ash debris as com- 
pared to that of the eastern zone (A/II), there were 
relatively few animal bones. The percentage of Cypri- 
ote ceramic is relatively high, however that may be 
interpreted. In the eastern zone (A/II), there were 
also larger houses and indications of stairways on an 
upper floor. 
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Figure 4.25. Grave with servant burial. 


The Origins and Identity of the Hyksos 


THE “ RULERS OF FOREIGN LANDS” 
(THE FIFTEENTH DYNASTY, 
THE HYKSOS) 


Although archaeological evidence gives the impres- 
sion of the gradual growth in power of an Asian-domi- 
nated province in the northeastern Delta, the begin- 
ning of Hyksos rule was represented in an entirely dif- 
ferent way in Egyptian sources. Thus, the Egyptian 
priest Manetho, as preserved for us in the writings of 
the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus, reports that: 


. . unexpectedly, from the regions of the East, 
invaders of obscure race marched in confidence 
of victory against our land. By main force they eas- 
ily seized it without striking a blow; and having 
overpowered the rulers of the land, they then 
burned our cities ruthlessly, razed to the ground 
the temples of the gods, and treated all the natives 
with a cruel hostility, massacring some and lead- 
ing into slavery the wives and children of others. 
Finally, they appointed as king one of their num- 
ber whose name was Salitis. He had his seat at 


Memphis, levying tribute from Upper and Lower 
Egypt, and always leaving garrisons behind in the 
most advantageous positions. .. . In the Saite 
(Sethroite) nome he founded a city very favorably 
situated on the east of the Bubastite branch of the 
Nile, and called Auaris after an ancient religious 
tradition.” 


This version of events has been explained by mod- 
ern Egyptologists as negative propaganda.* The Speos 
Artemidos inscription of Queen Hatshepsut also 
speaks of depredations by the Asians, in particular the 
neglect of temple establishments.“ One may indeed 
assume from written mentions dating to the time of 
the Thirteenth Dynasty of marauding hordes of Asians 
that the assumption of power by the Hyksos actually 
resulted in violent activity. Monuments of earlier dyn- 
asties were usurped and carried to Avaris, in order to 
give a royal appearance to the new Residence. A fair 
portion of the known royal sculpture of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Dynasties was retrieved from Tanis, 
but had been transported from nearby Avaris/ 
Piramesse to furnish the residencies of the Twenty-first 
and ‘Twenty-second Dynasties.*' Besides this evidence, 
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there is a strong indication that the MK private and 
royal sculptures found in the Levant, the Aegean, and 
the Sudan were transported there not during the time 
of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Dynasties but in the 
Hyksos period.” According to W. Helck and J. Wein- 
stein, they were either diplomatic presents given by the 
Hyksos to the courts of other kings, or they were com- 
modities of trade.” This interpretation implies that 
during this period the Hyksos rulers mounted major 
plundering campaigns in order to meet the demands 
of their court and foreign relationships. We may 
understand in this light the strong feelings that such 
actions must have aroused in the Egyptians. 

“Hyksos” is the Greek rendering of the Egyptian 
Hegau-Khasut, meaning “Rulers of Foreign Lands,” and 
does not mean”Shepherd Kings,” as Josephus reported 
on the basis of a false etymology. This expression 
therefore refers not to a people, as Josephus assumed, 
but uniquely to the rulers of the Asian dynasty. The 
old Egyptian phrase “Rulers of Foreign Lands” had, 
prior to the Fifteenth Dynasty, been used primarily as 
a term for Asian nomad sheikhs. Although this term 
perhaps was originally applied by the Egyptians in a 
disparaging way to the new rulers of the land, the 
rulers themselves employed “Hyksos” as an official 
ruler’s title. 

Where did the Hyksos come from? As we have seen 
above, the ancestors of their followers were Asians, 
especially Amorites, from the eastern Delta, who emi- 
grated from Canaan and the Syrian coast beginning in 
the late Twelfth Dynasty. It is therefore likely that the 
rulers themselves arose from the same population. 
Their names can mostly be recognized as Western 
Semitic, but it may well be that the blood of other 
groups in the eastern Mediterranean were intermixed 
with that of the ruling dynasty. The Hyksos were for a 
long time considered to have been Hurrians,™ a signif- 
icant non-Semitic people who appeared in Syria dur- 
ing the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries B.c., and 
gained political primacy soon thereafter. Although 
there is no positive evidence, we may not entirely rule 
out isolated Hurrian contributions to the dynasty. A 
major Hurrian expansion to the south of the 
Euphrates could only be posited following the destruc- 
tion of the Amorite kingdom of Yamkhad (Aleppo) 
and after withdrawal of the Hittites from their Syrian 
campaigns and their raid of Babylon, which occurred 
about 1590 B.c.*» On the basis of the western Semitic 
origin of their names, an Amorite attribution of the 
dynasty is far more likely. 

Although the Turin Papyrus lists only the Fifteenth 
Dynasty as “Rulers of Foreign Lands,” Manetho also 
refers to the rulers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Dynasties as Hyksos. In the case of the Theban Seven- 
teenth Dynasty, this ascription can be explained either 
as a mistake, or as a reflection of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty as a vassal state under Hyksos control. The Six- 


teenth Dynasty, however, was probably a sub-dynasty of 
the Hyksos. Because the Hyksos had their main seat at 
Memphis and finally at Avaris, it is most probable that 
the Sixteenth Dynasty was based at Sharuhen, which 
can be identified with Tell el-cAjjul in southern 
Canaan.** This situation may be compared with the 
Neo-Hittite empire, whose main capital was at Hat- 
tusas, while a sub-dynasty was based at Carchemish. 
The cities of Avaris and Sharuhen formed the pillars of 
the Hyksos empire, whose strength was the economic 
development of southern Canaan. 

According to Manetho (in Josephus’ version), the 
Fifteenth Dynasty was initiated by the coronation of 
the Hyksos Salitis in the ancient capital city of Mem- 
phis. Having presumably emerged from the line of 
local rulers of Avaris listed within the Fourteenth 
Dynasty, the actual power center probably remained at 
Avaris. At the same time, setthements representing a 
mixture of the cultures of the Syro-Palestinian Middle 
Bronze Age and the Egyptian Middle Kingdom thrived 
in the region to the east of the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile (the old 14th Lower Egyptian nome). Avaris itself 
expanded rapidly to two to three times its previous 
size. This growth may be interpreted as an indication 
of a massive movement of population out of southern 
Canaan. The rest of Egypt probably came under a 
loose system of vassalage dependent on the foreign 
rulers. There is, however, evidence for isolated Hyksos 
points of control in the country at Nefrusi (in Middle 
Egypt) and especially at Gebelein, a fortress high on 
the Nile cliffs to the south of Luxor, from whence one 
can look out over more than 50 km of the Upper 
Egyptian Nile valley. Such stations presumably secured 
the free passage of ships sailing from the Residence to 
Nubia, and in particular to the kingdom of the Ruler 
of Kush, with whom the Hyksos maintained diplomatic 
as well as economic ties. 

In the absence of any valid evidence, many special- 
ists have claimed that kingship during this period was 
elective. A dynastic succession, however, perhaps 
renewed with the influx of new blood from abroad, 
cannot be ruled out; note that the Hyksos Ianassi was 
the son of the Hyksos Khayan.*’ Unfortunately, it is dif- 
ficult to reconcile the conflicting identifications of the 
king lists of the Turin Papyrus, the Manethonian tradi- 
tion, and the kings’ names that are preserved on sur- 
viving monuments, because the papyrus is too poorly 
preserved, and Manetho’s version was transmitted in a 
corrupt form. 

Although the order of the last four kings appears to 
be nearly certain, the beginning of the dynasty pre- 
sents us with problems. Even the discovery at Tell el- 
Dabca of a doorpost with a nearly complete titulary of 
a “Ruler of Foreign Lands” with the Semitic name of 
Seker-Her/Sikru-Haddu does not provide much of an 
answer, because his throne name (which we might 
have been. able to recognize from Manetho) was not 
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specified. Surely this monumental inscription belongs 
to one of the major Hyksos of the Fifteenth Dynasty, 
who may be placed as the first or second ruler in that 
line. A stela of the Hyksos Ianassi, also from Tell el- 
Dabca, provides the only known monument of that 
ruler, otherwise attested to only in Manetho’s list.” On 
the stela, he is named only as the “eldest king’s son” of 
the Hyksos Khayan. Most likely, Ianassi succeeded 
Khayan, since it is improbable that he would have 
come to the throne only after the long rule of Apo- 
phis. 

We know from the Turin Papyrus that the Hyksos 
dynasty ruled for over 100 years (possibly a total of 108 
years). From the same source, we know that the penul- 
timate ruler of the dynasty reigned for more than 40 
years. We may identify him with cAaweserree Apophis, 
whose long reign is attested to by a regnal date of year 
33 on the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus. His long 
period of rule may also be assumed from the circum- 
stance that he changed his throne name at least twice, 
provided that there were not several kings with the 
name of Apophis. Apophis must be placed toward the 
end of the Hyksos period, because he was a contempo- 
rary of the two last pharaohs of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty, Seqenenree and Kamose. According to the list 
of the Turin Papyrus, the last Hyksos was Khamudi. 
The length of his reign can be approximately 
deducted from the revers of the mathematical papyrus 
Rhind with entries referring to bad omina in connec- 
tion with the encroachment of Avaris by the Thebans. 
This happened in the 11th year of an unnamed king 
who can only be identified by Khamudi. How long 
afterwards the siege of Avaris lasted is unknown. Prob- 
ably we can add some more years. With the exception 
of Apophis, little is historically known of the kings of 
the Fifteenth Dynasty. To judge from the distribution 
of name scarab seals, the early Hyksos Macaibree Sheshi 
was probably significant, because his seals are found in 
a wide area of distribution, from Kerma, the capital of 
the kingdom of Kush, to southern Palestine. Presum- 
ably, an Overseer of the Treasury with the Semitic 
name of Har lived during his reign, given the strikingly 
similar distribution of his seals (Fig. 4.27). Apparently 
the position of treasurer was at that time elevated 
above all other officials. Monuments of Sheshi are oth- 
erwise unknown. Thus, we do not know for certain if 
he belonged to the main line of the Fifteenth Dynasty 
or if he was descended from a subsidiary line (the Six- 
teenth Dynasty). 

One of the most important Hyksos was Sewoserenre¢ 
Khayan, for whom we have inscribed monuments such 
as statues and architectural blocks. His significance in 
the the eastern Mediterranean region is demonstrated 
by finds such as an alabaster jar lid from the Palace of 
Knossos, a fragment of an obsidian vessel from 


Boghazkéy, and a basalt lion that appeared on the 


market in Baghdad. The jar lid from Knossos is from a 


level contemporary with the Hyksos (i.e., Middle 
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Figure 4.27. The distribution of scarabs of the Hyksos 
chancellor Har. (After C. Mlinar). 


Minoan III/Late Minoan JA), and can be interpreted 
as a diplomatic gift to the ruler of Knossos. Khayan 
seems to have been recognized across a large part of 
the eastern Mediterranean. In Egypt, he usurped royal 
statues of the Middle Kingdom, upon which he carved 
his own name and titles. His successor (following the 
intervening reign of Ianassi), the long-reigning Hyksos 
Apophis, also brought royal statues from the Mem- 
phite region to the capital. The best known of these 
statues usurped by Apophis are the monumental 
sphinxes of Amenemhat III found at Tanis. 

In spite of the usurpation of older monuments, how- 
ever, one should not entirely dismiss the Hyksos as bar- 
barians; pharaohs of the Middle Kingdom also broke 
apart earlier monuments when they required building 
material. In contrast to the traditional view of the Hyk- 
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sos, we can document that literature and science flour- 
ished under their rule. For example, Papyrus Westcar, 
dating from the Hyksos period, provides us with the 
the only known version of an important tale, set in the 
time of King Cheops. Also the most significant mathe- 
matical treatises to have come from Egypt is preserved 
on the above mentioned Papyrus Rhind, a document 
dating to year 33 of the Hyksos Apophis. 

Apophis is attested to from the area of the Hyksos 
citadel at Avaris on a contemporary house altar of two 
of his subjects bearing West Semitic, in addition to 
adopted Egyptian, names.” This monument also 
prominently features the name of the sister of 
Apophis, Tany, an individual who is attested to else- 
where. We know the name of at least one other sister 
of Apophis, named Tjawat/Tjarudet, as well as that of 
a daughter named Herti. While these names do not 
look Egyptian, their origin is unclear; perhaps they are 


also of West Semitic origin. 

Apart from the great Hyksos dynasty at Avaris there 
was at least one, if not several, sub-dynasties, as 
revealed by the existence and pattern of distribution 
of name scarabs. In particular, these include the Hyk- 
sos (Hq3w-h3swt) called Yeakub-Haddu (Jeqb-Hr), 
Yakbecam (Jkbem), Weser-cAnat (Wsr-ent), Semqen 
(Smqn), and cAam (cam). Yeakub-Haddu is also 
attested to twice at Kabri, near Nahariya, and once at 
Shiqmona, near Haifa. The discovery of a scarab bear- 
ing his name in a grave at Shiqmona indicates that 
Ycakub-Haddu may predate the Hyksos period, since 
the contents date to about 1700 B.c. Early MBIIB); he 
can therefore be considered an actual forerunner of 
the Hyksos dynasty. Otherwise we may imagine the Six- 
teenth Dynasty as kings who were linked to the Fif- 
teenth Dynasty, but who resided at Tell el-cAjjul or 
near the coastline of northern Canaan. 


Avaris during the Late Hyksos Period and 
Karly Kighteenth Dynasty 


THE CITADEL OF THE HYKSOS AND 
THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY” 


A citadel of about 50,000 m2 was constructed during 
the late Hyksos period (after ca. 1600 B.c.) at the west- 
ern edge of Avaris, just at the eastern bank of the Pelu- 
siac branch of the Nile and south of the deviation 
between the canals Fl and F2 (Figs. 4.2 and 4.28), on 
land that had mostly been reclaimed and thus had not 
previously been occupied.” Along the river, a defen- 
sive wall was constructed of mudbrick that had a base 
width of 6.2 m (ca. 12 cubits), with rectangular bas- 
tions 5.3 m (ca. 10 cubits) wide (Figs. 4.28, 29). These 
bastions were separated from one another by a dis- 
tance of 35 cubits. The wall’s thickness was later 
enlarged to 8.5 m (ca. 16 cubits). Behind the walls, 
remains of gardens were found in two successive levels. 
In the lower level tree pits were laid out in rows at 
intervals of 5.5 to 6.0 cubits, according to a regular 
grid system. Above it were found small pits for shrubs, 
which most likely can be interpreted as a vineyard laid 
out in a pergola system. 

It is logical that such strong systems of defense 
would not have been intended merely to protect gar- 
dens. Rather, they should belong to palatial architec- 
ture of the Hyksos period, but to date only traces have 
been found beneath a palatial structure of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty (H/TI). Aside from the enclosure walls, 
the only monumental architecture of the Hyksos 
period found thus far is a platform construction of 


mudbrick in area H/III, which had served most proba- 
bly as a foundation for a huge watchtower or small 
fort. At least 39.5 x 26.0 m (75 x 50 cubits) in size, it 
was situated about 100 m south of the defense wall. 
This building has a good parallel in the early Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty (H/I), and probably protected the 
eastern approach to the citadel. 

Other indications for a royal Hyksos citadel derive 
from the debris above the garden. Architectural frag- 
ments include plinths, fragments of columns, and the 
roof of a kiosk with torus and cavetto cornice; other 
finds include an uninscribed statue of a lion, and frag- 
ments of royal statues. This debris may derive in part 
from the citadel of Ahmose, but objects with royal 
inscriptions of the Hyksos period also were found 
within the precinct. Aside from the jamb of a monu- 
mental doorway with the titulary of the Hyksos Seker- 
her/Sikru-Haddu mentioned above (which was found . 
reused in the early Eighteenth Dynasty citadel), the 
stela of the eldest son of Khayan, Ianassi, and the altar 
mentioning the names of ¢3wsr-Re cApophis and his 
royal sister Tany were found in a modern canal that 
cuts through the citadel.” 

At the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty, most 
probably immediately after the fall of Avaris, the 
citadel was occupied by Upper Egyptian troops. 
Numerous postholes in the eastern part of the citadel 
give the impression that tents had been set up here. 
The presence of domestic pottery of the Kerma cul- 
ture, as well as fine Kerma beakers, renders it likely 
that Nubian archers, brought by Ahmose from a 
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Figure 4.28. The citadel of the late Hyksos period and the early Eighteenth Dynasty at Tell el-Datea (after J. Dorner 1995). 


Nubian campaign against the kingdom of Kush, had 
been stationed there. In addition, arrowheads of flint 
and whole bundles of bone arrowtips were found, as 
well as numerous slingshot projectiles. Remains of 
huge grain silos in area H/III also appear to have been 
intended for the temporary storage of provisions. 
Taken together, the evidence suggests that the former 
citadel of the Hyksos was used as a stronghold in the 
time of the early Eighteenth Dynasty, most probably 
intended for the concentration of troops needed for 
Ahmose’s campaigns in southern Palestine. 

The burials of at least five stallions are known from 
the citadel, while men had been hastily buried without 
any offerings in single and multiple graves, some with 
incomplete human bodies. These finds seem to reflect 
clearing operations within the citadel that may have 
taken place before major building projects were 
started. 


The two main elements of the citadel of the Eigh- 


teenth Dynasty have such close parallels in the so- 


called Southern and Northern Palaces of Ahmose at 


Deir el-Ballas, in Upper Egypt, that we may assume it 
was the same king who commissioned the new resi- 
dence at Avaris as a replica and replacement of the - 
one at Deir el-Ballas.“ Peter Lacovara assumes that 
Deir el Ballas (founded by Seqenenres, the supposed 
father of Ahmose) served as a campaign residence and 
base for the Seventeenth Dynasty in their struggle 
against the Hyksos, and was abandoned not long after 
their expulsion by Ahmose.” A similar function can be 
surmised for the citadel in Avaris, and it seems most 
likely that the “campaign residence” was moved north- 
ward when military operations were to be carried out 
in southern Palestine. Of particular importance in a 
comparison of the two sites is platform foundation 
H/I, 70 x 47 m in size (135 x 90 cubits = a ratio of 
1:2.5), which closely resembles the “Southern Palace” 
at Deir el-Ballas. According to this parallel, the build- 
ing at Avaris may be reconstructed as a fort with pala- 
tial features atop a high platform, in the center of 
which one can recognize a central court. An access 
ramp leading to the river was attached to the east side 
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of the building, cutting through the defensive walls of 
the Hyksos period (Fig. 4.29). A monumental doorway 
of granite, originally commissioned by Amenemhet I 
at the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty, was found to 
the north of the base of the ramp.” Most likely the 
doorway had been removed from a royal building of 
the Twelfth Dynasty at nearby -Ezbet Rushdi, and was 
reused by Ahmose as river gate to this palatial fort, 
from which one could overlook wide sections of the 
landscape to the north and east of Avaris. 


MINOAN FRESCOES: 
THEMES, DATE, AND PARALLELS 


To the east of this platform and above the gardens 
of the Hyksos period, which were probably still in use 
in the early Eighteenth Dynasty, finds were made that 
shed much light on the function of the platform 
fortress. In addition to architectural fragments and a 
fragment of the earliest glass vessel found in Egypt to 
date,” thousands of broken fragments of lime plaster, 
which had once adorned mudbrick walls, were found. 
These plaster fragments were decorated with Minoan 
wall paintings, executed by Minoan artists.” Scenes of 
bull-leaping (Fig. 4.30), bull-wrestling, acrobats (Fig. 
4.31), felines hunting fallow deer and mountain goats, 
and ritual depictions of priests (Fig. 4.33) are repre- 
sented among these fragments. The iconography, with 
its emphasis on the hierarchies of nature, appears to 
embody the ideology of the Minoan elite, as it is 
known to us from the centers of Minoan culture, espe- 
cially Knossos, and also from the Minoan periphery at 
places like Thera and Kea. The combination of bull- 
leaping scenes and the pattern of a maze points direct- 
ly to the Palace of Knossos, where such motifs have 
otherwise exclusively been found (however not in 
combination). Moreover, the half-rosette triglyphic 
frieze found in connection with a depiction of bull- 
leaping) can be considered an emblem of the Palace 
of Knossos, and was adopted only much later by the 
Mycenean palaces, while the depiction of a large grif- 
fin reminds one of the Throne Room at Knossos. As at 
Knossos, there were also large plaster reliefs with rep- 
resentations of bulls at half life-size. 

The paintings from Tell el-Dabca are especially valu- 
able, because they date to a period (Late Minoan JA) 
from which only very few frescoes are preserved at 
Knossos. Close iconographic similarities can be found, 
however, with the paintings in Thera, which also date 


from the LMIA period. The detailed rendering of the 


plumes of griffins are practically identical in style and 
color at Thera and Tell el-Dabea. Further, the repre- 
sentation of youths with partly shaven heads, blue- 


painted scalp, and locks of hair is found only at these 
two sites. The close similarities are most likely due to 
their near-contemporaneity in chronological terms, 
which has been corroborated by the repetitive pres- 
ence of Late Cypriot White Slip J-ware in the early 
Eighteenth Dynasty stratum at Tell el-Dabca as well as 
in the old French excavations at Thera. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONTEXT AND 
DATE OF THE FRESCOES 
FROM TELL EL-DABSA 


The frescoes in Tell el Dabca were found below, in, 
and above the stratigraphy of houses belonging to the 
first half of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the walls of which 
abut the access rampart of the platform. It seems that 
building material was broken off from this platform 
building and reused as needed for the construction of 
houses at the east of the platform. Although originally 
we had thought that the platform in Area H/I was 
Late Hyksos in date, since scarabs bearing the names 
of kings from Ahmose to Amenhotep II were 
deposited within the debris of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
settlement that succeeded it, the date of the platform 
now appears to be in the early Eighteenth Dynasty. 
This redating may be explained in part by the fact that 
the platform cuts into the late Hyksos ramparts, and 
also by its similarity in orientation to a second, larger 
palatial area to the south (area H/II), which can be 
dated to only the early Eighteenth Dynasty, and which 
bears a resemblance to the Northern Palace at Deir el- 
Ballas.” Since the date of the Minoan frescoes should 
be tied in all likelihood to the date of platform H/I, 
frescoes and platform should be dated to the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty, especially because we have in the 
meantime also found Minoan paintings in precinct 
H/II and its northern extension, H/III. In H/III, they 
were found 7m situ in the context of the early Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty stratum. There, at an eastern gate to 
the palace, the frescoes took the form of floral and 
decorative motifs, such as an ivy leaf-and-loop pattern 
(Fig. 4.35). Figural representations of a lady with a_ 
double anklet have also been found there. Other finds 
from the palace, Area H/II, include locally made 
Aegean ritual vessels, such as LM JA rhyta with red-bur- 
nished surfaces,” a type that was in style in Egypt dur- 
ing this time, and imitated in pottery and faience. 
Minoan and Aegean imports were also retrieved in the 
area of platform H/I, but unfortunately not in secure 
contexts.” In H/III, bags with arrowheads, most likely 
of Late Helladic typology of bronze or copper were 
found lying beside a large palace wall.” 
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Figure 4.30. Fragment of fresco depicting bull-leaper (drawing by L. P. Brock). 
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Figure 4.32. Reconstruction drawing of a fresco fragment with a hunter and a dog 
_ (drawing by L. Brock, after N. Marinatos). 
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Figure 4.33. Fresco depicting a bearded man, probably a priest. 
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Figure 4.34. Bull and acrobat against a maze background, at the base upper edge of the half rosette frieze. 
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Figure 4.35. Fragment of the half rosette frieze from the bull and maze tableau of the early 15th Dynasty. 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN EGYPT 
AND THE AEGEAN IN THE 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 


The paintings, as well as an increasing number of 
artifacts, demonstrate that a strong link existed 
between the new Eighteenth Dynasty under Ahmose 
and the Minoan world, in particular with the Palace of 
Knossos. This occurred at a time when the Minoan 
thalassocracy expanded to the Cycladic region, the 
Greek mainland and even Asia Minor. Minoan paint- 
ings had already appeared in the royal palace at 
Alalakh, on the Orontes, before they appeared at Tell 
el-Dabca, and in the palace at Kabri, in northern 
Canaan, at approximately the same time as at Tell el- 
Dabca. ” Yet nowhere except at Tell el-Dabea and Knos- 
sos do we find bull-leaping, maze patterns, and the 
half-rosette frieze. What kind of deal was forged 
between the early Eighteenth Dynasty and the court of 
Knossos? The ties must have been more unusual than 
those between the Minoan world and the other two 
Levantine royal centers mentioned above. It is feasible 
that Ahmose probably sought an alliance with the 
Minoans, the most formidable seapower in his time, in 
order to have protection from, as well as access to, the 
sea, Just as his namesake Ahmose II (Amasis of 
Herodotus), some 900 years later, who, foreseeing a 
seaborn Persian invasion, attempted to forge an 
alliance with Polykrates of Samos, the owner of one of 
the greatest fleets in the Mediterranean. Is it possible 
that, following the expulsion of the Hyksos, Egypt was 
in danger of reconquest by another power on behalf 
of its former overlords?” This might explain why 
Ahmose needed a base in the northeastern Delta, and 
why he pursued the Hyksos to their strongholds in 
southern Canaan. Yet it is difficult to explain the pres- 
ence of Minoan paintings in the Egyptian citadel of 
Avaris, which, much more than merely indicating the 
beautification of a palace, display themes that are 
related to Minoan ideology, status, and religion. Form- 
ing a working hypothesis, I have cautiously suggested a 
dynastic marriage,” which might explain the presence 
of motifs (such as a griffin on the same scale as those 
in the throne room at Knossos) that seem to relate to 
queenship in Minoan Crete.” 

Even before the excavations at Tell el-Dabca, the 
relationship between the family of Ahmose and the 
Minoan, or at least the Aegean, world was obvious. A 
battle-ax of Ahmose inlaid in niello technique (Cairo 
C.G. 52845) shows an Aegean griffin, and a contempo- 
rary niello-inlaid dagger blade (Cairo C.G. 52658- 
52659) displaying a lion chasing a calf in flying gal- 
lop—an Aegean motif—has a handle that ends at the 


blade in the head of a bull. ” A puzzling feature per- | 


taining to the family of Ahmose is the title “Mostress of 
the Shores of the Hau-nebut’”® belonging to Ahmose’s 


mother, Queen Ahhotep, a title that had induced the 
famous German historian Eduard Meyer to speculate 
about Aegean help in the defeat of the Hyksos.” In 
view of our present historical and archaeological 
sources, links between Ahmose and the Aegean seem 
to be more feasible following Ahmose’s conquest of 
Avaris and expansion to the Mediterranean coast. The 
title of Queen Ahhotep would fit well into this period, 


— but it is still difficult to explain, because she seems to 


have been of Upper Egyptian origin. It may have been 
an honorary title in light of the strong Minoan connec- 
tions of this dynasty. 


LATER ACTIVITY AT 
TELL EL-DABSA/AVARIS 


The rulers of the early Eighteenth Dynasty took over 
the trade network of the Hyksos. Imports from 
Canaan, especially amphorae, were found in major 
quantities in the citadel, but current study of the ori- 
gin of their clays now shows a much wider spectrum. 
While the Hyksos imported olive oil and wine in 
amphorae deriving mainly from southern Palestine,” it 
seems that many more and different trading partners 
were involved at the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty.*' Cyprus, which was an important trading 
partner during the Hyksos period, also figures promi- 
nently through an abundance of imports during this 
period. Aside from White Slip I ware and White 
Painted VI ware, we now have evidence of kraters of 
beautifully painted Bichrome ware, as well as of Base 
Ring ware, and other Late Cypriote wares that were 
only containers of commodities.” The copper technol- 
ogy in use at Tell el-Dabcea since the Hyksos period sug- 
gests that the import of copper from Cyprus was the 
main stimulus for intensification of trade with this 
island.* 

The citadel continued to be occupied through the 
first half of the Eighteenth Dynasty. Only the palatial 
platform seems to have fallen out of use after the reign 
of Ahmose. In 1995, another huge precinct of mud- 
brick, dating to the first half of this dynasty, was found 
to its west. Probably it represents a series of magazines 
attached to a temple that awaits future discovery.” 

Of particular interest is the find at several sites 
within the citadel of numerous nodules of pumice, all 
of which appear in stratification of the early Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty. According to scientific analysis, the 
pumice derives from the eruption of the Santorini vol- 
cano” and probably was transported by sea to the coast 
north of Avaris. In the settlement site to the east of 
platform H/I in which numerous royal name scarabs 
were found, the pumice could be dated into the 
period after Ahmose and before Tuthmosis II]. Similar 
finds of pumice have been documented at Tell el- 
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Hebwa I in northern Sinai on top of the Hyksos-period 
occupation, and they also derive from Santorini, 
according to scientific analysis.*° Thus far, no such 
pumice has been found in earlier levels at Tell el- 
Dabca. This seems to make a strong case for a date of 
eruption between 1515 and 1460 B.c., according to the 
present Egyptian chronology. Such a date is also cor- 
roborated by the presence of Cypriot White Slip I ware 
in Santorini, which does not appear so far in Egypt 
prior to the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty.*’ To 
investigate this problem more thoroughly, future prob- 
ing operations at Tell el-Dabca will attempt to recover 
volcanic ash in stratigraphically controlled contexts. 

Due to the unfortunate leveling of the surface of the 
site by modern farmers, whether or not this settlement 
of the early Eighteenth Dynasty continued uninter- 
rupted into the Ramesside city founded by Seti I (ca. 
1290-1279 B.c.) cannot be established. The city was 
called Piramesse by his successor, Ramses II, who cre- 
ated a splendid residence there. Labib Habachi sug- 
gested that Peru-nefer, the harbor of the Egyptian 
navy during the Eighteenth Dynasty, was located at 
Tell el Dabcea, and not at Memphis, as had been previ- 
ously assumed. Although the new evidence from Tell 
el-Dabea renders this assumption possible, it has not 
yet provided proof. ; 

Continuity in settlement, however, can be docu- 
mented in the area of the Temple of Seth (Sutekh) 
which so far has only been sampled and has not yet 
been fully excavated.* A block from the sanctuary of 
Seth was discovered there, inscribed as a palimpsest 
with the name Haremheb (ca. 1319-1292 B.c.). Origi- 
nally, the name Tutankhamun (ca. 1332-1322 B.c.) 
had probably been inscribed on this block, since it was 
in Tutankhamun’s reign that cults, which had been 
suppressed under the rule of Akhenaten (ca. 1353- 
1336 B.c.), were restored. The temple of “Seth of 
Avaris” was renewed by Seti I (whose name means “he 
who belongs to Seth”) in order to dedicate a new resi- 
dence to the god who represented the origins of royal 
ideology of the Nineteenth Dynasty. The origins of 
“Seth of Avaris” in the Canaanite weather god known 
from the time of the Second Intermediate Period may 
still be recognized in his Ramesside image as repre- 
sented on the so-called Four Hundred Year Stela.” 


EXCURSUS: THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
MBIT AND MIDDLE KINGDOM EGYPT 


At Tell el-Dabca there are common contexts for arti- 
facts belonging to the Egyptian culture of the Middle 
Kingdom and the Second Intermediate Period on the 
one hand, and to the Syro-Palestinian Middle Bronze 
Age Culture on the other. This fact offers the unique 
possibility of revising old and outdated schemes of 


Middle Bronze Age chronology and makes it possible 
to link more firmly the Middle Bronze Age to Egyptian 
chronology. I have devised a revised chronological sys- 
tem by assessing the Tell el-Dabea contexts in relation 
to established and accepted dating for certain key 
Egyptian monuments, artifacts, and texts. My prelimi- 
nary presentations in this respect” were met with 
unfounded reserve by W.G. Dever*! and to a lesser 
degree by J. M. Weinstein.” While this is not the place 
to discuss their arguments in full, a short account of 
this subject is in order as many colleagues have not yet 
studied the matter closely, and as a consequence, they 
follow either the traditional chronology or take a neu- 
tral position.” 

An important chronological indicator for the Mid- 
dle Bronze Age is the appearance of weapons of typi- 
cal MB IIA types in Egyptian and Levantine contexts, 
as well as in Egyptian representations. A well-known 
painting from the tomb of Khnumhotep II at Beni 
Hassan (Tomb 3) shows a group of Asiatic nomads, 
one bearing a duckbill ax with curved handle and oth- 
ers carrying socketed spearheads (see Fig. 4.12). As 
mentioned above, the socketed spearhead is a typical 
Middle Bronze Age IJA type at Tell el-Dabca (Fig. 
4.13). The dating of this tomb thus serves as an impor- 
tant chronological index. 

William Dever dates the tomb to the time of Amen- 
emhat I (ca. 1900 B.c.),* but, on the contrary, the 
meeting with the nomads is properly dated to the 
reign of Sesostris II (ca. 1869-1862 B.c.), more exactly 
to the sixth year of his reign, ca. 1863 B.c. This discrep- 
ancy illustrates Dever’s inclination to date everything 
as high as possible and explains the basic difference 
between his chronology and mine. Weinstein’s claim 
that I did not acknowledge the representation of a 
duckbill axe in this tomb is inaccurate. Initially I found 
the representation to be questionable, but I did not 
reject it.” In the interim, I have verified the duckbill 
axe according to old photographs in the atlas of 
Wreszinski and corrected my earlier scepticism.” | 
have, however, maintained that other artifacts in the 
tomb painting, such as the socketed spearheads,” 
clearly represent MB IIA period objects (see Fig. 4.13). 

A further chronological index is provided by depic- 
tions in two earlier tombs (nos. 2 and 14) at Beni Has- 
san, dating to the beginning of the 12th Dynasty 
(reigns of Amenemhet I and Sesostris I, respectively; 
see Fig. 4.12). These paintings show Asian soldiers car- 
rying weapons of Middle Bronze Age I type, using 
Albright’s terminology (or Early Bronze IV, according 
to newer usage). Their occurrence in these tombs 
means that the transition from Middle Bronze I (Early 
Bronze IV) to Middle Bronze IIA must have occurred 
at approximately 1900 B.c. Although there is some 
room for adjustment of this date by a small margin 
(perhaps to 1925 B.c.), according to the evidence, it is 
impossible to place it at 2000 B.c., as has been sug- 
gested previously. 
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Very much in keeping with the evidence from the 
tombs of Khnumhotep II is an Egyptian jar made of 
Egyptian Marl A clay, discovered in an early stratum of 
Middle Bronze IIA at Tel Ifshar. According to 
Dorothea Arnold, this jar dates to the nineteenth cen- 
tury B.c.”° 

A second ceramic jar, the famous “Montet Jar” from 
Byblos, supplies another important piece of evidence 
for the chronology of this period. This jar contained 
objects of MB I (EB IV) date as well as MB IIA (MB I). 
Along with the many scarabs in the jar were found 
cylinder seals, which Edith Porada dated to the nine- 
teenth century B.C., in keeping with our expectations.” 
Most likely, the contents of the jar represent a period 
of transition and not a very long span of time. 

The royal cemetery of Byblos is another extremely 
important complex for the purposes of dating. The 
tombs have generally been dismissed by adherents of 
the high chronology because of the complexity of 
their contexts. Admittedly, the pottery of the four 
royal tombs has been intermixed, but combed hemi- 
spherical bowls” from those tombs are frequent and 
typical for the early phases 1 and 2 in Apheg, i.e. for 
the first half of MB IJA.’” The earliest of the tombs is 
to be dated at utmost toward the end of the reign of 
Amenemhat II. The second tomb is to be dated to the 
time of Amenemhat IV, and the others are yet later. 
Egyptian Marl C jars appear in the royal tombs, which 
are typical of the 13th, not the 12th, Dynasty. C. 
Lilyquist would even date the Royal tombs | and 2 into 
the time of the 13th Dynasty.’” 

Dever dismisses as atypical assemblages important 
for the MB chronology, like the Montet Jar and the 
tombs of the princes of Byblos. Even more problem- 
atic is his dating of stratum H, from the bottom (1.e. 
the beginning) of the continuous Tell el-Dabcea stratig- 
raphy (late 12th Dynasty) which he confidently places 
to the beginning of the 12th Dynasty and to the begin- 
ning of MB JIA, without having studied the material. 
In addition, he misquotes me as assigning ultra-low 
dates to the different strata of this site.’ 

James Weinstein’s discussion of my chronology 
deserves more attention because he made an attempt 
to study the relevant material as closely as possible, 
even though he never visited Tell el-Dabea to see or 
study the materials. His findings are, however, so simi- 
lar to mine, that one could say that he presented as a 
result my chronology. In his criticism he emphasizes 
weak points of my chronology to which, however, I 
have drawn attention myself. 

Firstly, he refers to the blocks with the names of 
King Nehesy, which I associated with the big MB tem- 
ple HI. These were indeed found in later secondary 
contexts."° On the other hand, the temple was the 


only monumental building in this area, and as Nehesy | 


is known as earliest king with the epithet “beloved of 
Seth, the lord of Avaris,” the blocks’ most feasible origin 


is the temple site. 

Much more important is our common ground that 
MB IIA (MB I according to the new Israeli terminol- 
ogy) started around 1900 B.c. and not much earlier,’ 
and that MB IIA lasted into the advanced 13th 
Dynasty. We also agree that the high chronology with 
an 1800 B.c. transition date between MB IIA to B as 
put forth by Dever is not supported by the present 
archaeological material. Weinstein himself adopts a 
position between Middle and Low chronology, labeled 
persuasively as “Middle Chronology.” thus putting the 
transition from MB IIA to MB II B at ca. 1725 B.c., 
whereas I place it at ca. 1700 B.c. No cogent reason is 
given for this difference. Here I wonder if anybody is 
really in the position to control 25 years within the 
Second Intermediate Period, and Weinstein admits 
that he cannot prove his higher position. 

My dating of the stratigraphic series is nothing more 
than an attempt to distribute evenly the different 
strata within the possible time frame, between late 
12th Dynasty after Amenemhet III and the fall of 
Avaris (ca. 1800-1530 B.c.), being aware that some 
strata may have had a longer time-span than others. 
The criticism that my dates are more specific than the 
chronological evidence would allow can be easily 
refuted, as I have always added ca. or + to my dates. 

In response to another criticism by Weinstein, I 
would like to clarify two points relating to the Dahshur 
excavations of Dieter and Dorothea Arnold, in particu- 
lar their find complexes 3, 6 and 7, which I used for 
cross-dating the strata H(d/2) and G/1-3 (c) of Tell el- 
Dabea."”’ The material of Str. H (d/2) is very similar to 
the material of complex 6 in Dahshur. The round-bot- 
tomed drinking cups from complex 6, dating to the 
time of Amenemhet III after the completion of his 
pyramid precinct or later, show higher indices'® than 
the drinking cups of stratum H (d/2),which should be 
dated therefore at least into the period after Amen- 
emhet III.’” Weinstein claims'” that, according to 
Dorothea Arnold, complex 6 can be dated at the earli- 
est to 1825/1800 B.c., and it could have continued as 
long as the pyramid cult was in action, i.e. to the time 
of king Hor of the 13th Dynasty, around 1760 B.c.. 
Weinstein’s argument is that the material used for 
cross-dating cannot be narrowed down so precisely. 
This is correct, as far as it goes, but close attention 
should be paid to one important part of my argument. 
Complex 6 is, according to ceramic seriation, older 
than stratum H (d/2) which stands at the beginning of 
our continuous stratigraphic series.’ I used the high- 
est possible date for complex 6, i.e. the later part of 
the reign of Amenemhet III (ca. 1843-1798 B.c.), 
therefore I must date the material from str. H to after 
this king, at the earliest to the end of Dynasty 12, the 
time of Amenemhet IV and Nofrusobek (ca. 
1800-1787 8.c.) perhaps with a slight overlap with the 
beginning of the 13th Dynasty. This is what I did. The 
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alternative would be to date stratum H (d/2) later, 
into the time of the early 13th Dynasty (ca. 1786-1760 
B.c.). This would shorten my chronology even more 
and would contradict the intentions of Weinstein. J am 
critizised that my chronology is too low, not too high! 

A similar argument can be put forward in connec- 
tion with complex 7 at the Arnolds” excavations at 
Dashur, the indices of which match the drinking cups 
and the other ceramic material from stratum G/1-3 
(c) at Tell el-Dabca, in particular a sherd of a Tell el 
Yahudiya jug (piriform, typel-a).'’ Complex 7 only 
can be dated between 1760 and 1650 B.c., according to 
Dorothea Arnold,’” as James Weinstein points out, for- 
getting that I myself acknowledged this wide time 
range.'* In reality the possible dating of this assem- 
blage can be narrowed down somewhat more—the 
royal mortuary cult of Amenemhet III is attested until 
the time of king Hor (ca. 1760 B.c.)."” For this reason 
Arnold suggested a date “after 1'760 B.c.” as the earliest 
possible deposit of the pottery dump called complex 7. 
She considers a later date as more likely, however, 
because the valley temple must have ceased to func- 
tion as a sacred site before it was used for settlement 
purposes and as a construction site for silos. Only after 
the silos were destroyed, could settlement refuse have 
been dumped into them. Arnold even considers a later 
deposition around 1700 B.c. as more likely."° Again my 
position for the contemporary stratum G at Tell el- 
Dabca, between ca. 1740-1710 B.c., is in the higher 
range of independent dating possibilities and within 
the most feasible time span. If we were to use a lower 
date for complex 7, which includes MB IJA ceramics,'”” 
we would have to lower the transition from MB IIA to 
MB IIB into the 17th century B.c.. | 

Another important feature, which Weinstein failed 
to recognize, is that it is not possible to push stratum 
G/4 (d/1) at Tell el-Dabca back into the time of the 
12th Dynasty since we have found a statuette of an offi- 
cial which dates to the time of the 13th Dynasty in one 
of the palace tombs.'® 

Another independent base for dating stratum G/4 
(d/1) at Tell el-Dabca comes in the form of a cylinder 
seal dated by Edith Porada to the 18th century B.c., 
according to the Middle Babylonian chronology.'” All 
this information taken together makes it practically 
certain that the preceding stratum H (d/2) should be 
dated to the late 12th Dynasty. This not only rests on 
the seriation of the drinking cups, but also on a seri- 
ation of beer bottles, found in Tell el-Dabcea and evalu- 
ated by Zbignjew Szafranski.'’” This study shows not 
only that the str. H (d/2) bottles are different from 
those of complex 6, but that they also show a major 
difference between the strata G/4 (d/1) and H (d/2). 
This is important since the drinking cups of the two 
strata are fairly homogenous, and it was suggested that 
the two strata are close in time. This, however, is not at 
all the case, as can be demonstrated by pottery types 


other than drinking cups (e.g. beer bottles, Marl C 
zirs, small globular and bag-shaped Marl C jars and 
others). 

Some of the criticism is based on the claim that the 
results of Tell el-Dabca have not yet been fully pub- 
lished in order to control the results presented by the 
excavator. This is true, but complicated excavations 
need some time for their evaluation and subsequent 
publication. With Tell el-Dabca Volume V, a lot of 
material has been made available for study, and other 
volumes will follow soon. In the meantime, the sum- 
maries of pottery and bronze seriations have been 
made available to document the steady change of 
ceramic materials and metal typology.’*' It must be 
acknowledged that, as specialization increases, only a 
few experts outside the team working at the site will be 
able to judge the conclusions drawn about chronology 
even after the full publication of the pertinent mater- 
ial. Last but not least, the evaluation of the material is 
not in the hands of a single individual but of an inter- 
national group of at least 20 scholars based in differ- 
ent countries. The material is not secret, it 1s accessi- 
ble. We always have an open door for interested col- 
leagues. 

In the meantime, during March—May 1996 our insti- 
tute has re-excavated the temple found by Shehata 
Adam at cEzbet Rushdi at Tell el-Dabcea. Attached to 
this temple we found a stratigraphy of a settlement 
from the time of the 12th Dynasty, which is divided by 
a good datum line: 


cK ZBET RUSHDI 
stratum a: pits of the late MK and Hyksos 
period 

traces of settlement of the late 12th 
Dynasty surface denuded by agricul- 
ture. 


stratum b: 


stratum c: Temple enlarged in the 5th year of 
Senusert IIT (ca. 1858 B.c.) according 
to a stela, found by Shehata Adam in 
the temple.’” Beside the temple is an 
attached big official domestic build- 
ing constructed in the time of the 
enlargement of the temple. This 
building gives a datum line for the 
stratigraphy below and above 


stratum d: poor irregular settlement, silos, only 
a shortlived, slight change of str. 
e/1-3, therefore not to be consid- 


ered as a full stratum 


stratum e/1-3: settlement more regular, probably 
planned, from the first half of the 
12th Dynasty, being most probably a 
part of the Estate of Amenemhet 
(with the name) “Rawati”, men- 


tioned on the stela from the temple. 
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The findings from this site are important. The tem- 
ple cannot have been constructed by Amenemhet I 
since he must have had another sacred building situ- 
ated nearby. The temple was located on top of a 
stratigraphy of a settlement of the first half of the 12th 
Dynasty (str. e/1-3) and its first phase cannot be 
placed much earlier than Senusert II. The settlement 
stratigraphy complements the stratigraphy from Tell 
el-Dabea. Before a definite statement can be made, the 
ceramic material must be studied. At the time being, 
stratum b looks similar but slightly older than stratum 
H (d/2) from Tell el-Dabcea, and lacks the rich Syro- 
Palestinian component from str. H(d/2), except very 
few sherds. In the strata c — e/3 this component seems 
to be entirely missing. It looks as if the strong contacts 


with Canaan only started with H(d/2) which we date 
to the very late 12th Dynasty. The stratigraphy from 
cKzbet Rushdi seems to be younger than the planned 
settlement from the beginning of the 12th Dynasty 
from area F/I (local strata: e/2—3) at Tell el-Dabea. 
The time span of the 12th Dynasty (ca. 1963-1787 B.c. 
= ca. 180 years) can therefore be bridged with at least 
6 strata (not phases), combined from Tell el-Dabca 
and cEzbet Rushdi, with an average of about 30 years 
each as in the stratigraphy of the Second Intermediate 
Period. Again it has to be understood that some strata 
lasted longer and others only a short timespan. Push- 
ing back stratum H (d/2) of Tell el-Dabca to the time 
of the middle or to the early 12th Dynasty (so Dever) is 
therefore entirely out of question. 
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Notes 


1. J would like to thank Dr. Eliezer Oren, Ben- 
Gurion University of the Negev, and his colleagues for 
inviting me to this symposium. I am also grateful to 
Stephen Harvey for his substantial contributions in 
editing this manuscript. I am also indebted to Karen 
Vellucci of the Publications Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum. 


2. The excavation at Tell el-Dabea is the result of 
teamwork. IJ am indebted especially to the responsible 
staff members whose efforts produced jointly the 
results. My colleagues are Josef Dorner as second field 
director who distinguished himself as an excavator of 
high class and archaeological surveyor, Diethelm 
Eigner as architectural historian for area F/1, Inmmgard 
Hein as field supervisor of area A/V and who is 
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Introduction 


On examination of the enigmatic “Hyksos” (Egypt- 
ian Ak w h swt—"rulers of foreign lands”) of Egyptian 
history and legend, it is clear that Tell el-Dab«a, as 
ancient Avaris, the capital of the Hyksos in the north- 
eastern Nile Delta (Bietak 1986, 199]a, and this vol- 
ume), holds and will continue to hold a prime place in 
ongoing discussions and debates. Tell el-Dab«a is piv- 
otal also because it provides a stratified sequence of 
occupational and burial remains from the late Twelfth 
Dynasty of Egypt (late Middle Kingdom) through the 
Seventeenth Dynasty (the end of the Second Interme- 
diate Period) that can be correlated with contempora- 
neous developments elsewhere in the Levant and 
Egypt. Bietak has shown that the major strata and sub- 
phases of Tell el-Dabca fit well with Middle Bronze 
(MB) sequences at other sites in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, even though the Dabca assemblages have a 
higher percentage of native Egyptian material and a 
distinctive Syro-Palestinian artifactual repertoire (see 
also Dever and Kempinski, this volume). 

Contemporaneous inscriptions from Tell el-Dabca 


are relatively few and shed limited light on historical 
and cultural developments during the Middle Bronze 
Age (see Bietak, this volume). Additional information 
about the role of the Hyksos at Tell el-Dabca, however, 
and especially their connections with the Levant, tradi- 
tionally considered their origin (see Redford, this vol- 
ume), can be gleaned by other methods.’ In this chap- 
ter, Neutron Activation Analysis (NAA), a very precise 
physicochemical technique, is used to measure the 
chemical compositions of the pottery wares for one 
principal type at Tell el-Dabca: the so-called Canaanite 
Jar, or amphora (Fig. 5.1); (Grace 1956; Amiran 
1970:102-105, 138-144; Wood 1987; Leonard 1995). 
Statistical evaluation of the data enables the vessels to 
be “fingerprinted,” that is, the source(s) of the clay(s) 
from which they are made and their place of manufac- 
ture, are, to a high degree of probability, established. 
The trade relations between Tell el-Dabca and other 
parts of the ancient world, which bear significantly on 
the economy—even the ethnic origins—of the “Hyk- 
sos,” can then be reconstructed and assessed. 
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Figure 5.1. Representative Canaanite Jar of transitional Middle Bronze ITA-B type from Tell el-Dabea 
(field no. 4538, Neutron Activation no. JHO94, Field FT 1/20, grave 10, level b3); provenience according to the 
Neutron Activation Analysis results: “Gaza group of Middle Bronze Age sites” of southern Palestine. 
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The Cultural and Archaeological Setting 


The Middle Bronze Age in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, dating from about 1900/1875 to 1550 B.c.,? 
was a period of dramatic development in the urban 
civilization of the Levant (see Dever, this volume). As 
will become evident below, special note should be 
taken of the developments in the “Gaza group of Mid- 
dle Bronze Age sites” along the southern Palestinian 
coast (Fig. 5.2; see Oren, this volume). Here, a large 
number of Middle Bronze city-states were clustered in 
the vicinity of modern Gaza close to or along the 
coastal plain. Besides ancient Gaza itself, which is cov- 
ered by a modern city and has been excavated only to 
a limited extent, the group includes Tell el--Ajjul (very 
likely Sharuhen, the Hyksos bastion that Ahmose 
fought and defeated after three years of fighting; see 
Kempinski 1974, and Redford and Oren, this volume), 
Tell Jemmeh, Tell el-Far°ah South (which has also 
been identified with Sharuhen), Tel Haror (Tell Abu 
Hureira), and Ashkelon. Also part of this group, but 
farther to the north and inland, are Tell Beit Mirsim 
and Lachish. 

Tell el-Dabca/Avaris shared in the MB urban devel- 


opment. This site went from being a relatively small vil- 
lage in the late Middle Kingdom (stratum H/d2, 
beginning ca. 1815 B.c., according to Bietak 1991a) to 
a huge urban complex of temples, palaces, cemeteries, 
and residences by the Hyksos period proper (stratum 
E1/2nd half of bl, beginning ca. 1620 B.c.). The 
expansion of Tell el-Dabca into one of the largest set- 
tlements in the Eastern Mediterranean during the 
later Middle Bronze Age, encompassing an approxi- 
mately 2 km? area with a high density of settlement, 
points to a concomitant growth in population. This 
demographic increase has been variously explained, as 
the result of native Egyptians and/or descendants of 
Semitic slaves who worked in Middle Kingdom Egypt 
(Van Seters 1966) settling at Tell el-Dabca, or of the 
infusion of new peoples from Syria-Palestine, in accor- 
dance with the Manethoan tradition reported by Jose- 
phus. As this NAA study minimally shows, however, 
intensive trade connections with MB city-states else- 
where in the Eastern Mediterranean were crucial to 
the economic development of the site. 


The Canaanite far 


The Canaanite Jar (Fig. 5.1) is an apt designation 
for this pottery type—an ovoid-shaped amphora with 
two handles, a rounded or slightly flattened base, and 
a narrow mouth—because it most likely originated in 
ancient Canaan, a regional name that was closely asso- 
ciated with the Syro-Palestinian coast (Speiser 1936; 
Landsberger 1967). Indeed, the earliest examples of 
the type occur there, and their antecedents can be 
traced back to the handleless jars of the Early Bronze 


Age in the same region (Parr 1973). The Canaanite 
Jar, with a capacity of approximately 30 liters, became 
the liquid container and the export pottery vessel par 
excellence for Mediterranean sea trade. With relatively 
minor modifications of shape, it continued to perform 
these functions for thousands of years, through Greek 
and Roman times (Koehler 1995) and up until the 
Islamic period. 


The Tell El-Dab‘a Corpus of Canaanite Jars 


Based on the 273 Canaanite Jars that were included 
in the NAA study,’® the MB amphoras of Tell el-Dab«a 
are remarkably standardized in their size, overall 
shape, rim and base profiles, ware, and other features, 
attesting to a high level of craftsmanship (see “Short 
Excursus on Canaanite Jar Fabrication and Fabrics,” 
below). 

The stylistic development of the Canaanite Jar at 
Tell el-Dabsa is nearly identical to that of other MB 
sites in Syria and Palestine. For example, the mid-MB 


IIA through early MB IIB rims of the Canaanite Jars, in 
both the Delta and Palestine, are generally elongated 
and flaring, sometimes developed on the exterior, and 
have an exterior ridge (see Fig. 5.1). Less-flaring rims, 
which have highly developed interior and exterior pro- 
files, begin to appear in MB IIB and are very common 
by MB IIC throughout the Eastern Mediterranean. 
What is particularly significant for the pottery 
sequence at Tell el-Dabca, however, is that the earliest 
stage of MB IIA in Syria-Palestine appears to be miss- 
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Figure 5.2. Eastern Mediterranean, showing Middle Bronze Age sites and regions referred to in the text. 
The “Gaza group of Middle Bronze Age sites” includes: (1) Gaza, (2) Tell el-"Ajjul, (3) Tell Jemmeh, 
(4) Tell el-Far-ah South, (5) Tel Haror, (6) Tell Beit Mirsim, (7) Lachish, and (8) Ashkelon. 
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ing here (see Bietak, this volume). The Canaanite Jars 
from the earliest MB levels at Tel Aphek/Antipatris 
(Beck 1975: fig. 1:16; 1985:186-187, fig. 2:12-15), for 
example, do not have pronounced exterior ridges 
below the rims; the ridged variety of the Canaanite Jar, 
together with other pottery types (such as slipped and 
highly polished jugs and juglets), appears later in the 
Eastern Mediterranean MB IIA sequence. The earliest 
Canaanite Jars at Tell el-Dabca are almost exclusively of 
the ridged variety, the several exceptions including a 
rim that is flattened on top and tapered, and another 
tapered rim form that is turned back on itself toward 
the sidewall of the vessel. And the amphoras are found 
together with highly burnished and slipped jugs and 
juglets, as well as other types, that become more preva- 
lent in later MB IIA. It might be argued that these styl- 
istic differences are the result of regional rather than 
chronological factors. But, as will be seen from the 
NAA results (below), the most parsimonious, and 
therefore most probable, explanation of the differ- 
ences is that Tell el-Dabca was occupied at a somewhat 
later date in MB IIA than Tel Aphek and other coastal 
sites (e.g., Tel el Ifshar, personal communication from 
S. Paley). 

Based on the number of Canaanite Jars that have 
already been excavated at Tell el-Dabca, M. Bietak 
(personal communication) has estimated that as many 
as two million Canaanite Jars might eventually be 
recovered from the MB levels of the site, if fully exca- 
vated. This is an enormous number of such vessels for 
a period of only about 250 years, averaging some 8000 


Jars per year, or about 20 jars per day. 

Is it conceivable that so many amphoras could have 
been imported? To be sure, the overland route 
through the Sinai, with a well-defined chain of way-sta- 
tions, does not appear to have been in operation dur- 
ing the Middle Bronze Age (see Oren, this volume). 
Sea transport, especially for heavy loads, would have 
been an excellent alternative. The harbor at Tell el- 
Dabca, although long since silted up, was reached via 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. Based on a systematic 
program of subterranean drilling by J. Dorner (unpub- 
lished; see Bietak 1991a:28, figs. 1, 2), an intricate sys- 
tem of waterways has been defined around the site, 
and a harbor area has been located where ships could 
have been moored. Corroborating this finding, the 
contemporaneous Kamose stelae mention ships 
docked together in the harbor of Avaris (see Redford, 
this volume). 

The importation of two million Canaanite Jars by sea 
over several hundred years is certainly possible, even if 
shipping had to be confined to those times of the year 
when the weather and prevailing winds and currents 
were favorable. Cargoes might vary, but shipment by 
Canaanite Jars had the added advantage that they 
could be used as ballast in the holds of ships.* 

Local production of Canaanite Jars, using native 
Egyptian clays, might also help to explain the numer- 
ous amphoras at Tell el-Dabea. Although all of the lat- 
ter are stylistically and technologically similar to their 
Eastern Mediterranean counterparts, the NAA study 
readily resolved this issue. 


Neutron Activation Analysis and Pottery Provenience 
in the Old World 


The physicochemical method of NAA has been 
extensively employed in pottery provenience studies, 
because of its sensitivity and precision in measuring as 
many as 35 elements, including rare earths that often 
characterize a clay source, and because it requires very 
small samples (50-200 mg) that are non-destructively 
analyzed.’ | 

Relating the chemical composition of a particular 
ancient pottery sample to a given clay source, thereby 
“fingerprinting” the pottery and its presumed place of 
manufacture, is based on what has become known as 
the Provenience Postulate (Weigand, Harbottle, and 
Sayre 1977:15-34). Briefly, the assumption is made 
that the chemical variation within a given clay source 1s 
less than that between different sources. A native clay, 
however, was often modified by the ancient potter. 
Inorganic aplastics (temper) or organic materials 
might be added to the clay body, to improve its worka- 


bility, drying and firing properties, and functionality 
(Rye 1981). If these inclusions are relatively “pure” 
(e.g., quartz, calcite, or straw), the diluent effect on 
the chemical composition of an ancient sample will be 
spread across the range of elements and correction 
factors (e.g., least-means fitting) can be readily 
applied. The addition of complex heavy minerals, 
which are unpredictably able to enhance or diminish 
certain elemental concen-trations, are less easily cor- 
rected for statistically. 

A range of univariate and multivariate algorithms— 
means and standard deviations, and correlational, clus- 
tering, and principal components analyses of at least 
15 elements—are used to define local chemical groups 
of ancient pottery, with widely divergent samples (out- 
liers) being excluded. Archaeological and geological 
criteria are important in refining and testing these 
groups, whether they are well-dated pottery types, clays 
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from specific geochemical regimes, clay beds within a 
single deposit, or others. For example, cooking pots, 
as well as walls and kilns of mudbrick (sunbaked clay), 
are usually made of local clay and are not transported 
to another site. The NAA analyses of such samples 
should then serve to confirm a hypothesized local 
group based on other pottery types. This approach is 
essential when an ancient clay source has been totally 
exploited or systematic clay sampling has not yet been 
carried out in a region. 

The Middle Bronze Age NAA pottery study includes 
578 pottery and clay samples from well-defined archae- 
ological contexts at the key site of Tell el-Dabca, the 
ancient “Hyksos” capital of Avaris (below), in the 
northeastern Nile Delta (Bietak 1986, 1991la). To date, 
an additional 760 pottery and clay samples from 55 
coastal and inland sites of Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Israel—including Ras Shamra/ancient Ugarit, Tell 
Kazel, Tell Mardikh/ancient Ebla, Hama, Byblos, Si- 
don, Kamid el-Loz, Megiddo, Tel Aphek, Jaffa, Ashke- 
lon, Tell el--Ajjul, Tell Beit Mirsim, Beth Shan, Pella, 
Jericho, Tell el-Fukhar, Khirbet Umm ad-Dananir, and 
Rujm al-Henu (West) in the Baq’ah Valley of Transjor- 
dan, and Bab edh-Dhra’, etc. (Fig. 5.2)—-have been 
analyzed. Another 119 pottery and clay samples have 
been tested from sites along the Middle and Upper 
Nile—Kahun and Dahshur near Lisht, el-Amarna, Aby- 
dos, etc.—that range in date from the Old to the New 
Kingdom (ca. 2700-1070 B.c.). Previous Brookhaven 
projects (e.g., Kaplan 1980; Brooks et al. 1974:48-80), 
accounting for 1208 pottery and clay samples from 79 
more Levantine and Egyptian sites, complete the data 
bank for this region. 

The clays that have thus far been analyzed date from 
the Lower Cretaceous period to recent times and 
derive from deposits thoughout the Levant and Egypt. 
The red loess clays of the southern Palestinian coastal 
region, the yellow limestone-derived clays of the Pales- 
tinian hill country, Transjordanian smectites and 
kaolin clays, Egyptian alluvial and marl clays, and so on 
are well represented in the data bank. 

In general, our Old World data bank has excellent 
temporal and spatial coverage of other regions of the 
Near East and Mediterranean, including the Sudan, 
Greece, Iraq, Iran, and parts of Turkey. This wide 
areal coverage, coupled with large numbers of samples 


for locally defined groups, enables us to apply power- 
ful multivariate statistics to determine the archaeologi- 
cal origin of the Canaanite Jars at Tell el-Dabea. 

It is quite common for the elements in clays and 
minerals to co-vary with one another. For example, in 
nature the high correlation (1>0.99) of iron (Fe) and 
scandium (Sc), both trivalent ions of about equal size, 
is well known. Univariate statistics can be very mislead- 
ing if this relationship goes unrecognized. Two Pales- 
tinian clay sources of importance in this study—the 
red loess clay of the southern coast and the yellow hill 
country clay—have similar univariate distributions, but 
have clearly distinguishable Sc/Fe ratios (Brooks et al. 
1974:48-80). 

If the variance-covariance matrix for many elements 
of a presumed local group is calculated, a new set of 
standardized orthogonal coordinates (eigenvectors) 
can be defined in multidimensional Mahalanobis 
space that takes advantage of elemental correlations 
(Harbottle 1991:413424). For the statistical calcula- 
tions, the oxide data (Table 5.1) were converted to 
logarithms, since many chemical elements appear to 
be lognormally distributed in nature, and are also stan- 
dardized by this procedure (Harbottle 1976). The 
Mahalanobis distance of a given sample from the ori- 
gin or centroid of the group is directly related to the 
probability of the group membership of that sample, 
assuming a multivariate normal distribution (Sayre 
1975). Using the oxides of 15 elements in the calcula- 
tion, it has been estimated by comparisons of the large 
Brookhaven New World pottery data bank (about 
10,000 samples) against the Old World data bank 
(about 5000 samples) that the accidental assignment 
of a sample at a Mahalanobis distance probability 
(MDP) of 1% is nil for these two archaeologically and 
geochemically distinct regions (Harbottle 1991). With- 
in. a more circumscribed region, such as the Eastern 
Mediterranean, where the same or related geological 
processes have been at work, this unique chemical 
“fingerprinting” is not ensured. But with high correla- 
tions between many elements, such as is characteristic 
of Levantine clays and pottery, it is possible to achieve 
extremely good results. An MDP above 5% for a sam- 
ple tested against a group with a high sample number 
to variate ratio is a strong guarantee that it belongs to 
that group. 


GROUP 


GAZAGRP 
DABAPAL 
HILLCTR 
MEGIDDO 
SIDON 

BYBLOS 

IBN HANI 
ORONTES 
BAQ*AH 

DABAEG 
FAYMARL 


GROUP 


GAZAGRP 
DABAPAL 
HILLCTR 
MEGIDDO 
SIDON 

BYBLOS 

IBN HANI 
ORONTES 
BAQ*AH 

DABAEG 
FAYMARL 


Na,O 
PCT 


0.855 
0.673 
0.137 
0.469 
0.267 
0.317 
1.469 
0.532 
0.279 
1.671 
1.581 


ThO> 
PPM 


8.41 
7.66 
7.Al 
5.41 
6.52 
9.55 
11.09 
90.61 
8.85 
6.67 
10.30 


KO 
PCT 


1.63 
1.46 
3.44 
1.20 
0.60 
0.69 
2.52 
3.91 
2.08 
1.77 
1.20 


Ta,05 
PPM 


1.68 
1.62 
0.99 
1:27 
1.62 
1.36 
1.38 
2:52 
1.78 
2.06 
2.34 


Rb,O 
PPM 


43.9 
35.8 
80.5 
OO.L 
49.5 
52.2 
107.9 
139.0 
72.4 
45.5 
49.1 


Cro O 3 
PPM 


134 
149 
123 
192 
149 
163 
493 
174 
136 
189 
155 
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Cs50 
PPM 


1.43 
1.36 
4,21 
1.02 
1.43 
2.02 
5.31 
5.38 
3.98 
1.20 
2.56 


MnO 
PPM 


951 
847 
435 
822 
622 
757 
1570 
311 
44] 
1409 
388 


BaO 
PPM 


550 
604 
169 
2679 
3483 
278 
627 
1211 
421 
659 
294 


Fe,03 
PCT 


5.12 
4.82 
4.75 
4,23 
4.32 
5.27 
7.52 
6.97 
6.22 
8.93 
6.81 


SC903 
PPM 


18.9 
18.5 
23.8 
171 
17.2 
19.4 
32.6 
27.0 
29.6 
34.1 
29.0 


La» O3 
PPM 


33.7 
33.7 
24.2 
36.5 
O22 
36.1 
35.1 
61.7 
29.1 
34,4 
45.0 


CoO 
PPM 


23.5 
21.1 
15.9 
20.1 
24.6 
28.6 
40.1 
26.9 
23.6 
= ane) 
24.8 


CeO, 
PPM 


73.8 
73.6 
bU2 
59.8 
63.5 
78.3 
75.3 
140.9 
64.0 
72.8 
92.0 


CaO 
PCT 


ipa | 
15.9 
9.4 
20.1 
20.4 
125 
12.6 
8.8 
8.4 
15,9 * 
15.9 


Eu,03 
PPM 


1.71 
1.63 
1.40 
1.53 
1.66 
1.56 
1.56 
2.64 
1.47 
222 
2.09 


Sm,03 
PPM 


6.78 
6.52 
5.62 
5:92 
6.82 
7.38 
6.32 
12.50 
6.52 
7.41 
8.09 


Lu ,03 
PPM 


0.596 
0.547 
0.471 
0.557 
0.617 
0.515 
0.528 
0.793 
0.597 
0.579 
0.568 


Yb,03 
PPM 


3.67 
3.39 
2.54 
2.43 
3.17 
2.79 
2.76 
3.98 
3.05 
3.25 
3.36 
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HfO2 
PPM 


11.30 
7.13 
4.25 
4.81 
5.64 
7.64 
4.70 
8.05 
5.82 
7.64 
9.66 


Table 5.1. Neutron Activation Analysis data for selected local Egyptian and Eastern Mediterranean groups: the imported southern 
Palestinian group of Syro-Palestinian pottery types at Tell el-Daba (labeled DABAPAL), the Egyptian Nile alluvial clay and 
pottery group for Tell el-Dabea (DABAEG), the “Gaza group of Middle Bronze Age sites” (GAZAGRP), an Egyptian marl clay that 
outcrops north of the Fayyum at Qasr el-Sagha (FAYMARL), a Palestinian hill country limestone-derived clay and pottery group 
(HILLCTR; including clays collected in the vicinity of Yatta, Hebron, Tell el-fib/Gibeon, and Arub), and local pottery groups 


farther to the north along the Eastern Mediterranean coast (Sidon, Byblos, and Tell Ibn Hani), as well as inland 


(Megiddo, several Orontes Valley sites [Tell Mishrife/Qatna, Selimtyeh, and Tell “As], and the Baqah Valley of Transjordan.). 
For other sites and regions, see the text and Figure 2. Data are expressed as mean percentage by weight (PCT) 

or parts per million (PPM). The statistical spread (1 standard deviation) is 10-20% of the tablulated value for all elements 
except the more mobile alkalis and alkaline earths, which range as high as 30%. 


Vector 10 
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Vector 3 


Figure 5.3. Plot of eigenvector 3 and 10 scores, with variance-covariance matrices “highly loaded” for Eu/Th and Hf/Mn, respectively. The Mahalanobis distance 
probability calculations, here indicated by a 95% confidence ellipse for samples belonging to a group, were carried out on the Neutron Activation Analysis data of a 
large group of Middle Bronze Age pottery imports (labeled P; multiple examples at the same coordinates denoted by +) from the “Gaza group of Middle Bronze Age 
sites” in southern Palestine, which were found at the Hyksos capital of Avaris (modern Tell el-Daba) in the northeastern Nile delta. This group is clearly 
distinguished from another large group of locally produced Middle Bronze Age pottery made of Egyptian Nile alluvial clay (labeled E) from the same site. 
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GAZAGRP — 


0.070 DABAPAL— 

0.172 DABAEG 

0.196 FAYMARL: 

0.273 HILLCTR 
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0.300 | ORONTES- 
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Figure 5.4. Dendrogram, based on a hierarchical aggregative clustering algorithm and the Neutron Activation Analysis 
means of the oxides of 15 elements for each group (Table 5.1). The mean Euclidean distance (MED) to each node in the 
dendrogram is listed along the ordinate. [t has been empirically established that an MED less than 0.08 1s usually 
indicative of group membership (here, only GAZAGRP and DABAPAL). Note that the imported southern Palestinian group 
of Syro-Palestinian pottery types at Tell el-Daba (labeled DABAPAL), almost three-quarters of which is comprised of 
Canaanite Jars, forms a cluster with the red loess clay groups.of pottery from the “Gaza group of Middle Bronze Age sites” 
(GAZAGRP). More distant groups include the Egyptian Nile alluvial clay and pottery from Tell el-Daba (DABAEG), an 
Egyptian marl clay that outcrops north of the Fayyum (FAYMARL), a Palestinian hill country limestone-derived clay and 
pottery group (HILLCTR), and local pottery groups farther to the north along the Eastern Mediterranean coast (Sidon, 
Byblos, and Tell lon Hani), as well as inland (Megiddo, several Orontes Valley sites, and the Baq ah Valley of 
Transjordan). For other Egyptian and Eastern Mediterranean groups, see the text, Table 5.1 caption, and Figure 5.2. 


The Neutron Activation Analysis Corpus of 
Tell El-Dabea Canaanite Jares 


To date, 273 Canaanite Jars from Middle Bronze 
Age levels at Tell el-Dab:a have been analyzed by NAA. 
This constitutes 48% of the Dabca corpus of NAA 
analyses. The corpus also includes a range of other 
Syro-Palestinian pottery types—e.g., highly polished 
jugs and juglets, Tell el-Yahudiyeh juglets (Kaplan 
1980; McGovern et al. 1994), and Levantine Painted 
Ware (Tubb 1983; Bagh 1988)—that were traded 
throughout the Eastern Mediterranean, as well as with- 
in Egypt, during the Middle Bronze Age. The NAA 
findings for these types are in close agreement with 
the NAA study of the Canaanite Jars (see note 3). 

Fifteen chemical elements for which consistently 
reliable data had been collected for each sample at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory—sodium (Na), 
potassium (K), cesium (Cs), rubidium (Rb), barium 
(Ba), Sc, europium (Eu), thorium (Th), hafnium 
(Hf), manganese (Mn), cobalt (Co), chromium (Cr), 


Fe, samarium (Sm), and ytterbium (Yb)—were used in 


the MDP calculations. Not correcting for dilution or 
concentration effects, 201 Canaanite Jars were deter- 
mined to have MDPs ranging between 6.8% and 


99.8% (average of 56.8%) of belonging to a tight 


chemical group of 268 Dab«a pottery vessels, also 
including the other important Syro-Palestinian types 
(noted above) that were recovered from Middle 
Bronze Age levels at Tell el-Dabca (see Table 5.1). 
Thirty-six Middle Bronze Age pottery samples from 
the “Gaza group of Middle Bronze Age sites” (Fig. 5.2) 


form a tight chemical group with 14 red loess clays of - 


the region (Table 5.1). Using the mean concentra- 
tions of the oxides of 15 elements, the MDP that the 
Gaza group of pottery and clays belongs to the large, 
well-defined Dabca group is 98.8%. Remarkably, all 
other well-defined local groups in the Old World data 
bank had a 0% probability of belonging to the Dabca 
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group. It is virtually certain, therefore, that a large 
number of the Canaanite Jars found at Tell el-Dab<a 
were produced in southern Palestine and exported to 
the northeastern Nile Delta. 

The MDPs can be partly represented in two-dimen- 
sional space by plotting the vector scores on any pair 
of eigenvectors (or principal components) for a 
group. In Figure 5.3, for example, two eigenvectors 
(denoted 3 and 10), whose variance-covariance matri- 
ces are “highly loaded” for Eu/Th and Hf/Mn respec- 
tively, show good discrimination between the southern 
Palestinian pottery and Nile alluvial pottery and clay 
groups for samples from Tell el-Dab«a. 

The MDP assignment of the Canaanite Jars to south- 
ern Palestine is further borne out by searches for the 
closest chemical matches in mean Euclidean distance 
(MED)° multidimensional space. Although correla- 
tional effects are excluded from this calculation, excel- 
lent results can be obtained with 15 elements, because 
the variance in the MED approaches 0 as the inverse of 
the number of variables (Harbottle 1991). An MED of 
less than 0.08 has been empirically established to be 
indicative of group membership, especially in conjunc- 
tion with a MDP greater than 5%. 

The MED calculations in multidimensional space 
can also be partly represented by two-dimensional 
graphical representations, such as the dendrogram in 
Figure 5.3, which was generated by use of a hierarchi- 
cal aggregative clustering algorithm based on the same 
15 elements. The dendrogram shows the tight group- 
ing of the Tell el-Dabca Canaanite Jars, which are 
included in the larger Dabca southern Palestinian 
group, and the Gaza group. The Nile alluvial group of 
pottery from Tell el-Dabca, a marly clay deposit that 
outcrops north of the Fayum (Fig. 5.2) as the Qasr el- 
Sagha formation of Pleistocene date (Tobia and Sayre 
1974; see also Said 1962), a Palestinian hill country 
limestone-derived clay and pottery group (including 
clays collected in the vicinity of Yatta, Hebron, Tell el- 
Jib/Gibeon, and Arub); and local pottery groups far- 
ther to the north along the Eastern Mediterranean 
coast (Sidon, Byblos, and Tell Ibn Hani) as well as 
inland (Megiddo in the Jezreel Valley, several Orontes 
Valley sites [Tell Mishrife/ancient Qatna, Selimiyeh, 
and Tell “As]; and the Baq’ah Valley of Transjordan) 
are all very far removed in MED multi-dimensional 
space. 

The relative percentage of amphoras coming from 
southern Palestine remains very constant in each Mid- 
dle Bronze Age phase, ranging between 70% and 81%, 
up until MB IIC, when it drops to 54%. Because of the 
homogeneity of the red loess clay in this region, it is 
extremely difficult to isolate specific sites or workshops 
that produced the amphoras that eventually made 


their way to Tell el-Dabca. In MED space, it may be | 


noted that the locally defined groups at Tell el- Ajjul 
and Ashkelon (see below) are especially close to many 


of the Dabca specimens. 

The only other region that is consistently represent- 
ed in the NAA corpus, albeit in a minor way, is Tell el- 
Dab«ca itself. A vessel from MB IIA stratum c of area FI, 
which had already been identified as made of Nile 
alluvial clay by macroscopic examination (see “Excur- 
sus on Canaanite Jar Fabrication and Fabrics,” below), 
was confirmed to be such by NAA. A few more 
amphoras made of Nile alluvial clay occur in MB IIA-B 
and IIB, with a noticeable increase in the relative per- 
centages in MB JIB-C (14%) and IIC (23%), at the 
same time that the numbers of imported amphoras 
from southern Palestine are declining. The Nile allu- 
vial clay group, including the amphoras as well as 
other pottery groups, is chemically and statistically 
tight, implying that a clay source close to Tell el-Dab«a 
was being exploited to make the amphoras. If 
amphoras were coming from other parts of Egypt, one 
would expect a much less well-defined group, since 
Nile alluvial clays are notoriously inhomogeneous 
(Allen and Hamroush 1984). 

Two other amphoras (0.7% of the amphora corpus) 
definitely derive from areas outside southern Palestine 
or the Nile Delta: (1) an example from MB JIA stra- 
tum dl of area FI, which is from the region of Tell 
“Arqa, a site in northern Lebanon, and (2) an example 
from a questionable context at Tell el-Dab«a, possibly 
MB JJA stratum d of area FI, which is made of marl 
clay from the Qasr el-Sagha formation. 

It should be noted that relatively more Canaanite 
Jars of questionable provenience occur in MB IIA lev- 
els at Tell el-Dab«a than in subsequent Middle Bronze 
Age phases, all of which are of approximately the same 
duration: 28% (MB IIA), 17% (MB IIA-B), 19% (MB 
IIB), 15% (MB IIB-C), and 23% (MB IIC). More than 
two-thirds of the MB IJA amphoras—a total of 16 
examples—were recovered from early MB IIA strata dl 
and d2 of area FI. Five of the latter are possibly from 
southern Palestine,’ including one which is most simi- 
lar chemically to an Ebla specimen (MED of 0.083) 
that itself is of questionable origin (i.e., it is not close 
in MED space to the locally defined Ebla group). 
Another questionable amphora is possibly from the 
region of Kamid el-Loz in the inland Biga’a Valley of 
Lebanon (MED of 0.095). Ten examples lack any clues 
to their origins. By contrast, only 12% of the amphoras 
from late MB JJA strata c and G in areas FI and AII, 
respectively, have uncertain proveniences—three pos- 
sibly being from southern Palestine, one possibly from 
Ruweisé along the southern Lebanese coast (MED of 
0.081), and four lacking any chemical match. 

A case might be made that relatively more amphoras 
from early MB IIA levels at Tell el-Dabca are of uncer- 
tain provenience, because they derive from sites or 
regions of Lebanon and Syria that are not well repre- 
sented in the NAA data bank. It must be appreciated, 
however, that statistically some samples with question- 
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able proveniences are always to be expected. More- 
over, the standard deviations and variances in the 
oxides of the 15 chemical elements used in the MED 
and MDP calculations reflect natural variability in clay 
beds, clay preparation by ancient potters, and the 
analysis itself. If less-stringent requirements were used 
in establishing definite and possible proveniences of 
samples, then there would be fewer questionable 
proveniences but also less-coherent reference groups 
and more misassignments of individual specimens. 

The caution that needs to be exercised in interpret- 
ing the statistical results for the early MB ITA amphoras 
is highlighted by a recent follow-up NAA study of Tell 
el-Dabca pottery vessels that were specifically selected 
because of their early Middle Bronze Age date and the 
probability that they were imported from Levantine 
regions outside southern Palestine. The 20 additional 
MB JA Canaanite Jars of this follow-up group are com- 
parable in type, ware, and other features to the larger 
amphora corpus. Thirteen of these specimens were 
excavated from strata dl and d2 in area FI at Tell el- 
Dabca, and 8 of them could be assigned to the south- 
ern Palestinian group, in addition to 1 example possi- 
bly deriving from southern Palestine, 1 example being 
made of Qasr el-Sagha marl clay, and 2 examples lack- 
ing any provenience. Clearly, the relative percentage 
of amphoras with questionable origins in the follow-up 
study (20%) is much less than that for the early MB 
[JA amphoras in the larger corpus ('70%), and accords 
with the percentages of amphoras with uncertain 
proveniences belonging to other phases of the Middle 
Bronze Age. As a final note on this follow-up NAA 
study, of 4 additional amphoras from late MB JJA stra- 
ta dl-c in area FI, 2 were definitely from southern 
Palestine and 2 possibly from this region. 

Seven MB IJA samples from Ashkelon were also 
recently analyzed, because this important southern 


Palestinian coastal site was poorly represented in the 
data bank. Of these samples, 4 examples (two Canaan- 
ite Jars, a polished jug/jar, and a handmade cooking 
pot) fell squarely into the southern Palestinian group, 
as might be expected from Ashkelon’s geographic 
position, a short distance north of Gaza. A Tell el- 
Yahudiya example belonged to the Egyptian Nile allu- 
vial clay group defined at Tell el-Dabca, and was there- 
fore very likely an import into Ashkelon from Dabxa. 
The remaining 2 samples (both Canaanite Jars) were 
of uncertain provenience. The close correspondence 
of the Ashkelon results and those of the follow-up 
Dabca study serves to reinforce the main conclusions 
already reached. 

The importation pattern of Canaanite Jars, appar- 
ently once having been established in MB JA, contin- 
ues along much the same lines in succeeding MB phas- 
es. The vast majority of the specimens come from 
southern Palestine, with the occasional possible import 
from Lebanon or Syria and the number of amphoras 
made of Nile alluvial clay increasing somewhat toward 
the end of the period. Inland and coastal Syria is rep- 
resented by two Canaanite Jars in MB IIA-B possibly 
originating from the Tell Mardikh/Ebla region, and 
by a single example possibly from Tell Ibn Hani in MB 
IIB. 

A comparison of the results from the macroscopic 
ware observations (see “Short Excursus on Canaanite 
Jar Fabrication and Fabrics,” below) and the NAA 
analyses is also instructive. There is excellent agree- 
ment for the imported (type [V) and Nile alluvial 
pastes (type I). Queried examples of subtypes I-b and 
I-c are definitely from southern Palestine. Very occa- 
sionally, Egyptian marl fabrics (type II) are confused 
with imported wares: two MB IIA amphoras, which 
were Classified as subtypes II-a and I-b, derive from 
southern Palestine, according to the NAA results. 


Conclusions 


This NAA study of Canaanite Jars found at Tell el- 
Dabca/Avaris is important for the perspective it pro- 
vides on economic and social developments at what 
has been identified as the capital of the “Hyksos” in 
the northeastern Nile Delta during the period from 
the later Middle Kingdom through the Second Inter- 
mediate Period. To summarize, 74% of the Canaanite 
Jar corpus (201 examples) were imported from the 
“Gaza group of Middle Bronzse Age sites” in southern 
Palestine, having been made of the native red loess 
clay of this region. By contrast, pottery definitely or 
even possibly originating from Syria or Lebanon. is vir- 
tually nonexistent in the Dab-a group that was tested. 


One amphora definitely was imported from Tell “Arqa 
in northern Lebanon, and another possibly derives 
from Ruweisé along the southern Lebanese coast. 
Other vessels possibly come from Tell Mardikh 
/ancient Ebla and Tell “As in inland Syria, and from 
Tell Ibn Hani along the north Syrian coast. No mean- 
ingful matches, however, were recorded for two major 


coastal sites, Byblos and Ras Shamra/Ugarit, although 


Tell Ibn Hani served as the port city for the latter. 

The NAA results provide direct evidence for trade, 
which appears to have been particularly intensive in a 
unidirectional fashion from southern Palestine to the 
Nile Delta. As yet, no vessels made of Egyptian clays 
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have been confirmed from the “Gaza group of Middle 
Bronze Age sites.” ‘Fhis trade was most likely by sea 
from coastal sites, such as Tell el--Ajjul, Gaza, or 
Ashkelon, rather than overland through the Sinai. 

Because the Canaanite Jars were duplicated in local 
Egyptian clays to a limited extent, at least during the 
Middle Bronze Age, the implication is that the con- 
tents of the vessels could not be produced readily in 
the Egyptian Delta or that imported products were 
more desirable for other reasons. From later New 
Kingdom frescos and reliefs, we know that wine was a 
popular commodity and was transported and stored in 
Canaanite Jars, which were now made in local Egypt- 
ian clays in large numbers (Wood 1987). Canaan, 
especially the Gaza region, was famous for its wine 
(Broshi 1984; Stager 1985), so it is not unreasonable to 
propose that the “Hyksos” of Tell el-Dabca, who were 
in close contact with southern Palestine according to 
the NAA results, imported wine in Canaanite Jars from 
this region throughout the Middle Bronze Age. Other 
goods besides wine might also have been transported 
in the Canaanite Jars. As is well attested (Leonard 
1995), olive oil, tree resins, incense, and honey are 
speciality goods that were shipped in amphoras, in 
addition to these vessels being used as storage contain- 
ers for common foodstuffs and even water. Although 
the preservation of organic remains is poor at Tell el- 
Dabcea, because of the humid climate and high water 
table, ongoing chemical investigation has verified the 
presence of tartaric acid, a principal component of 
grape wine (McGovern and Michel 1985; Michel, 
McGovern, and Badler 1993), inside two Canaanite 
Jars thus far. Although testing negative for the pres- 
ence of tartaric acid, a plaster-lined basin with associat- 
ed channels at Tell el-Dabca, dated to the early New 
Kingdom, might well have belonged to a winemaking 
installation (Bietak 1986). 

A prevalent theory has been that the “Hyksos” came 
originally from Lebanon or Syria. Bietak (1987:52), for 
example, has argued that the people from Byblos in 
Lebanon emigrated to Egypt and founded the “Hyk- 
sos” capital of Avaris at Fell el-Dabca. If Syria or 
Lebanon did figure importantly in the rise of the 
“Hyksos” in the Delta, then more imported pottery 
from these regions might be expected at Tell el-Dabca. 
Recently, Bietak (private communication) has pro- 
posed that his original theory be modified, in light of 
the NAA results, to include a two-stage process, in 
which the Byblites first traveled to southern Palestine, 
then moved on to Egypt at a later time. 

A Byblite theory can be reconciled in other ways 
with the NAA results. For example, if the sites in the 
northern Levant were largely abandoned in late MB 
IIA, then there could hardly have been trade between 
this region and Tell el-Dabca. Or, it could be that what: 
ever was shipped from northern Levantine sites to 
Egypt (e.g., cedar wood or metals) was not transported 


in Canaanite Jars or other Syro-Palestinian pottery 
types. Such arguments, however, are a silentio, and not 
easily testable. Another possibility is that a clay source 
exists in the northern Levant, as yet unanalyzed, that is 
chemically similar to the red loess clay of southern 
Palestine. If a such a clay were found in the Byblos 
area, it would dramatically alter the picture based on 
the NAA results. Yet, the existence of such a clay is very 
remote, given the high MDPs of the imported south- 
ern Palestinian group at Tell el-Dabca vis-a-vis the 
“Gaza group of Middle Bronze Age sites” and consider- 
ing the marked chemical differences of known north- 
ern Levantine Middle Bronze Age pottery groups. 

It is a well-known dictum that “Pots do not equal 
People.” If the NAA results, however, are “pressed” for 
information about ethnic origins, then a “Hyksos” ori- 
gin from other parts of the Delta and/or from south- 
ern Palestine is sufficient to account for the available 
evidence. The rapid expansion of the site, and pre- 
sumably the population, of Tell el-Dabca suggests that 
any local population must have been complemented 
by outside groups. Because major city-states existed in 
southern Palestine throughout the Middle Bronze Age 
and because of its nearness to the eastern Nile Delta, it 
is plausible that groups came from here. The recent 
discovery of MB IIA levels at Ashkelon has begun to fill 
in the supposed gap in MB IIA remains in this region. 
The burial customs of southern Palestine, often a sen- 
sitive indicator of ethnic origins, are very similar to 
those at Tell el-Dabcea. Tombs in both places were 
made of vaulted mudbrick, and are associated with 
equid or ass burials. Nevertheless, other kinds of evi- 
dence (e.g., paleogenetic and physical anthropological 
data, contemporaneous texts) are needed, in conjunc- 
tion with the NAA results, before the issue of popula- 
tion dynamics during the Middle Bronze Age can be 
definitively resolved. 

From wherever the “Hyksos” came from originally, 
there can now be no doubt that southern Palestine was 
a major trade partner of Tell el-Dabca in the northeast- 
ern Nile Delta throughout the Middle Bronze Age. 
Tell Dabca also maintained contacts with sites a short 
distance up the Nile in Middle Egypt, but these rela- 
tions were less important than those with southern 
Palestine, according to the NAA results. Much more 
sampling of sites in the Fayyum and farther up the 
Nile is needed before relationships between the Delta 
“Hyksos” and Thebes, Nubia, and other areas in Egypt 
can be better understood. 

It is rare that a technical pottery study entails rewrit- 
ing history or, at least, archaeological hypothesis. But 
according to the Neutron Activation Analysis results 
presented here, the very earliest contacts of the “Hyk- 
sos” at Tell el-Dabca were overwhelmingly with south- 
ern Palestine and not farther north, and this pattern 
continued throughout the Middle Bronze Age. 

Canaanite Jars were coil-built and subsequently 
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Short Excursus on Canaanite Jar Fabrication and Fabrics 


turned on a wheel. Their bases were made of slabs of 
clay that were scraped after drying to produce flat or, 
more often, slightly convex surfaces. Rims were most 
often made by folding the uppermost coil to the exte- 
rior, thereby creating bulges and ridges that are very 
diagnostic in distinguishing the styles of the MB phas- 
es. Handles were added after drying, and various 
incised lines and marks, seal and thumb impressions, 
simple painted geometric designs, and patterned 
combing completed the production process of some of 
the vessels. } 

The pottery wares of the amphoras, as well as the 
other groups of imported and locally made pottery 
from Tell el-Dabca, have been classified macroscopical- 
ly (up to 1OX magnification) according to the so-called 
Vienna System (Nordstrom 1986; Nordstré6m and 
Bourriau 1993). Special criteria and unique alphanu- 
meric categories have been developed for the Tell el- 
Dabca pottery (Bietak 1991b: Appendix, pp. 317-333). 
In addition to the NAA results, which provide a partial 
test of uniformity in assignments, petrographic analysis 
should be carried out to define the categories more 
precisely. 

Nearly all the amphoras in the NAA corpus belong 
to imported ware type IV. IV-2b and IV-2c, denoting 
reddish-yellow pastes with small to moderate amounts 
(1-10%) of fine to medium-sized calcite inclusions 
(0.5-2 mm in diameter), are most common. A reddish 
paste color (IV-1) is two to three times more frequent 


than a yellowish-white paste color (IV-3), both being in 
other respects similar to IV-2. Considerable amounts 
(>10%) of large calcite particles (>2 mm) are occa- 
sionally attested to for the three paste colors (IV-1-3- 
d), but no example has minor amounts of fine con- 
stituents (i.e., belongs to [V-1-3-a). The wares generally 
lack organic material. At this macroscopic level, the 
Tell el-Dabca imported amphoras are visually indistin- 
guishable from comparable vessels found at other Lev- 
antine sites. 

Six amphoras out of 274 examples were assigned to 
Nile alluvial clay type I (Nile B2 in the Vienna System). 
Subtype I-b2 is a reddish-brown paste, with a consider- 
able quantity of quartz inclusions (ranging in size up 
to 1 mm) and fine to medium-sized organic matter 
(up to 3mm) that probably derives from animal dung. 
Subtype I-e3, similar in other respects to J-b2, has large 
straw voids (sometimes exceeding 7 mm in length). 
Representing an even smaller percentage of the total 
amphora corpus, three amphoras were assigned to 
Egyptian marl ware—types IJ-a, I-c, and II-f (Marls A3, 
C, and an undefined type, respectively, in the Vienna 
System). Marl IJ-a and Il-c are usually light reddish or 
grayish in color, and contain moderate amounts of 
fine calcite that can be decomposed, creating irregular 
voids in H-a wares and elongated pores with vitrified 
streaks in I-c wares. IJ-f wares, by contrast, are reddish- 
yellowish, and have no visible calcite inclusions and 
relatively more quartz and other inclusions. 
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Notes 


1. For example, precise physicochemical characteriza- 
tion of a range of archaeological materials from an 
archaeological site, locational analysis, ethnoarchaeol- 
ogy, paleogenetics, and many other approaches have 
proved invaluable in reconstructing craft activity and 
organization, socioeconomic structure and develop- 
ment, ethnic affiliations, foreign relations, diet and 
disease, and so forth (see McGovern 1989, 1995). 


2. The dates cited in this chapter follow the so-called 
middle chronology of Weinstein (1992) and Kitchen 
(1987), for the start of the New Kingdom/Late Bronze 
Age. 


3. This study is a summary version of a chapter for a 
monograph now in preparation, The foreign Relations of 
the “Hyksos”: A Neutron Activation Study of the Middle 
Bronze Pottery from Tell el-Daba (Ancient Avaris), Unter- 
suchungen der Zweigstelle Kairo des Osterreichischen 
Archaologischen Institutes, Vol. 9, Vienna. This publi- 
cation will provide full particulars for each pottery ves- 
sel (registration numbers, archaeological context and 
stratum, comparanda, illustration, NAA data, and prove- 
nience assignment based on MED and MDP). The ves- 
sels included in each local NAA group will also be doc- 
umented, together with a more in-depth treatment of 


the statistical evaluation of NAA data. 


4. Compare the stacking of the amphoras in the hold 
of the Uluburun Kas shipwreck, a Late Bronze mer- 
chantman that sunk off the southern coast of Turkey 
(see Pulak 1988; Bass et al. 1989). 


5. Information on sample preparation, irradiation pro- 
cedures, and processing of gamma ray spectra can be 
found in Abascal, Harbottle, and Sayre 1974; Harbot- 
tle 1976; Weigand, Harbottle, and Sayre 1977; and 
Glascock 1992. 


6. The mean Euclidean distance (MED) is defined as 
the square root of the sum of the squares of the dis- 
tances between the log elemental concentrations of 
any given pair of samples. 


7. ”Possibly from southern Palestine” indicates that the 
closest match in MED multidimensional space is a sam- 
ple from the “Gaza group of Middle Bronze Age sites,” 
which is within a distance of 0.08-0.10 from the Tell 
el-Dabca sample. Samples of questionable provenience 
that are possibly from some site or region are poten- 
tially important, but more sampling and further study 
are needed before any definitive conclusions can be 
drawn. 
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Beyond Avaris: The Second Intermediate 
Period in Egypt Outside the Eastern Delta 


Janine Bourriau 
The McDonald Institute for Archaeological Research, Cambridge 


It was evident during the discussions in The Univer- 
sity Museum that form the basis for this collection of 
papers that there is a growing consensus about the 
terms we should use to describe the period between 
the Middle and New Kingdoms. Instead of using the 
term “Hyksos” to define the archaeological phase 
immediately prior to the Eighteenth Dynasty, partici- 
pants have used “Hyksos” very precisely to refer to the 
hk3wh3swt, “rulers of foreign countries,” whose center 
of power was Avaris (Tell el-Dabca), in the Eastern Nile 
Delta, and employed the neutral term “Second Inter- 
mediate Period” for the interval between the Middle 
Kingdom and the New Kingdom. 

This marks a distinct change from the accepted view 
of 30 years ago. In 1959, W. C. Hayes, in Part Il of The 
Scepter of Egypt, wrote of the “Arts and Crafts of North- 
ern Egypt under the Hyksos and the Arts and Crafts of 
Upper Egypt during the Hyksos period” (Hayes 1959). 
He wrote in terms of a Hyksos domination over the 
whole of Egypt, a sovereignty both political and cultur- 
al that was reflected in every aspect of its artistic and 
social life. Twenty years later, by 1978, when Kemp and 
Merrillees completed the text of Minoan Pottery in Sec- 
ond Millennium Egypt (Kemp and Merrillees 1980), it 
was clear that defining the Hyksos period as an archae- 
ological phase recognizable over the whole of Egypt 
was very difficult to do. 

It is clear now that Egypt was culturally disunited at 
this time, and we have to think in terms of regions, 
each with its own archaeological sequence, as is the 
case during the First Intermediate Period. 

I suggest that these distinct regions are, from north 
to south, the Eastern Delta including the Wadi Tumi- 
lat; the Memphis-Fayum region; Middle Egypt (to 
Asyut); Upper Egypt; and finally the region around 
Aswan. This chapter will be concerned principally with 
the regions of Memphis-Fayum, and Middle and 
Upper Egypt. The sequence in the Eastern Delta is dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this volume. The history of the 
Aswan region is reflected in the remains from the strat- 
ified settlement site at Elephantine that is currently 
being excavated by the German Institute of Archaeolo- 
gy in Cairo. The Second Intermediate Period strata are 


not yet published, but an account by C. von Pilgrim is 
soon to appear. 

The end of the Middle Kingdom, most scholars now 
agree, comes with the abandonment of the Residence 
at Lisht and the movement of the king and his court to 
Thebes. When this took place is a key question, which I 
shall come back to later, but it is clear that it hap- 
pened late in the Thirteenth Dynasty, possibly under 
Merneferre Ay, the 27th king (according to both von 
Beckerath [1965] and Detlef Franke [1988]). There- 
after Egypt splintered as it had done before, and local 
dynasts took over wherever there was a vacuum, each 
exercis-ing a fluctuating authority over his region and 
some-times beyond it. 

The beginning of the New Kingdom is clear enough. 
It is marked by the reunification (a euphemism for 
conquest) achieved by Ahmose, first king of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty, established by his capture of Avaris 
late in his reign, between years 18 and 22. The period 
between these two events, the abandonment of the 
Residence at Lisht and the capture of Avaris, is the 
Second Intermediate Period. Following von Beckerath 
and most recently Detlef Franke (who do not necessar- 
ily accept my parameters for the Second Intermediate 
Period), the time between these two events was rough- 
ly 150 years. What does this period, defined so clearly 
by political events, represent in features that we can 
recognize from the archaeological record? 

Intermediate periods used to be thought of as peri- 
ods of low achievement and had a correspondingly 
bad press among scholars. We instinctively measure a 
dynasty’s success by the extent to which it unifies the 
country, builds great monuments, produces great 
works of art, and so on. The Hyksos, with relatively few 
monuments (only one survives outside the Delta), do 
not measure up to the Theban Seventeenth Dynasty 


kings. However, we must bear in mind how little exca- 


vation has taken place in the Delta, and that the 
chances of survival of major monuments there are 
much lower than in the Theban area, because of cli- 
mate, the destruction of tell sites, and the habit of 
later kings of usurping and moving the monuments of 
their predecessors, partly because of the lack of stone 
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in this area. The Hyksos did not have the resources, 
the minerals from the Eastern Desert, and, above all, 
Seventeenth Dynasty kings enjoyed. Instead they had 
the Levantine trade and, it now appears, trade with the 
Aegean. Their culture was quite clearly a mixed one, 
Middle Bronze Age in character as Bietak makes clear 
in the title of his most recent site report. However, at 
least during the long reigns of Khayan and Auserre 
Apophis, the Hyksos kings adopted many of the prac- 
tices of Egyptian pharaohs: putting names on statues 
of their predecessors; issuing scarabs; sealing docu- 
ments with names adapted to the formulae of the 
Egyptian royal titulary; issuing papyri. It is surely note- 
worthy that the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, found 
near the Ramesseum, is dated to the 33rd year of 
Auserre Apophis. W. C. Hayes says that it was written 
by a Theban scribe, but Stephen Quirke (personal 
communication) argues that it is extremely difficult to 
assign provenance to a manuscript on the handwriting 
alone. It is an important caveat because, if Hayes was 
correct and the papyrus had been written in Thebes, it 
would be a powerful argument in favor of Hyksos con- 
trol of Upper Egypt. However, the evidence cannot be 
stretched so far. What we can say is that the scribe who 
produced it had access to important Middle Kingdom 
archives, was trained to the highest levels of his profes- 
sion, and, moreover, worked either directly for Apo- 


phis or in a place that recognized him as Lord of the 
Two Lands, King of Upper and Lower Egypt. Nor must 
we forget that it is the Turin Canon, a Ramesside 
papyrus that preserves, we think, the Memphite tradi- 
tion of the succession of kings, which includes the 
“rulers of foreign countries” who reigned for 108 
years, among the lists of native Egyptian kings. 

Although it may be impossible, as we shall see, to 
find evidence of Hyksos Middle Bronze Age culture 
outside the Eastern Delta, that does not necessarily 
mean (at least at the end of the Second Intermediate 
Period) that the Hyksos kings exercised no royal 
power beyond it, or that their power was different in 
kind from that of their rivals of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty at Thebes. The subject of the Hyksos in Egypt 
has from the beginning been bedeviled by application 
of the dynastic sequence to archaeological phases and 
by the overarching assumption that Egypt was cultural- 
ly unified during the Second Intermediate Period. 

The nature of Hyksos culture present at Tell el- 
Dabca, Tell el-Maskhuta, and Tell el-Yahudiya is clear 
from the recent excavations by Bietak and Holladay. 
Thus, in looking for traces of that culture beyond 
these sites we know what we are looking for, and this 
gives us a very real advantage over earlier scholars such 
as Hayes, which we should not forget as we criticize 
their reconstructions of the period. 





Figure 6.1. The top of the sand layer at RAT. Deposit 289, looking north. (Photo courtesy of the Egypt Exploration Society.) 
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Figure 6.2. Collapsed mud-brick rubble below the sand layer at RAT. Deposit 782, looking west. 
(Photo courtesy of the Egypt Exploration Society.) 


Let us begin with the Memphis-Fayum region. At 
Memphis itself I have been working with a team direct- 
ed by David Jeffreys and Lisa Giddy, excavating for the 
Egypt Exploration Society. | am grateful to both the 
society and David Jeffreys for permission to draw on 
and illustrate their unpublished excavation records. 
We have uncovered a stratified sequence of deposits 
dating from the late Twelfth Dynasty to the Third 
Intermediate Period (see Jeffreys, Malek, and Smith 
1986, 1987; Jeffreys and Malek 1988; Jeffreys and 
Giddy 1989; Giddy 1990; Giddy and Jeffreys 1991; 
Bourriau 1984-1988). What do the deposits assignable 
to the Second Intermediate Period have to tell us of 
the Hyksos? The answer has to be, very little, but that is 
far from the end of the story. 

In the course of our second season (1986) at Kom 
Rabica, nicknamed RAT after its grid reference, we 
came across a deep layer of sand over most of the 
northern and eastern part of the site (Fig. 6.1). The 
nature of the deposits cutting the sand and immedt- 
ately above it provided evidence of insubstantial occu- 
pation and was very clearly dated by pottery to the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty, that is, the 
reigns of Ahmose and Amenophis I. This period is 
ceramically very distinct, and the types illustrated in 


the bottom section of Figures 6.15-19 occur in the 
Memphite region, in Middle and Upper Egypt and 
Nubia. 

The illustrations are taken from a study of the pot- 
tery of Middle and Upper Egypt in the Second Inter- 
mediate Period, which will form a forthcoming fascicle 
of an /ntroduction to Ancient Egyptian Pottery. The types 
are derived from tomb groups, but the pottery from 
the settlement at Deir el-Ballas is now available (Bour- 
riau in Lacovara 1990) for direct comparison with 
Memphis, Kom Rabica (see also Bourriau 1987). 

The sand may have a human or natural origin; we 
are still studying this question. It contained no struc- 
tures, but occasional layers of trampled earth contain- 
ing potsherds. It emphatically could not have been the 
product of a single event. 

Below the sand was a deep layer of mud-brick rubble 
(Fig. 6.2). This rubble had been created by the col- 
lapse of large, well-constructed walls and was com- 
posed of eroded bricks. This erosion could have been 
caused by long exposure to the elements during a peri- 
od of neglect or it could have been caused by water 
damage. There is some supporting evidence in favor of 
the latter explanation. The walls of the buildings 
below the rubble were orientated quite differently 
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Figure 6.3. Part of the matrix from RAT, showing the sequence of deposits above, through, and below the sand. (Courtesy of the Egypt Exploration Society. ) 
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from the New Kingdom buildings above, being on the 
same alignment as the Middle Kingdom settlement of 
Kom Fakhry, whereas the New Kingdom buildings 
above the sand layer are on the same alignment as the 
Ramesside Ptah temple. Deposit no. 690 is situated at 
the top of the sand layer (Fig. 6.3), and contains pot- 
tery that belongs to the early Eighteenth Dynasty cor- 
pus illustrated in Figures 6.15-19. Deposit no. 782 con- 
sists of 10 complete pots from the brick rubble below 
the sand, and be-longs to the very different corpus 
shown in Figures 6.12 and 13. This is a group of pot- 
tery found at Dahshur, thrown into decayed and dis- 
used silos built inside the royal funerary complex of 
Amenemhet IJI (Arnold 1982). Its date is a relative 
one arrived at by estimating the length of time 
between the cessation of ritual activity and the intru- 
sion of silos into the complex, and the time needed for 
these to decay and finally be re-used as rubbish pits. 
This Dahshur/Memphis pottery is unequivocally a 
continuation of the ceramic traditions of this region 
during the Middle Kingdom and shows no sudden 
break, only evolution from the pottery of the late 
Twelfth Dynasty (Figs. 6.10-11). This pottery is also 
from Dahshur but is firmly dated by association with 
the royal monuments on the site. 

At RAT, ceramics are at present our primary dating 
tool and indicator of cultural character. They show 
that the sand marks the boundary between Middle 
Kingdom and New Kingdom ceramic traditions. For 
convenience we may call these traditions styles, encom- 
passing, as they do, shape, raw material, technology, 
and decoration of pottery. 

Is there a transitional phase within the sand that 
would correspond to the historical period we have 
defined as the Second Intermediate Period? The 
answer, based on the evidence recorded so far, is “yes,” 
but it 1s a relatively short phase represented by only a 
few deposits. We know that it preceeds the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, but where the ceramic phase begins in rela- 
tion to the dynastic sequence is not yet established. 

Before describing this phase I must explain briefly 
the nature of our evidence. The excavation at Kom 
Rabica is finished, but the recording and analysis of 
finds is not yet complete (Bourriau 1991a). Deposits 
representing the entire New Kingdom pottery 
sequence above the sand have been fully recorded, as 
well as those in the sand. The sequence of deposits 
below the sand has not yet been recorded in full, but 
all the pottery has been sorted into wares and the 
weight of each ware present in each context recorded. 
This information allows us to pinpoint with confidence 
the deposits in which the ceramics show changes in 
fabric, technology, and decoration, properties all used 
to define what I have called styles of Middle Kingdom 
or New Kingdom pottery. What we lack at present for 
the sequence below the sand is detailed evidence of 
shape changes. This must wait for a year or two. 


From the evidence we do have, no abrupt change 


but a steady evolution within the Middle Kingdom 


style is visible from our earliest deposits at RAT, late 
Twelfth Dynasty, up to deposit 782 see (Fig. 6.3). 
Between 782 and deposit 690, substantial changes can 
be seen, as follows. 

Let us consider fabric first. The most common marl 
fabric in the Middle Kingdom repertory at Kom Rabica 
is Marl C. (I shall use the nomenclature of the Vienna 
System for fabrics where possible, to make compar- 
isons of pottery from different sites easier. A full 
description of the classification is given in Geramic Tech- 
nology: Clays and Fabrics, by Hans-Ake Nordstrom and 
Janine Bourriau. Marl C is found in quantity at 
Dahshur (Arnold 1982), Lisht (Arnold 1988), and Tell 
el-Dabcea (Bietak 199la). One center of manufacture 
was Lisht (Arnold 1988:29, 127), and although it is 
found in Upper Egypt and Nubia it occurs only in the 
form of storage jars, containers for commodities 
exported to the south. 

In deposit 782 at Memphis, a new marl fabric 
appears, Marl B. This is a coarse-textured, extremely 
sandy marl clay originating in Upper Egypt. Figure 
6.19 shows examples with characteristic incised decora- 
tion of lines and zigzags. In 690 another new fabric 
appears—Marl A2, a fine-textured, very hard marl clay, 
also originating in Upper Egypt (see Fig. 6.18). Marl 
A2 and Marl B occur in small amounts in almost all 
subsequent deposits of any size (Figs. 6.4 and 7), but 
Marl C is still present in large quantities. By deposit 
530, however, diagnostic sherds of Marl C are no 
longer present and the fabric is almost outweighed by 
the other marl clays. From deposit 530 upward it 
seems evident that Marl C sherds may be residual and 
no longer part of the repertory of pottery in use. 

Marl C is used in this domestic context primarily for 
zirs, storage jars and cooking pots. Large jars sunk in 
the floor had long lives, so it is not surprising that, in 
terms of our matrix, deposits between 782 and 530 





Figure 6.4. Sherd from a carinated jar, fabric Marl A2, 
from RAT 328. Cf. Fig. 6.18, no. 15. (Courtesy of the 
Egypt Exploration Society. ) 
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Figure 6.5. Burnished Marl clay jar, smoked during 
firing of: Fig. 6.18, no. 16. From Saqqara bunal. 
(Courtesy of the British Museum.) 
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Figure 6.6. Nile silt pottery from Saqqara bunal. 
(Courtesy of the British Museum.) 


represent an overlap between the incoming New King- 
dom style and the Middle Kingdom style represented 
by large storage vessels in Marl C. Contemporary use 
of zirs of Marl C is also attested to at Tell el-Dabea in a 
house in D/3, the penultimate stratum of the Hyksos 
Middle Bronze Age culture (Bietak 199la, Abb. 222: 
7). 
- Among the Middle Kingdom Nile clay fabrics, the 
most chronologically sensitive is Nile Bl, a fine mica- 
ceous clay used primarily for thin-walled hemisphert- 
cal and carinated cups (Arnold 1982; Bietak 1991b). 
This fabric continues to appear in quantity up to 
deposit 690; thereafter the sherds are probably resid- 
ual and Nile B2, a much coarser, porous clay with 
medium-sized straw temper, becomes the most com- 
mon Nile clay in use (Fig. 6.6). | 
In addition to the introduction of Marl B and Marl 
A2 and the corresponding decline of Marl C and Nile 
B1, these deposits (782-690) saw the appearance of 





Figure 6.7. Sherd from a wide-necked beaker of Marl B, 
incised ware from RAT 289. 
(Courtesy of the Egypt Exploration Society. ) 


two new classes of decoration. One was a black band 
painted around the mouths of both open and closed 
vessels. It is much wider (ca. | cm) than the thin red 
mouth stripe typical of the Nile Bl cups of the Middle 
Kingdom (Figs. 6.15-17). The carinated bowl (Fig. 
6.15, no.17) is the most common shape on which it 
occurs at Kom Rabica. This black band first appears in 
deposit 740. The second new class of decoration is pat- 
tern burnishing, in which horizontal stripes of bur- 
nished red slip alternate with matte bands, which first 
appears on bowls and dishes in deposit 758 (below 
740). Both classes remain characteristic of the pottery 
at Kom Rabica until well into the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Some general shape changes can be observed in 
these deposits, and the following appear for the first 
time: small shallow bowls (Figs. 6.8 and 15) replacing 
the ubiquitous cups of the Middle Kingdom; wide cari- 
nated bowls (Fig. 6.15); carinated jars (Figs. 6.17, 18); 
and slender jars (Figs. 6.16, 17). 

To sum up: the new ceramic phase at Memphis 
appears suddenly and becomes established in the 
course of remarkably few deposits. The phase has a pre- 
vious history, but that history lies in Upper Egypt and 
goes back probably to the Thirteenth Dynasty. These 
earlier phases, represented by Figures 6.15-19, top and 
middle sections, do not exist at Memphis, where in 
their place pottery of the style of Dahshur, Sectors 6 
and 7, was in use (Figs. 6.10-13). 

In support of this observation I turn to the pottery 
below the sand layer, in the sequence of deposits exca- 
vated down to the point where ground water was 
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reached. The ceramics show no sudden break, remain- 


ing totally Middle Kingdom and Egyptian in character. - 


There is a scatter, and it is no more than that, of non- 
Egyptian ceramics: Nubian Pan-grave pottery, Palestin- 
ian pottery in the form of sherds of coarse ware 
amphorae used to transport oil and wine, a juglet frag- 
ment of MBII type, and a few sherds of Tell el- 
Yahudiya ware, only one of which is definitely of non- 
Egyptian manufacture. This sherd occurs at RAT in 
context 1300, along with Pan-grave pottery and with 
Egyptian pottery clearly comparable with the Sector 6, 
late Twelfth-early Thirteenth Dynasty at Dahshur. All 
the rest of the Tell el-Yahudiya ware from RAT, about 
30 sherds, is wheel-made and of Egyptian alluvial clay. 
A few fragments of Cypriote pottery also occur. The 
contrast with Tell el-Dabea, where Palestinian and 
Cypriote pottery is abundant, is marked. 

The pottery evidence at Memphis suggests that the 
Middle Kingdom culture of the city evolved but did 
not change fundamentally until the Thebans estab- 
lished themselves there at the beginning of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty. The introduction of the new ceramic 
style coincides with the period of the Hyksos wars, a 
period that must have lasted for at least 40 years if the 
first 20 years of Ahmose’s reign are added to the prob- 
able reigns of his two predecessors, who are also 
known to have fought the Hyksos. Detlef Franke 
(1988: 248), arguing from quite different evidence, 
has also suggested that the end of the Middle King- 
dom is marked by the Hyksos wars and the reign of 
Amenophis I. 

If it seems inherently implausible that the ceramic 
workshops supplying Memphis should suddenly switch 
to a new kind of pottery at the beginning of a new 
dynasty, I can only say that there is a precedent for it. 
This happened in the reign of Senwosret I at Lisht, 
when what Dorothea Arnold (1988) has described as 
the “Residence style” of pottery was created by the pot- 
ters attached to the new capital. This style then spread 
to the rest of Egypt. 

One further piece of evidence exists to tie the 
deposits immediately above the sand layer at RAT to 
the period immediately following the Hyksos wars. 
This is provided by a handful of sherds of Kerma cook- 
ing pottery at Memphis and Kerma beakers found in 
an intact burial at Saqqara (Bourriau 1991b). The dis- 
tinctive pottery of the Kerma people, whose capital was 
far to the south at Kerma, occurs also at Deir el-Ballas, 
a royal residence 20 miles north of Thebes. Peter 
Lacovara, the most recent excavator of the site, has 
described Ballas as the military headquaters of the 
Theban kings (1990; Quirke, in press). There are large 
amounts of Kerma Nubian pottery at Ballas and this 
may be explained as belonging to mercenaries serving 
in the Theban army. Kerma pottery occurs at several 
other sites in Upper Egypt (Bourriau 1981), but its ear- 
liest occurrence in the Memphite region is at RAT in 


| Conteris 293, 305, and 365. The sherds from 293 were 


recognized after the article (Bourriau 1991b) was writ- 
ten. Context 293 sealed 305, which was a layer of tram- 
pled earth (a floor?) lying directly on top of the sand 
layer (Fig. 6.3). The tomb group from Saqqara (Fig. 
6.9), which contained two Post-Classic Kerma beakers 
and the RAT contexts (Fig. 6.8), may be dated to the 
reign of Amenophis I. This juxtaposition, in the Mem- 
phite region, of Kerma pottery with Egyptian pottery 
of the earliest Eighteenth Dynasty but not before, has 
led me to suggest elsewhere that Kerma Nubians 
moved northward with the army of the Thebans 
(Bourriau 1991b). 

Now I want to turn to Lisht, the necropolis of the 
Middle Kingdom capital /t-t3wy, the Residence of 
pharaoh from the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty 
until the end of the Middle Kingdom in the late Thir- 
teenth Dynasty. This site has something to tell us about 
the beginning of the Second Intermediate Period 
rather than its end. 

What follows is based on the unpublished records of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art excavations carried 
out between 1906 and 1933. Much of what appeared 
in print until 1988, in The Scepter of Egypt, for example, 
or the Kemp and Merrillees book on Minoan pottery 
from Egypt (1980), is inevitably misleading, through 
no fault of their authors, because individual tomb 
groups, and sometimes even individual objects, were 
discussed outside the full context of the site. The most 
recent publications of the Egyptian Expedition, by 
Dieter Arnold, the first of which appeared in 1988, are 
to be warmly welcomed, but it must be admitted that 
the result of so much new information has been to 
engender further questions rather than to provide a 
clearer picture of events at the site. 

I shall confine my observations to the large cemetery 
and settlement that grew up around the North Pyra- 
mid of Amenemhat I at Lisht, since I am studying the 
cemetery for publication and it does, with few excep- 
tions (Arnold 1988: 39-40), contain the latest material 
of the period before the New Kingdom. 

The cemetery continued in use until the late Thir- 
teenth Dynasty, but the burials throughout remain 
wholly Egyptian, reflecting burial customs familiar 
from all over the Memphis-Fayum region. There is a 
scatter of Palestinian pottery in the shaft tombs, and 
there are quantities of Tell el-Yahudiya ware, but all 
the latter are of Egyptian Nile clays. We are very far 
here from the world of Tell el-Dabca, but still close to 
that of the inhabitants of Kom Rabica, although the 
people buried at Lisht clearly belonged to a more ele- 
vated social stratum. 

The famous Lisht jug from tomb 879 is a unique 
object certainly made outside Egypt (the visual impres- 
sion is now confirmed by NAA analysis; see McGovern 
1994), but it does not come from a closed deposit; in 
fact, the excavators did not record the precise location 
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of any of the objects found in tomb 879. There were 
three chambers off the shaft, pointing to at least three 
burials, and the objects and pottery suggest that the 
burials spanned the early Thirteenth Dynasty up to the 
reign of King Awibre Her (Bourriau, in press). Mud 
sealings found loose in the cemetery debris provide 
evidence of official activity at the site until the reign of 
Sebekhotpe IV (24th king of the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
according to Franke 1988). 

The evidence from Lisht North was formerly inter- 
preted by me to support the following scenario for the 
ending of the Middle Kingdom, which I regard as 
coinciding with the abandonment of the Residence at 
Lisht by the kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty (see 
above). At first I had assumed that use of the site for 
the performance of royal funerary rituals ended with 
the abandonment of the Residence. This abandon- 
ment clearly did not coincide with the ending of use of 
the cemetery, because a small number of private tomb 
shafts—none independently datable—later infringed 
on the royal precincts. One of the latest tombs within 
the main cemetery, 907, contained a scarab of Merne- 
ferre Ay, the last king of the Thirteenth Dynasty to 
have monuments north of Abydos, outside Upper 
Egypt. 

A settlement grew up on top of the latest shafts on 
the south side, but the houses, which were quite sub- 
stantial, respected the enclosure wall of the pyramid 
complex; I was able to associate with these houses stor- 
age jars of the type found in Sector 7 at Dahshur (Figs. 
6.12, 13). Thus the intrusion into the sacred area of 
the mortuary cult of the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty 
at both Lisht and Dahshur seemed to have occurred in 
the late Thirteenth Dynasty, and it was an easy step to 
speculate that this coincided with the Hyksos takeover 
of the Residence and of Memphis, and to show that 
this took place at Lisht shortly after the reign of 
Merneferre Ay. 

However, the archaeological evidence accumulating 
from the current excavations at Lisht North does not 
support this simple scenario. Excavations in 1991 by 
Felix and Dieter Arnold located houses on the south- 
ern side of the pyramid that had not been cleared by 
the original expedition; associated with them was Pan- 
grave and other pottery earlier than the late Thir- 
teenth Dynasty period of Merneferre Ay. Further- 
more, some shafts were found to have been construc- 
ted at a later date than these houses. The settlement 
thus ceases to provide a terminus ante quem for the lat- 
est shafts. | 

To sum up, taking the evidence from Lisht and 
Dahshur together, the following points can be made at 
present: 


1. Both sites confirm the longevity of the Middle 
Kingdom pottery style observed at Memphis. The 
pottery style lasted at both sites into the period 
when the royal mortuary complexes were no 


longer respected. 


2. At Lisht North this period came later than the 
reign of Sebekhotpe IV, assuming that intrusion 
into the sacred area is incompatible with activity 
on the site by royal officials. This may not be a 
reasonable assumption, given the evidence from 
the Old Kingdom at Giza and Dahshur that the 
relocation of the royal cult was sufficient to satisfy 
scruples and to allow intrusion into the erstwhile 
sacred area. 


3. There is no evidence at present that this intru- 
sion at Lisht and Dahshur marked the Hyksos 
conquest of Memphis, and, on the basis of the 
ceramic evidence (see 8, below), it certainly pre- 
dates the period of the Hyksos wars. 


4. There is a gap in the ceramic sequence at 
Dahshur between the pottery of Sector 6, which 
covers the period of ritual activity at the site, and 
the pottery from the silos, representing the site’s 
latest phase. This gap is wider than the period 
from the cessation of ritual activity to the build- 
ing of silos in the mortuary temple, because the 
silos were already broken down and used as rub- 
bish pits when the pottery was thrown in. 


5. The stratigraphic relationship at Lisht North 
between all the shafts and the houses of the earli- 
est settlement is not, and may never be, clear. 
What is clear is the general and significant obser- 
vation that some shafts and brick-lined pits were 
dug within house complexes both during and 
after their occupation. 


6. A further complication is the possibility that 
some objects found in tomb shafts may have 
come originally from houses or that the houses 
may contain objects looted from the tombs. 
Objects recorded from tomb chambers are the 
only ones that can confidently be assigned to 
burials. Unfortunately, the original excavators 
give the exact location of objects in less than 25 
percent of tombs. 


7. Storage jars with parallels in Sector 7 at 
Dahshur have been found associated with some 
of the houses at Lisht North, but houses excavat- 
ed in 1991 contained Thirteenth Dynasty pottery 
much earlier than that of Sector 7. 


8. Most importantly, there is no sign at Lisht 
North of the New Kingdom ceramic style found 
at Memphis, which I have suggested begins to 
appear there during the period of the Hyksos 
wars. The earliest New Kingdom pottery on the 
site belongs to the reign of ‘Tuthmosis III. 


9. We have yet to confirm whether the settlement 
that grew up in the cemetery at Lisht North con- 
tinued into the Second Intermediate Period. I 
think it probably did; at all events, the people 
who lived in the houses shared the culture of 
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those buried in the shaft tombs. The most recent 
account by the excavators suggests the settlement 
continued in use until about 1600 B.c., and this 
period of abandonment may eventually be shown 
to coincide with that at Kom Rabica. Careful com- 
parison of the pottery from the Lisht settlement 
with that from the deposits in the strata below the 
sand at Memphis is needed to establish this. 


Before we move out of the Memphis-Fayum region, 
there are two sites that I want to discuss briefly. One is 
Abusir el-Meleq, where eight graves were found 
(Moller and Scharff 1926). Several of the burials were 
intact, and two contained scarabs of Hyksos kings so 
were immediately labeled “Hyksos” graves. This is not 
correct, because the burials, with body extended 
supine, and grave goods are entirely Egyptian in char- 
acter. The pottery suggests, by analogy with that from 
deposits at the top of the Memphis sand layer, that 
they belong to the end of the Second Intermediate 
Period or very early Eighteenth Dynasty, that is, to the 
period of the Hyksos wars. The pottery belongs 
emphatically to the New Kingdom style. 

The other site is the Mayana cemetery K at Sedment. 
This is a relatively small cemetery of men, women, and 
children in graves or loculi made in shallow shafts. A 
high proportion of the burials were undisturbed and 
exhibited some very curious features: pillows and 
footrests made of date palm wood covered with sheep- 
skins, and ostrich-shell disc beads and blue faience 
ring beads twined around the legs as girdles, wound 
around the arms, or twisted in the hair. The hair often 
carried sprigs of flowers or feathers. The scarabs on 
the fingers belong to types circulating in Egypt during 
the Second Intermediate Period and into the early 
Eighteenth Dynasty (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: 
pls. XXITI-XXIV). The Egyptian pottery (Fig. 6.14) 
again belongs on analogy with Memphis to the New 
Kingdom style. As Kemp and Merrillees have 
remarked (1980: 55, n. 147), there are parallels with 
the pottery from the Abusir el-Meleq graves. A small 
group of early Eighteenth Dynasty graves in the New 
Kingdom cemeteries of Gurob, Harageh, and Riqqeh 
also provide parallels to the Mayana cemetery K cor- 
pus. There is an exceptional amount of Cypriote pot- 
tery, Base Ring Ware, Black Lustrous Ware, White 
Cross-lined Wares: There is also one cylindrical 
combed Tell el-Yahudiya ware juglet; this belongs to 
one of the latest classes of the ware in Egypt, and 
Bietak (1991b) describes combed Tell el-Yahudiya 
ware jugs (not juglets) as characteristic of levels D/3 
and D/2, his latest Hyksos levels, at Tell Dabca. At 
Mayana, the bodies were wrapped in linen or matting 
and extended supine. There were sometimes traces of 
a rectangular coffin. 

What are we to make of this? This small community 
seems to have had some non-Egyptian burial customs 
and to have lived during the period of the Hyksos 


| wars, like the people buried at Abusir el-Meleg, whose 


Egyptian pottery resembles theirs. Which side were 
they on? Apart from a throw-stick, there is no evidence 
of weapons to show that they played an active part in 
the fighting. The beads, feathers, and flowers suggest 
Nubia, but no Nubian artifacts are present. 

If we move on to Middle Egypt, we find a gap in the 
archaeological record until Rifeh, just south of Asyut. 
Meir, which has been only incompletely published, 
may have relevant material, and judging by some of 
the pottery illustrated there are a few burials of the 
early Eighteenth Dynasty at Beni Hasan (Garstang 
1907). 

Moving south, the next group of sites I am going to 
discuss are Rifeh, Mostagedda, and Qau, geograph- 
ically in Middle Egypt, but their ceramics indicating 
that during the Second Intermediate Period they 
belong within the cultural zone of Upper Egypt. Paral- 
lels for their pottery can be found at Abydos, Hu, Deir 
el-Ballas, and Thebes. 

Rifeh (Petrie 1907) is the site that shows most clearly 
a break between the Middle Kingdom-style pottery, vis- 
ible in cemetery S, and the New Kingdom style present 
in the earliest burials from the Eighteenth Dynasty 
cemeteries, some distance away. However, because 
these two groups of pottery come from different ceme- 
teries (Petrie 1907: pl. VIII), it is impossible to esti- 
mate how long the gap in time between them may 
have been. It is, nevertheless, striking how little simi- 
larity there is in the pottery. 

Cemetery S, the Pan-grave cemetery, produced Tell 
el-Yahudiya ware and Nubian pottery in association 
with a limited range of Egyptian pottery datable to the 
mid-late Thirteenth Dynasty by analogy with material 
from the Memphis-Fayum sites. It is interesting to note 
that the association of Pan-grave pottery with Tell el- 
Yahudiya ware occurs also at Memphis in contexts well 
below the sand layer. 

In contrast, the earliest Eighteenth Dynasty tombs at 
Rifeh—1, 2, 17, and 22—contain pottery whose affini- 
ties are with Upper Egypt. Tomb 2 contained type 200, 
an Upper Egyptian storage jar comparable with Figure 
6.19, no. 8, in shape and fabric. It must be said that 
the excavation report provides little but pottery draw- 
ings for each tomb, so these observations must be 
treated with caution. 

At Mostagedda the Pan-grave burials are published 
in far greater detail, and it is possible to order the 


_ graves independently of their pottery by looking at the 


degree to which the occupants have followed Egyptian 
or Nubian burial customs (Bourriau 1981). Using this 
criterion and the date range of associated stone vessels 
and scarabs, it is possible to isolate two ceramic phases 
prior to that represented in the earliest Eighteenth 
Dynasty graves at Mostagedda. At present the relation- 
ship between the earliest phase and the pottery from 
Rifeh cemetery S is not clear, because the Egyptian 
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pottery from Rifeh cemetery S is strikingly different— 
almost the only class common to it and Mostagedda 
being hemispherical bowls. Because the sites are not 
far apart the difference is probably chronological and 
the Rifeh cemetery earlier than the earliest phase at 
Mostagedda. 

Cemetery 7000 at Qau establishes the character of 
this Upper Egyptian pottery style most clearly and sub- 
stantiates the phases of the Mostagedda sequence. The 
phases are illustrated in the top and middle sections of 
drawings on Figures 6.15-19. What Dorothea Arnold 
has called the “Residence style” occurs in a small 
group of graves at Qau. Then it is replaced by this 
“new” style, which in fact draws on some much older 
Upper Egyptian ceramic traditions—incised, highly 
decorated pottery, fine marl clays, high-shouldered 
and narrow-necked storage jars. In terms of the dynas- 
tic sequence, the beginning of this new style occurs in 
Upper Egypt during the Thirteenth Dynasty, probably 
before the Residence at Lisht was abandoned. Once 
established, the style evolved steadily into the pottery 
of the early Eighteenth Dynasty. During the period of 
the wars between the Thebans and the Hyksos it 
spread northward, and by the reign of Amenophis [| 
became the universal pottery style of Egypt and Nubia. 

There are three points to stress. First, there is a 
ceramic phase in Upper Egypt that we can identify 
with the Second Intermediate Period, as defined 
above; it is represented by the middle section of draw- 
ings on Figures 6.15-19. Second, at at least one point, 
we can attach it to an absolute chronology. An intact 
burial found by Petrie at Qurneh (Petrie 1909) can be 
dated by its coffin and Kerma ware beakers to the 
reign of Kamose (Bourriau 1981). The Egyptian pot- 
tery from it belongs to the middle phase of the 
sequence shown on Figures 6.15-19. Third, this phase 
is preceded in Upper Egypt by an earlier one, to which 
it is closely related because many types continue, and 
which begins some time in the Thirteenth Dynasty. 

Finally, let us look at Thebes itself during the Sec- 
ond Intermediate Period. Much of the funerary mater- 
ial of this period from Western Thebes is not yet pub- 
lished, but the recent excavations at the settlement of 
Deir el-Ballas, not far from Thebes, have produced a 
small but well-dated corpus of pottery of the period 
from Seqenenra Tao to Amenophis I (Lacovara 1990). 
It fits well into the Second Intermediate Period pottery 
phase illustrated here, with some reservations (Bourri- 
au 1987). The exotic element at Ballas is not Middle 


Bronze Age Hyksos, but Kerma Nubian. 

In our concentration on the relationship between 
the Thebans and the Hyksos we must never forget that 
the Thebans’ first priority was the conquest of Nubia. 
The Kushites were a genuine threat to their existence 
and at their most powerful at this time, controlling the 
river south of Aswan and access to the gold mines. It is, 
I think, the gold that finally gave the Thebans their 
advantage in the war; they were certainly lavish in its 
use. 

Until Bietak’s recent discoveries we may have been 
in some danger of underestimating the Hyksos. They 
have, until now, shown up poorly against the dazzling 
remains of the royal burials of the Seventeenth 
Dynasty and the rich private burials at Thebes. But if 
we look at what the latest Hyksos kings did, the pattern 
is not so different. Both usurped their predecessors’ 
statues and monuments as well as commissioning their 
own. We have more monuments from the Thebans, 
but the region of Egypt that they ruled has been much 
more systematically excavated, and they had access to 
quarries at Aswan and in the Eastern Desert and to the 
storerooms and Temples of Karnak for building stone. 
Both built tombs, palaces, and temples, one in mud- 
brick, the other in stone. They both issued scarabs, 
and in the case of the Hyksos only, papyri. They trad- 
ed, the Hyksos to the north, east across Sinai, and to 
the south by the desert route; and the Thebans to the 
south by river and east via the Wadi Hammamat. 

To conclude, if the idea of separate archaeological 
sequences for the Second Intermediate Period in Up- 
per Egypt and the Memphis-Fayum region is accepted, 
the problem of the “Hyksos gap” identified by Kemp 
and Merillees, the absence of a clearly defined archae- 
ological phase assignable throughout Egypt to the late 
Second Intermediate Period, diminishes. Hayes made 
his division between Part I and Part II of The Scepter of 
Egypt at the end of the Middle Kingdom. The material 
he used to illustrate the decline and fall of the Middle 
Kingdom at the end of Part I comes mainly from the 
Memphis/Fayum region and Middle Egypt. In con- 
trast, with the exception of the Lisht jug, almost all the 
material he used in Part II to illustrate the Hyksos 
domination comes from Upper Egypt and has clear 
affinities with the culture of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
Hayes thus neatly illustrates the two cultural realms 
that co-existed during the Second Intermediate Period 
in Egypt beyond the sphere of the Middle Bronze Age 
culture of Avaris itself. 
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Figure 6.8. Pottery from the deposits at RAT associated with Kerma cooking pottery. (Reproduced from Bourriau 1991b, fig. 4.) 
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Figure 6.9. Artifacts from the Saqqara burial in the British Museum. (Reproduced from Bourriau 1991b, fig. 6.) 
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Figure 6.10. Pottery from Dahshur, Sector 6. (Reproduced by permission of Dorothea Arnold from Arnold 1982, Abb. 8.) 
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Figure 6.11. Pottery from Dahshur, Sector 6. (Reproduced by permission of Dorothea Arnold from Arnold 1982, Abb. 7.) 
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Figure 6.12. Pottery from Dahshur, Sector 7. (Reproduced by permission of Dorothea Arnold from Arnold 1982, Abb. 10.) 
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Figure 6.13. Pottery from Dahshur, Sector 7. (Reproduced by permission of Dorothea Arnold from Arnold 1982, Abb. I1.) 
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Figure 6.14. Pottery from Sedment, Mayana cemetery K. (Reproduced from Petrie and Brunton I 924, pl. xlv.) 
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Figure 6.15. Nile B2 and Nile C wares from tomb groups in cemeteries in Upper and Middle Egypt. Note the black lip on no. 17. 
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Figure 6.17. Nile B2 and Nile C wares from tomb groups in cemeteries in Upper and Middle Egypt. Note the black lips on nos. 12, 15, and 24. 
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Figure 6.18. Marl A2 wares from tomb groups in cemeteries in Upper and Middle Egypt. 
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Figure 6.19. Mart B wares from tomb groups in cemeteries in Upper and Middle Egypt. 
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The Eastern Nile Delta During the Hyksos 
and Pre-Hyksos Periods: 
Toward a Systemic/Socioeconomic 
Understanding 


John S. Holladay, Jr. 


University of Toronto 


Recent textual discoveries, excavations, and archaeo- 
logical surveys, coupled with advances in social-eco- 
nomic historical research and economic anthropology, 
bid fair to revolutionize our understanding of thé 
“Hyksos” phenomenon in the Eastern Nile Delta (Fig. 
7.1).14.2 Not only has it become possible to characterize 
the “Pre-Hyksos” and “Hyksos” occupations in the 
Qantir region as the result of a series of waves of Asiat- 
ic Immigration, each followed by periods of movement 
toward a more “Egyptianized” society (Bietak 1991a: 
27-47), but it has also become possible to see some- 
thing of the rationale of this colonization, and some of 
the effects of the Hyksos Fifteenth Dynasty’s probably 
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Figure 7.1. The Egyptian Delta, showing the locations of the 
Wadi Tumilat (shaded), Tell el-Maskhuta, and Tell el- 
Dab&a. 


violent takeover (Redford 1992: 98-122) upon earlier 
patterns of more peaceable interactions between the 
Eastern Delta and Upper Egypt. We can now describe 
the various phases and aspects of Pre-Hyksos and Hyk- 
sos occupation, which afford us something of a win- 
dow on Asiatic social development in the context of 
the Eastern Nile Delta. The emerging outlines of rela- 
tive ceramic? and bronze* chronologies allow us more 
accurately to correlate archaeological sequences across 
not only the Eastern Delta but eventually, and with 
ever greater security, throughout Egypt and Nubia and 
across Western Asia and the Eastern Mediterranean.5 
And, finally, new postorthodox Marxist, but not neces- 
sarily post-Marxist, progress in rethinking economic 
history and economic anthropology allows us to locate 
the Hyksos and Pre-Hyksos Asiatic inhabitants of the 
Delta more securely within the range of human activi- 
ties actually carried out by societies impinging on the 
territories of foreign cultures. In other words, we are 
more nearly able to add a “why?” to the traditional 
archaeological “who, what, where, when” list. 

We will proceed by (1) briefly outlining what we 
presently know of the Asiatic occupation of the East 
ern Delta from the excavations and surveys in the Qan- 
tir region®; (2) outlining the new information derived 
from surveys and excavations in the Wadi Tumilat, an 
overland transit corridor leading from the apex of the 
Nile Delta into the Western Sinai; and (3) developing 
the historical, ethnographic, and economic anthropo- 
logical basis for defining the Asiatic “Hyksos” activity in 
Northeast Africa. Finally (4), we will attempt to outline 
that “Hyksos” activity in its historical development dur- 
ing the Middle Bronze IIA-IIC periods, showing how 
the materials from the Wadi Tumilat extend and clari- 
fy patterns not otherwise easily seen in either the “Hyk- 
sos” or “Egyptian” heartland. 
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Asiatics at Tell el-Dab©a and in the Northern Eastern Delta 


STRATA E/1-3 AND H 


In or before the early Twelfth Dynasty, if we credit 
the reading of the pottery corpus (below), a small 
planned settlement of “purely Egyptian” farmers was 
established in Area F of Tell el-Dabca. This occupation 
continued, with modifications, for three phases (Stra- 
tum e/1-3). These settlers utilized flint tools, particu- 
larly sickles; kept cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs; ate fish, 
particularly catfish; lived in uniform 10 m2 houses, 
and used a red-polished pottery repertoire characteris- 
tic of the First Intermediate Period and, curiously, 
“lack[ing] the typical 12th Dynasty corpus” (Bietak 
1991la: 31). Fragments of coarse, handmade [presum- 
ably our “flat-bottomed”] cooking pots testify to the 
concurrent presence of “the local Bedouins, who had 
settled in the Delta during the First Intermediate Peri- 
od” (Bietak 1991a: 31, fig. 3). 

This first occupation (Stratum e/1-3) was succeeded 
by a gap in the occupational sequence, before which 
Asiatics had already settled in the region, because, in 
the next cultural phase, Stratum H, “already Egyptian- 
ized newcomers” built houses of “Syrian” style within 
enclosed compounds. These newcomers buried their 
dead in “Egyptian”-style tombs, even 10 the extent of 
placing amphora burials of children—an Asiatic prac- 
tice—in small tomb chambers, but the Asiatic origin of 
the newcomers was (again) betrayed by the “contract- 
ed position of bodies, donkey sacrifices, and the 
bronzes (especially weaponry).” To the east of the set- 
tlement were open compounds fenced in with sandy 
brick walls, possibly for keeping animals. No tombs 
were found in this section. Only about 20% of the pot- 
tery was of Asiatic MB JIA style, most of the pottery and 
other material cultural effects being Egyptian, of late 
Twelfth Dynasty types. Only one (imported) Tell el- 
Yahudiya sherd was found in this phase, and red-bur- 
nished vessels (e.g., juglets) were extremely rare. 
Imported amphorae are largely from Southern Pales- 
tine. The handmade cooking pots continue, but local- 
ly wheel-worked [our “hole-mouth”] cooking pots now 
appear. “Despite intensive plundering, 50% of the 
male burials yielded weapons” of such typical Asiatic 
types as duckbill axes and pairs of socketed javelin 
heads, and a bronze belt with embossed decoration 
(Bietak 1991a: 31-32). 


STRATUM G/4 


This stratum is characterized by strong evidences of 
social stratification. An “Egyptian” palace was built in 


Area F/1, but all the important tombs in this area were 
marked by pairs of donkey burials, some supple-ment- 
ed by burials of sheep or goats. In Area A/II a lower- 
class “suburb,” lacking tombs, was built up in the open 
enclosures of the former Stratum H, where we find 
“small [one or two-room] rectangular huts of sandy 
brick reinforced with pilasters.” Round silos now 
appear in the courts of the enclosures. Bietak views 
these suburban inhabitants as “probably . . . herds- 
men.” Overall, the pottery is still mostly Egyptian, less 
than 20%t being “Middle Bronze Age” /Asiatic. In 
G/1-3 this will increase to 40%. Tell el-Yahudiya ware 
is, again, confined to a single sherd. Imported am- 
phorae of Syro-Lebanese fabric are found, together 
with a sherd “of classical Kamares ware” and a Middle 
Minoan golden pendant. The typically “Asiatic” 
weapons from the elite sector included an elaborate 
MB IIA midrib dagger with “cast segmented handle, 
and a pommel of ivory encased in bronze ribs,” a 
square-sectioned bronze notched chisel-shaped battle- 
axe, “and a pair of socketed javelin heads made of sil- 
ver” (Bietak 1991a: 34-36). 


STRATA G/1-3 


These strata display a uniform, “egalitarian” settle- 
ment pattern of two-roomed “snail-house[s]” (see Gar- 
diner 1973: 481, sign O/4), the second room being 
reached by “a door in the rear of the dividing wall.” 
Other rooms with separate entrances were variously 
added to the plan. As earlier in the lower-class suburb, 
these houses were located in enclosures defined by a 
thin, undulating wall of mud brick. The “villa” house 
of the succeeding stratum may also have had its origins 
late in this stratum. “Graves were sunk either within 
houses or within courtyards near the entrance of a 
house. There were also small cemeteries outside court- 
yards, or tomb groups within small rectangular struc-— 
tures attached to the house.” Toward the end of the 
stratum many “unprotected burials [often multiple] 
were found in... . shallow pits 20-40 cm deep,” sug- 
gesting an epidemic to the excavators. The A/IT sub- 
urb was deserted during the final phases of Stratum G 
(Bietak 1991a: 39). 

The Egyptian pottery, characteristic of the Thir- 
teenth Dynasty, amounts to only some 60% of the cor- 
pus. Many Middle Bronze Age forms now appear for 
the first time. Tell el-Yahudiya juglets of several forms 
(Piriform la, Ovoid 2, many examples of a unique, 
locally produced miniature globular form with Cypri- 
ote-styled pierced handle attachment) ,”7 both imported 
and local, now appear in greater quantity, as do red- 
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polished jugs and juglets. Piriform and biconical 
juglets imported from Palestine “become popular.” 
Red-polished carinate MB IJA bowls and pots and 
“Red-cross” bowls finally make their appearance. All 
the amphorae are imported, most being “made of the 
Red Field clay of southern Palestine.” Among the 
bronzes we find “triangular daggers with midrib; 
notched, chisel-shaped axes with square section; sock- 
eted javelin heads; and embossed bronze belts. Steatite 


molds for bronze daggers have also been found in this » 


2 


stratum,” as have open molds for tools “of Egyptian 
typology.” Stratum G has more animal bones than any 
other stratum, and the round silos have a larger stor- 
age capacity. Bietak “consider|s] this phase... an 
Egyptianized MB IIA3 culture” (1991a: 36-38). 


STRATUM F 


This stratum “shows continuity of settlement” with 
the foregoing, and “represents a boom in Middle 
Bronze Age influence.” The Egyptian “villa” house, 
similar to structures “in the settlement at Kahun,” is 
now standard. It has “tripartite central quarters with a 
bedroom on the west. Some .. . have a vestibule and 
attached storerooms. The plot around each building is 
enclosed by a brick wall.” Social stratification is 
marked by “minor quarters .. . clustered around the 
villas.” Grain silos, storage facilities, and burials are 
located in the courtyards. One grave was apparently 
marked by the interment of a servant girl before the 
entrance. The briefly deserted A/II suburb is leveled. 
In its place appears a large temple of “Middle Bronze 
Age type” adjoined by cemeteries, where “foreign 
vaulting traditions, probably of Mesopotamian origin” 
may be seen. Contracted burials increase. “Warrior 
burials,” often, but not always, accompanied by donkey 
sacrifices, were common. “Some tombs also had a ser- 
vant burial.” To the west of the temple and its adjoin- 
ing cemeteries “there are rather humble houses of 
mudbrick and tombs in the courtyards.” The inferiori- 
ty of these to the “villas” is seen as another mark of 
social stratification. The Egyptian pottery is still “char- 
acteristic of the 13th Dynasty.” About 40% of the wares 
remain Asiatic in type, with MB IJA forms intermin- 
gled with MB IIB types. Piriform 1b Tell el-Yahudiya 
juglets continue, with Piriform Ic juglets coming in 
strongly, together with black- and red-polished jugs 
and juglets “with candlestick rim,” all varieties appear- 
ing in both Southern Palestinian wares and Nile silt 
wares. Two- to five-stranded handles are typical on 
these juglets. A few black-polished jugs may derive 
from Syria; importations from Northern Syria end in 
Stratum E/3. “The handmade cooking pot makes its 
last, rare appearance in the waste collections. These 
examples probably derive from older, disturbed 


deposits.” Bietak characterizes this stratum as “transi- 
tional Egyptianized MB IIA-B” (199 1a: 38-40). 


STRATUM E/3 


Further moves toward social stratification mark this 
stratum: “Kitchens and simple living quarters are 
found at some distance from the villas along the enclo- 
sure wall.” Rooms for “sunken burial chambers” are 
either added to the bedroom walls or are separately 
located along the enclosure wall. Another temple (V), 
in Egyptian style, is built east of the main “Asiatic” 
Temple III. It has, however, “an altar... in the best 
Canaanite tradition, placed in an open court in front 
and north of the temple.” Yet a third temple (Temple 
II), of broadroom construction, with tombs in its fore- 
court, is built on the western edge of the sacred 
precinct, and a second mortuary temple (Temple I) of 
Egyptian type is built in Cemetery Complex I, farther 
to the west. The Stratum F cemeteries continue in use, 
although the tombs generally are smaller. The Egypt- 
ian pottery, still constituting about 60 percent of the 
repertory, is essentially the same as Stratum F, though 
some forms have now disappeared. In the Asiatic pot- 
tery forms, MB IIA forms have mostly disappeared. 
Most juglets, a wide variety of which exist, are now in 
local ware except for some “small biconical, brown-pol- 
ished juglets [which] are mainly imports from South- 
ern Palestine.” Among the few bronzes recovered, one 
socketed javelin head constitutes the only MB IIA type. 
Bietak deems the phase ° ayaa MB IIB1” 
(1991a: 40-41). 


STRATUM E/2 


In this period the large “villas” continue in use, 
together with their “simple one- or two-room” servants’ 
houses. During this phase and the ensuing Stratum 
E/1 the settlement expands enormously, a change 
Bietak correlates with “political changes associated 
with the creation of the Hyksos kingdom (Bietak 
1991a: 43). Some new buildings have “very thick walls 
and brick floors,” and “the domestic architecture is 
primarily Egyptian.” Tombs, some still marked by don- 
key burials, are in the courtyards, with infants being 
buried in Canaanite amphorae “within houses, along 
walls, or in courtyards.” The cemeteries around the 
sacred precinct continue to grow, and the Egyptianiz- 
ing Temple I in Cemetery Complex I is rebuilt, with 
some Asiatic features, including “benches inside and 
in front of the temple.” Drilling has established that 
the settlement at this time was growing rapidly. The 
horse makes its first appearance at Tell el-Dabca in the 
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osteological record of this stratum. The Egyptian pot- 
tery continues with some changes, but there are still 
few forms “typical of the Hyksos period,” for example, 
“ring-base bowls, large carinated bowls, and jars with a 
variety of lips.” On the other hand, the Middle Bronze 
Age Tell el-Yahudiya ware vessels change sharply. Piri- 
form lc juglets appear for the last time, and Piriform 2 
juglets appear toward the end of the stratum. “Biconi- 
cal juglets with two horizontal pattern zones also start 
to gain popularity. The candlestick rim gives way to the 
folded rim, and the bipartite handles change to strap 
handles.”8 No “bag-shaped” or cylindrical juglets with 
decoration have yet appeared. The “Red-cross” bowl 
continues. For Bietak “this phase represents a transi- 
tion from MB ITB1 to MB IIB2” (1991a: 41). 


STRATUM E/1 


This stratum continues the “enormous [Stratum 
E/2] expansion” of the settlement and witnesses the 
building of a large tripartite temple in the central 
quarter, formerly occupied by the “villas.” This temple 
is marked by “large, round offering pits with charred 
cattle bones .. . and broken pottery vessels” seriating 
approximately to the interface between Strata E/1 and 
D/3. Farther east, the large Middle Bronze Age Tem- 
ple III and the attached tripartite Temple V are 
renewed, either during this stratum or the preceding 
Stratum E/2. The small mortuary temples continue in 
use, and Temple I is repaired. 

The cemetery compounds are now overbuilt by 
lightly constructed “one-room houses with thin walls 
reinforced with pilasters” [reminiscent of the earlier 
Stratum G/4 in this area]. “Stables and storerooms” 
are attached to these structures. To the northeast we 
see “a consolidation of settlement, with light, semide- 
tached houses and round silos.” Adults are buried in 
courtyard tombs with “Mesopotamian” vaulting, and 
infants are buried either in the houses or in the court- 
yards. The cemeteries continue in use. “Earlier burial 
traditions continue in a single rectangular structure 
that has a thick brick wall; the building is attached to a 
house, and can be considered a ‘house for the dead.’ 
Inside are tombs for two adults (male and female) and 
several children.” Burials are generally supine, with 
the legs semicontracted, but two burials are fully 
extended in the Egyptian fashion. Warrior graves with 
battle axes and daggers of MB IIB type terminate with 
this stratum, as do donkey burials “in front of tomb 
entrances.” The horse continues, if rarely, in the osteo- 
logical record. 

The Egyptian pottery now witnesses the firm 
entrance of ring-based bowls, large bowls with carina- 
tion and an everted lip, and round-bottomed jars with 
a variety of lip forms. The round-bottomed drinking 


cups continue, but have a rougher texture and contin- 
ue to become deeper relative to their greatest diame- 
ter. Large marl C jars with ribbed necks “virtually dis- 
appear” after this stratum. With the exception of the 
amphorae, all Middle Bronze Age pottery of this stra- 
tum, still holding at 40 percent of the repertory, is 
locally made. Tell el-Yahudiya wares [Bietak uses this 
term to cover red-, brown-, and black-polished juglets 
as well as the juglets with mixed incised and punctate 
decoration] “become especially popular among the 
grave goods,” the tomb pottery characteristically being 
smaller (8-12 cm high) than similar types that appear 
in the domestic areas (20-25 cm high). Cylindrical, 
“bag-shaped,” and quadrilobate juglets now appear. 
Most juglets have strap handles. The “Red-cross” bowl 
continues. There are red-polished carinated bowls, 
and “similar bowls and pots, red or black polished 
[Bietak uses the term to cover burnishing as well as 
polishing in which the burnish strokes cannot be dis- 
tinguished], carry a polished [i.e., burnished] zigzag 
design on the neck.” Middle Cypriote pottery is repre- 
sented by White Painted Pendant Line and White 
Painted Cross Line wares. According to the excavator, 
“This phase can be defined as Egyptianized MB IIB2” 
(1991a: 41-43). 


STRATUM D/3 


In the badly preserved central area, the poorly pre- 
served mud-brick temple and offering pits, including 
one with a pair of donkey sacrifices, reach their great- 
est period of use. To the east, the settlement fills in, 
overriding the cemeteries west of the sacred precinct.!9 

“Most of the compounds are [now] . . . completely 
occupied by houses and workshops.” Some tombs 
appear inside houses or in courtyards, but there are 
“no large multiple-burial chamber tombs .. . (they do 
[however, reappear] later on in Stratum D/2).” Tem- 
ples III and V continue in use. Before them lie “huge 
offering pits filled with charred cattle bones and bro- 
ken pottery (flat-based cups [new in this stratum], bag- 
shaped jars, and so forth).” Again we find “a round pit 


' with a pair of sacrificed donkeys and jugs or cups as 


offering|s].” In the northeastern suburb (Area A/V) 
the occupation is thinner, with “detached and semide- 
tached houses . . . still common, with a large room in 
front and a double room in back, and situated within 
an enclosure.”!! A putative “sacred precinct... with an 
offering pit with broken pottery ... of a temple of 
Sutekh .. . contemporary with Stratum D/3-2 in Area 
A/II” has been discovered “between the eastern town 
and the center (Area A/IV).” 

Among the Egyptian wares, “beer jars [Bietak 199 la: 
fig. 8] have disappeared.” Round-bottomed cups 
become yet deeper, and appear “for the last time... 
[being] replaced by cups with flat bases.” New forms 
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introduced in Stratum E/1 continue. “White-washed 
jars of dung-tempered ware with nipple bases” begin, 
but are rare. The “water-jar” of Zir 4 type continues (as 
Zir 5), with carelessly trimmed rim and smaller in size, 
while the considerably different Zir 6, with a narrower 
neck, a high, flaring rim, and a more slender body 
form, is introduced (Bietak 1991a: fig. 9). In the Mid- 
dle Bronze Age repertoire (see Bietak 1991a: fig. 11) 
“carinated bowls are rare except at the beginning of 
Stratum D/3.” “Red-cross” bowls disappear. A new 
- juglet with combed decoration appears (Bietak 1991a: 
fig. 12), as do “huge red-washed, partly polished [bur- 
nished] pots and large, carinated bowls of sandy marl 
clay .. . [with] a wheelmade ring base [Bietak 199]a: 
fig. 11: 22, however, illustrates a concave disk base; 
true ring-bases are relatively uncommon at Tell el- 
Maskhuta] and an internal and external lip.” 
Amphorae from Southern Palestine continue, but 
locally made marl and silt examples also occur. “The 
Canaanite wheelmade cooking pot is still produced 
locally . . .; little change can be observed from earlier 
strata. Among the bronzes, Middle Bronze Age shapes 
no longer appear.” According to Bietak, “this phase 
can be classified as transitional from a highly Egyptian- 
ized MB JIB2 to a local MB JIC” (1991a: 43-45). 


STRATUM D/2 


This stratum is now lost in the site’s center. “The 
temple [in A/II (?)] ... probably continues.” The east- 
ern town area continues development, “becom|ing] 
very compact... [with] little space for courts or ceme- 
teries.” The more open northeastern area continues as 
in D/3, with “typical... houses... [having] an 
arrangement of two rooms in the back and one large 
room in front, probably with a column to support the 
roof. There are indications that some houses have 
upper stories. ... The huge sacred precinct... in Area 
A/IV ... seems to continue with perhaps a minor 
interruption until the time of the 18th Dynasty.” In the 
crowded quarters, single or double tombs, with Egypt- 


ian paraboloid vaulting and “a separately-built 


- entrance shaft,” now contain multiple burials. Single 


graves appear under floors and infants “are buried in 
Middle Bronze Age amphorae. As in Stratum D/3, 
there are no tombs with weapons or donkey sacrifices.” 
In the Egyptian pottery repertoire (70% of the whole), 


the round-bottomed cup. has totally given way to the 


flat-based variety. “A stout jar with flat base is distinc- 
tive for this period. The typical ring-base bowls and the 
jars with complex lips both continue.” “White-washed 
jars with flat lips and nipple bases . . . are sensitive indi- 
cators for this stratum and the end of D/3.” “Among 
the marl C... vessels Zir 5 continues, but the Zir 6 
with narrower neck and flaring rim is popular. . . . Im1- 
tations of Zir 5, made of [silt] .. . and big jars with flar- 
ing rim made of marl C [appear].” The Middle Bronze 


Age repertoire (down to 30% of the whole) is, “except 


for the amphorae and the marl II-f carinated bowls, . . 
. [mostly] locally made. Some of the amphorae are 
also made of [sand-tempered] Nile clay.” Large jugs 
with combed decoration (as opposed to the punctate 
comb impressions of the classic Tell el-Yahudiya 
juglets) dominate the jug/juglet group, though biconi- 
cal and (rarely) Piriform 2a juglets still occur. “In addi- 
tion to the Middle Cypriote . . . [wares seen in D/3], 
Late Cypriot pottery is present for the first time. There 
is White Painted ...V ware... true Bichrome... 
Proto White Slip ...and White Slip ... Ware, 
Black/Red Slip Ware, and Red-polished Ware 
(Maguire 1986).” Bietak concludes: “Stratum D/2, a 
highly Egyptianized local MB JIC culture, represents 
the last occupation of the site by Asiatic elements who, 
for convenience, may be called Canaanites. In archae- 
ological terms they are carriers of a highly Egyptian- 
ized Middle Bronze Age culture.” Evidence for violent 
destruction is wanting in those areas sufficiently pre- 
served to enable observation, but there is heavy looting 
of the easily seen tombs. On the other hand, apart 
from possible continuity in the supposed Sutekh 
precinct, there is no indication of any continuity of 
occupation into the Eighteenth Dynasty (Bietak 1991a: 
45-47). 


Astatics in the Eastern Nile Delta and the Rise of the Fifteenth 
(Hyksos) Dynasty 


With respect to the military-political history of Egypt 
and the Asiatics in the Eastern Nile Delta during the 
period of the Fifteenth Dynasty, we see little reason 
(nor do we have the competence) to improve upon 
Chapter 5 in D. B. Redford’s Egypt, Canaan, and Israel 
in Ancient Times (1992). At present, however, we would 


view the imposition of Asiatic military rule upon what- 
ever form of civil government preceded the Fifteenth 
Dynasty coup as a serious setback to the primary 
socioeconomic goals of Avaris from the earliest days of 
Asiatic settlement onward. With this takeover, the 
stage was inevitably set for the expulsion of this already 
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old colony, together with its new master(s?). Tentative- 
ly, it might be suggested that the term “Hyksos” be 
reserved for the military-political aspects of this phase, 


with the more general term “Asiatic” being reserved 
for the socioeconomic sphere, which, we would argue, 
was Avaris’s primary raison d’étre (see below). 


Asiatics in the Wadi Tumilat 


CHRONOLOGY 


Against the long background just sketched, the 
remains in the Wadi Tumilat exhibit a special cast 
(Figs. 7.1, 2, 3). Apart from speculation on the chrono- 
logical aspects of the continuing Egyptian Antiquities 
Organization excavations at Tell el-Retabah, and, 
despite site visits, in continuing perfect ignorance of 
the results of Goedicke’s excavations at Tell el- 
Retabah, nothing in the archaeological record of the 
Wadi Tumilat, including two surface surveys of Tell el- 
Retabah (by Holladay et al. in 1977, and Redmount, 
Holladay, et al. in 1983; see Holladay, Redmount, et al. 
n.d.), which did reveal an impressive Middle Bronze 
Age representation in the surface pottery, points to 
any earlier occupation than the earliest Middle Bronze 
IIB remains at Tell el-Maskhuta. Allowing for a certain 
overschematization in Bietak’s presentation, particu- 
larly as encapsulated above,!2 as far as we presently can 
tell, all our materials—both survey and excavation— 
fall into a surprisingly narrow range with respect to the 
stratigraphic series at Tell el-Dabea, a judgment validat- 
ed by the essential (but not absolute) homogeneity of 
our stratified ceramic corpus from bottom to top. All 
of our bronzes from Tell el-Maskhuta conform fully to 
Bietak’s “MB IIB” range (1991a: 52, fig. 16). Early in 
the site’s history we had single donkey burials before 
tombs marked by the presence of weapons, that is, 
“Warrior” tombs (Pl. 7.20: a, b). At Dabea these are 
said not to continue into Stratum D/3 (above, but 
note also our caveat, n. 16 below, concerning yet unlo- 
cated burial grounds). Although we had anomalous 
burials, possibly of servants or slaves, there were no 
traces of sacrificed servants (a trait noted for Stratum F 
at Tell el-Dabea). 

One of our earliest substantial houses (the large 
house extending from R7 to R8 in Phases 3-6, Figs. 7.5 
and 6)13 closely matches Bietak’s descriptions of the 
detached houses of Tell el-Dabca Strata D/3 and 
D/2.!4 Except for two “servant/slave” burials (Pl. 7.19: 
d) and two postoccupational tombs (e.g., Holladay 
1982: figs. 72-74, now considered a gracile male), all 
the demonstrably later tombs and burials at Tell el- 
Maskhuta!5 were for infants (Pl. 7.19: c) and 
subadults,!6 and none had bronze weapons or donkey, 
sacrifices. 


More to the point, all of our pottery would fit com- 


fortably within the limits of (at the earliest) late Stra- 
tum E/1 and (probably at the latest) Stratum D/3 at 
Tell el-Dabea, as presented in Bietak 199la. We had 
only a handful of round-bottomed cups (at Dabca, 
these are said to continue into Stratum D/3), and, 
even fewer “Red-cross” bowls (said to end in Dabca 
Stratum E/1, though possibly not carrying all the way 
through to the end). We did, however, have a “Red- 
star” variant on the form (Pls. 7.1:11, 16; 7.23: b). 
Interestingly, we have a burnished or incised cross on 
the exterior of the base of some cups or bowls (see 
Bietak 1991b: 191, Abb. 145: 2; 302, Abb. 280: 3). Most 
of our typical Egyptian Zirs (“water-jars”) were of 
Bietak’s Types 4(?)-5 (199 1a: 44; fig. 9; cf. our Pls. 7.8: 
21, 1, 6-7; 7.9: 1-5, below), and in general, though, as 
befits a small, secondary site, we do not see all of the 
Egyptian pottery forms witnessed in Bietak’s figure 10 
(1991a: 42), “Egyptian pottery type groups of the Sec- 
ond Intermediate Period (Strata E/1-D/3),” that cor- 
pus forms a set of which ours may be taken to consti- 
tute a subset. Probably we lack the earlier E/1 materi- 
als and the latest D/3. Insofar as one can reconstruct 
Bietak’s Stratum D/2 pottery corpus, it is either totally 
missing at Maskhuta and in the Wadi Tumilat in gen- 
eral, or it is present only in its earliest aspect. Similarly, 
with respect to the Asiatic Middle Bronze Age IIB 
materials, most of the early forms in his figure 11 
(1991a: 44) “MB ITB, C type groups during the Hyksos 
period (Strata E/1-D/2)” are unknown to us, as are 
the latest.!7 We do have instances of the black combed 
juglets, Bietak figure 12 (1991la: 45, “Occurrences of 
Tell el-Yahudiya ware in Tell el-Dabca, by type 
groups’), and some of the later small biconical juglets, 
both apparently typical of later Tell el-Dabca Stratum 
D/3 to D/2 (1991la: fig. 12; see our PI. 7.23: c, d, e, 
below). In any case, our pottery is extremely close to 
that of contemporary Tell el-Dabea, and, more signifi- 
cantly, as we will argue at greater length below, it sim- 
ply is not that of the typical Palestinian MB II late B or 
early C assemblage. 


SOCIOECONOMIC ASPECTS 


The initial stages of village construction, our Phases 
1-2, featured lightly built houses (walls one brick 
wide), thin, curving boundary walls, and small mud- 
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Figure 7.2. The Wadi Tumilat Survey: all sites. 
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Figure 7.3. The Wadi Tumilat Survey: Middle Bronze II sites. Note that Sites 75 and 73 ( Saft el-Hinna) lie outside the confines of the wadi. 
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floored silos, all built directly on the loose riverine 
sand of the remnant terrace on which the site was 
founded. In Phase 1, handmade flat-bottomed cooking 
pots (for the type, see Pls. 7.5: 10-11; 7.10: 13; 7.13: 
1-14; 7.15: 10-17; 7.16: 1-12) dominated the pottery 
repertoire (Fig. 7.4), constituting 38% of the total 
sherd count against 0% for the wheel-worked hole- 
mouth cooking pots (total Phase 1 sherd count = 29). 
By Phase 2, the figures were 36% handmade cooking 
pots vs. 4% wheel-worked cooking pots (total Phase 2 
sherd count = 322).18 These handmade cooking pots 
are closely analogous to those typically found as a 
minor constituent of Palestinian MB JJA-B horizons. 
Their suitability for manufacture and use under condi- 
tions of transhumant pastoralism, coupled with their 
resemblance to the later so-called Midianite or 


Tell el—Maskhuta: 





Mi HandMade C-P 


Negebite wares, and even to those cooking pots pro- 
duced by recent Bedouin elements in the Wadi Tumi- 
lat,19 prompted us to infer that (a) these were vessels 
used by the local pastoralists, and (b) those pastoralists 
were recruited by the Asiatics for building their new 
settlement. Significantly, Bietak found similar hand- 
made cooking pots, which he attributed to “the local 
Bedouins” (1991a: 31) in the much earlier founding 
levels of Pre-Asiatic and Asiatic Tell el-Dabca (above, 
Strata H to G/41). Equally similarly, they also quickly 
declined in number at Tell el-Dabea, appearing only as 
“fossils” from “older disturbed deposits” by Stratum F 
(above; Bietak 1991a: 31, 33, 40), long before the 
founding of Tell el-Maskhuta.20 

By Phase 3 (Fig. 7.5), the main outlines of our estab- 
lished settlement were visible: well-built houses with 


Rim Sherds (Percent of Phase) 
Excluding Tomb Materials, Tomb Shafts, etc. 
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PHASE 
WheelWorked C-P 


Figure 7.4. Percentage of all types of rim sherds in the occupational materials represented by flat-bottomed handmade cooking pots 
(black) and round-bottomed wheel-worked hole-mouth cooking pots (hatched) plotted against the phasing of the Middle Bronze Age 
village at Tell el-Maskhuta. Only single-phase loci are represented. 
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Figure 7.5. Provisional plan of Phase 3 in Field LI2ZN/S,R1,R6-8 at Tell el-Maskhuta. The terrace wall shown in outline at the bottom of the plan is a Saite wall, 
erected ca. 610 B.C. to retain the terrace containing the remains of the Middle Bronze IIB Asiatic (Hyksos) village. 
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walls typically one and a half bricks wide (or one and 
two halves wide alternating with two bricks wide). 
Curvilinear boundary walls delineate irregular com- 
pounds, indicating a strong sense of territoriality on 
the part of the inhabitants, also a characteristic of the 
settlement at Tell el-Dabca. At Tell el-Maskhuta, these 
walls sometimes served as terrace walls, often incorpo- 
rating silos or cooking platforms in their course (Fig. 
7.5, lower, to right of center). During this period and 
the preceding Phase 2 the silos were the largest, and 
were the most actively replaced. At least three tombs 
were built before houses or functioning hardened 
courtyards occupied the space (the virgin sand at 
Maskhuta was soft, golden relic riverine sand, lacking 
in organic content, forcing the early inhabitants to 
harden surfaces by incorporating clayey mud plaster). 
Later robbers’ pits cut accurately through mud plaster 
floors or courtyard surfaces to penetrate these tombs, 
suggesting no great lapse of time between the 
emplacement of the burials and the creation of hard- 
ened surfaces. Heavily used ovens often were located 
in the lee of boundary walls, and hardened concentric 
onionlike installations of mud, ashes, and sherds seem 
to have served as jar-emplacements near cooking 
installations, always outdoors, and sometimes snaking 
in a line across a courtyard (Pl. 7.21:b). Cooking facili- 
ties (Pl. 7.21:c, d) and jar-emplacements per com- 
pound were seemingly disproportionate to the needs 
of one, or even two, nuclear family(/ies), a judgment 
on family needs based upon architectural analysis of 
both ancient and modern parallels (Holladay n.d.). 
Domestic hearths for heating, and not, apparently, 
cooking, were a regular feature of our houses, some- 
times only appearing as a circular area of burnt dung, 
sometimes as more clearly defined features in the floor 
structure.2! Another well-built house with plastered 
walls had only one large room (Fig. 7.5, upper left), 
and used a small, previously and lightly built shed 
(temporary quarters for the house occupants during 
the building phase?) to house a warp-weighted loom. 
By Phase 4, the three-roomed house in R7-8 had 
added a large new workshed, probably mostly open to 
the north and west, and in Phase 5 a new complex fea- 
turing a small stable infilled the originally silo-filled 
courtyard in the northwest, with a yet more heavily 
built unit in the midwestern sector (destroyed by later 
seventh-century Saite building activities; see Figs. 7.5 
and 6, lower left and center, respectively). Across a 
small alley to the north was another complex unit not 
unlike that immediately to the south. Later, in Phase 
6, stabling functions, indicated by mangers and the 
highly organic floor matrix, overtook most of the 
three-room structure in the northwest. In yet another 
building in the northeastern corner of the excavation 


area there were indications of the regular storage of 


Canaanite trade amphorae (Holladay 1984). 


SPATIAL ASPECTS 


The general site distribution maps (Figs. 7.2 and 3) 
show the overall patterning of tells and “sherd scatters” 
within the Wadi Tumilat.?? In evaluating their achieve- 
ments, Carol Redmount and her team were reasonably 
satisfied that, in areas not covered by shifting sand 
dunes, most of the tell sites have been discovered. 
Sherd scatters, interpreted as campsites for the most 
part, are a different matter, a great many having been 
discovered only through the use of randomized tran- 
sect survey methods. The overall patterning, however, 
should be reasonably close to the actual distribution. 

Half (21) of all the sites discovered in the Wadi 
Tumilat yielding enough data for interpretation gave 
evidence for occupation during the Middle Bronze 
Age (Fig. 7.3): fifteen sherd scatters, mostly by small 
bodies of water, interpreted as campsites; two large tell 
sites, and three small tells or possible tells; one anom- 
alous site (Sahaba, Site 71), possibly being only a bur- 
ial ground, though possibly also a watch post. This was 
the earliest period of extensive post-Neolithic occupa- 
tion witnessed in the Wadi Tumilat. The patterning of 
these sites, however, was nearly the reverse of that of 
the heavily agriculturalist Hellenistic period, with all 
the Middle Bronze Age tells, and all but three of the 
Middle Bronze Age sherd scatters being in or near the 
central division of the Wadi Tumilat, that is, from 
about 7 km southwest of Tell el-Retabah to Tell el- 
Maskhuta on the east. Thus 85% of all Middle Bronze 
Age sites (n = 21) lay in or near the central division of 
the Wadi Tumilat, while only 55% of all Hellenistic 
sites (n = 27) were in the same area. From a functional 
perspective, 48% of all Hellenistic sites were tells or 
possible tells (i.e., nucleated settlements), while only 
24% of the Middle Bronze Age sites were tells or possi- 
ble tells, the other 76% apparently being only camp 
sites and a burial ground / watch post. Of six medium 
to large tells in the Wadi Tumilat, only two—Maskhuta 
and Retabah—gave surface evidence of occupation in 
the Middle Bronze Age. Six sites, five sherd scatters, 
and one possible small tell, lay in a cluster midway 
between Tell el-Maskhuta and Tell el-Retabah: 29% of 
the total, with an additional six sherd scatters, again 
29% of the total, lying between this cluster and rough- 
ly the line of Tell el-Maskhuta. One additional sherd 
scatter lay south of Tell el-Retabah. Thus, including 
Retabah, Maskhuta, and Sahaba, 76% of all Middle 
Bronze Age occupation within the wadi was concen- 
trated between the lines of Tell el-Retabah and Tell el- 
Sahaba (Site 71). All the smaller sites were concentrat- 
ed along the better-watered (?) southern flank of the 
wad. | 

Given that, except for rare high Niles, the annual 
inundation stopped at Ras el-Wadi, the rise occupied 
by Tell el-Retabah, it is surely significant that only two 
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Figure 7.6. Provisional plan of Phase 5 in Field L12N/S,RLR6-8 at Tell el-Maskhuta. Note the large areas of Hellenistic and modern pitting in RI (upper left), 
the southeast corner of R1 and the northeast corner of R6 (upper middle), and the extreme southeast corner of R7 (upper right). 
| Pit 12133 (lower center) was created to house a Roman lime kiln. 
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small tells, one large tell, and three sherd scatters bor- 
der this area—a region of extensive basin lands and a 
permanent lake. This largely empty tract probably had 
the best agricultural land in the entire wadi (L. Lacelle 
and C. A. Redmount in Holladay, Redmount, et al. 
n.d.), indicating that the Hyksos presence in the wadi 
was not occasioned by a quest for new arable lands. 
The only logical inference from these data seems to 
be (1) that the Wadi Tumilat became important to the 
Hyksos settlers of the Delta only at some point after 
the rise of the Fifteenth Dynasty, and (2) that the main 
locales of external interest to the Hyksos settlers/ 
herdsmen were located (a) with northward reference 


to Tell el-Dabca and (b) with eastward reference to the 
Sinai and/or the Gulf of Suez. Any “explanation” of 
the Asiatic presence in the Wadi Tumilat must offer a 
sufficient explanation for this chronology and this 
unexpected, from a subsistence perspective, spatial 
patterning. It is also important to note that the west- 
ward opening to the Delta could be adequately “ser- 
viced”—or protected—by Tell el-Retabah, lying at a 
choke point more than halfway, west to east, along the 
wadi, flanked by two small satellite tells, and three 
sherd scatters to the west. Even the latter do not reach 
the western end of the wadi. 


The Nature of the Asiatic Settlement at Tell el-Maskhuta 


ARCHITECTURE AND ECONOMY 


Two provisional plans of the main Middle Bronze 
Age excavation area (Figs. 7.5 and 6, Phases 3 and 5 
respectively) reveal the similarity of this apparently 
undefended village to Strata D/3-2 in the “northeast- 
ern suburb” (Area A/V) at Tell el-Dabca (Bietak 199 1a: 
43, 46), with the area gradually infilling with com- 
pounds, houses, storage facilities (silos), and tombs in 
courtyards and built into houses following earlier 
phases of exploitation—probably of very short dura- 
tion—for silos and as a cemetery. One three-room 
house, with several rebuildings and the addition of a 
large workshed, spans the last four phases of the site’s 
existence, during which the site aggraded markedly, 
indicating at least a certain amount of time—perhaps 
100 years at the outside to 50 years or so at the inside. 

Quantities of flint sickle blades (Fig. 7.7) and store 
facilities (round silos: Pl. 7.21: a; on plan in Figs. 7.5, 
6) proclaim the importance of wheat and barley farm- 
ing to the local economy, which also made pottery, 
spun wool, wove cloth on warp-weighted looms (PI. 
7.22:c), and practiced secondary bronze smelting: cer- 
tainly making tools and weapons, probably making 
toggle-pins as well. Large cooking installations (e.g., 
Fig. 7.5 lower right center, another example in Pl. 
7.21:d), with multiple stands for pointed-based jars (PI. 
7.21:b; some are seen on the plan in the northwest cor- 
ner of R6, Fig. 7.6) and rapidly accumulating sand/ash 
levels, seemed outsized for the compounds concerned. 
A complex operation, perduring through Phases 4—6 
in the large workshed (Areas R7, R6, and R8, Fig. 7.6), 
involved large quantities of water regularly sluiced 
over the floors, multiple stake-holes in the floors (PI. 
7.22:a, b; some on plan in Fig. 7.6), the use of quanti- 
ties of cobble-sized grinders and stone palettes marked 
by red ochre, accompanied by lumps of red and yellow 


ochre and red ochre stains on floor surfaces, together 
with a series of high-temperature hearths stretching 
along the eastern end of Wall 6048 (Fig. 7.6) utilizing 
tuyéres and pot-bellows. 





LMJ, MW 


Figure 7.7. Examples of the Middle Bronze IT lithics at Tell 
el-Maskhuta. The lower two are sickle blades/ components. 
The evidence suggests that these blades were imported to the 

site as finished products. 
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By virtue of its excellent preservation under archae- 
ological conditions, pottery contributes heavily to all ley- 
els of the analysis. The range of pottery types, partially 
illustrated by Plates 7.1-10, exceeded those of the 
small tells and particularly those of the sherd scatters, 
but was apparently lower than that of Tell el-Dabca, in 
line with ethnographic studies correlating site size and 
cultural complexity as revealed in pottery typologies. 
Presumably Syro-Palestinian trade amphorae, as 
demonstrated by P. McGovern’s yet unpublished data 
on the Tell el-Dabca materials (this volume; Bietak 
1991a: 33 ff.), presumably were a reasonably sizable 
component in the entire mix at Maskhuta as well, 
which had a general pattern of “Egyptian” to “Asiatic” 
vessel ware-form modes comparable to contemporary 
Tell el-Dabca. As noted above, flat-bottomed hand- 
made cooking pots dominate the earliest strata, as they 
had much earlier at Tell el-Dabca, giving way smoothly 
to wheel-worked hole-mouth cooking pots similar to 
those of Shechem MB IIB (PI. 7.6). This smoothness of 
fit, seen in Figure 7.4, is illusory, however, in that 
handmade cooking pots of the later phases largely, 
perhaps entirely, consist of residuals present in detri- 
tus from mud brick walls and earth excavated from 
earlier levels and reused as fill (Holladay 1984; see 
above, n. 18). 

Significantly, the “Asiatic” components cannot be 
described as closely conformable with any actual 
assemblage yet published from the Levant, although 
many similarities obtain at various sites. Noteworthy in 
this respect among the finds are (a) the total lack of 
any of the heavily profiled store-yjar rims so typical of 
the Palestinian MB IIB, (b) the paucity of typical MB 
dipper juglets and loop shoulder-handled jugs, and (c) 
the dominance of the bowl series by two types of cari- 
nated bowls (thick- and thin-wares) characteristic of 
Syria (Tell Hadidi MB levels, Hama H4-5, Tell 
Mardikh MB levels), but either extremely rare or 
nonexistent in Palestine.2? Examples of the thin-ware 
carinated bowls may be seen on Plate 7.1:19-23, typi- 
cally with concave disk-bases like those on Plate 
7.2:10-12, 20. The thick-ware carinated bowls form a 
continuum from such marginal examples as Plate 
7.3:2, 5-6, 12 to the forms seen on Plate 7.4. A curious 
note is introduced by the wheel-worked hole-mouth 
cooking pots (e.g., Pl. 7.6) and round-bottomed and 
flat-based cups (e.g., Pls. 7.5:3-4, 6; 7.10:1; and 
7.5:1-2, 5, 7-8; 7.10:2 respectively) and beakers (e.g., 
Pl. 7.7:11-15), all of which seem to be directly derived 
from absolutely characteristic forms of the preceding 
Syrian Early Bronze Age (see the side by side compar- 
isons on Pls. 7.17 and 7.18). Although no mechanism 
has as yet been discovered for their belated emergence 
at Tell el-Dabsa and Tell el-Maskhuta (above), it is not 
impossible that they may have been preserved into the 
Middle Bronze Age as culturally bound forms similar 
to, for example, traditional wine glasses, beer mugs, 


and “woks” at yet unexamined trading colonies else- 
where in the Eastern Mediterranean (below). Cumber- 
some as such a hypothesis is, it seems simpler than sug- 
gesting that two such similar—though rigidly distinct 
in both construction and ware—forms could develop 
out of an exclusively Egyptian round-bottomed cup 
(Bietak 1991a: 42, fig. 10: 12, 15; 50, fig. 14) complete- 
ly independently of the earlier Syrian tradition. (That 
having been said, clear homologies in manufacturing 
details can be identified between some of the round- 
bottomed cups and some of the flat-based variety.) As 
a corollary hypothesis, it might (quite tentatively) be 
suggested that the distribution of these four forms be 
examined to see if they might not be spatially and pro- 
portionately restricted to “Hyksos” sites and other sites 
exhibiting Asiatic pottery types such as the wheel- 
worked hole-mouth cooking pot and Tell el-Yahudiya 
juglets—that is, to sites having some Asiatic inhabi- 
tants. It must also be noted that even these forms are 
widely distributed in Egypt (personal communication 
from Stuart Smith, who infers, on this basis, that they 
are probably “Egyptian” forms, a conclusion I cannot 
accept, given their much longer history in Syria and 
Palestine) .?4 


PALEOBOTANY AND PALEOZOOLOGY 


The only economics recovered from the paleobotan- 
ical wet-sieving operations of the MB levels were wheat 
and barley. The expected lentils were conspicuous by 
their absence, as were any other summer fruiting 
species, weeds included (Patricia Crawford 1988; in 
preparation). We will have more to say on this below. 
Cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs were kept, with cattle 
making the largest single contribution to the meat sup- 
ply. Donkeys were obviously important—both econom- 
ically and symbolically—in the local economy, their 
dung showing up both in stables and in outdoor teth- 
ering areas, and their skeletal remains appearing in 
sacrificial pits in front of tombs marked by weapons as 
grave offerings. As at Tell el-Dabca, the horse was mar- 
ginally present in the osteological record of the exca- 
vated area. Hunted species included the bubalis small- 
est of the hartebeest group), the gazelle, and a num- 
ber of smaller fauna. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL ASPECTS 


To judge from the small-find lists documenting the 
cultural stratification, the settlers were both grindingly 
poor and overwhelmingly oriented toward agriculture, 
food preparation, manufacturing of some complex 
commodity (in the Phase 4-6 workshed, above), spin- 
ning and weaving (Pl. 7.22:c), pottery making (as 
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Figure 7.8. Bronze dagger and pommel of local (2) fossilized coral from “Warrior Tomb” L12321; see Plate 20:a. 


inferred from the presence of “wasters”), bronze work- 
ing, and sickle making, in something like that order. 
Only the odd bead, amulet, bronze awl/pin, bone slips 
from a Syro-Palestinian inlaid box (Pl. 7.22:e), broken 
bit of an alabaster vase, or minor scarab betrays even 
modest wealth in the community. That this is an incor- 
rect conclusion emerges clearly from a consideration 
of the grave goods in the numerous tombs. 


MORTUARY PRACTICES 


These practices were highly standardized, with a 
number of interesting treatments based upon varying 
perceptions of the dead person’s public persona 
emerging from the trait analysis (Table 7.1). Both sta- 
tus and wealth distinctions may be inferred from the 
evidence. Noteworthy here is the high degree of access 
to what must have been relatively expensive items in 
the Egyptian economy of ca. 1700/1675 to ca. 
1600/1575 B.c.: semiprecious stones, a variety of 
scarabs, bronze weapons (daggers: e.g., Fig. 7.8; battle- 
axe resting on the right shoulder of the massive indi- 
vidual, Pl. 7.20:a), knives, toggle-pins (Fig. 7.9: 19-21), 
and awls (Fig. 7.9: 18); silver and gold headbands and 
armbands (Pl. 7.22:d), and silver and gold personal 
jewelry such as torques and bracelets, beads, earrings, 
hair-rings, scarab settings, and toggle-pins (e.g., Fig. 
7.9). Considering that most tombs were violated, the 
original quantities of these items unquestionably were 
even more impressive. These tomb gifts in themselves, 
so bountifully and widely being taken out of circula- 
tion, argue strongly against any sort of notion that the 
site can be reckoned simply a subsistence agricultural 
village employing a substantial herding component 
either as a risk-spreading strategy or as a food-bank for 
agricultural surpluses (Hopkins 1985: 248 with cita- 
tions; Holladay n.d.). Clearly, the majority of burials 
are not those of peasants, and, in particular, the inclu- 
sion of quantities of status goods in a single subadoles- 
cent burial (Tomb H6026, Table 7.1) argues for some 
sort of hereditary, as opposed to earned, social rank- 
ing. 


CULT 


The range of specifically “cultic” (or presumably cul- 
tic) items was limited, as may befit a small outpost or 
village,25 but certainly present: one or two cult-stands 
(Pl. 7.10:14?, 15), very few chalices (Pl. 7.10:5-6), and 
one kernos ring (Pl. 7.23:a), together with two Egypt- 
ian baboon statuettes in household contexts (e.g., Pl. 
7.20:e).26 Interestingly, there were no examples of 
plaques or clay figurines, so common in Syria and, to a 
much lesser extent, Palestine. Small, cylindrical “cultic 
pits,” with intact sets of drinking utensils nes-tled in 
clean dune sand (Pl. 7.20:c-d; on plan in Figs. 7.5-6, 
Area R6), were an interesting, if perplexing, fea-ture. 
Unlike at Tell el-Dabea (Bietak, personal commu-nica- 
tion), ours were not over tombs and therefore are less 
assuredly to be interpreted as the remains of com- 
memorative funerary feasts (e.g., the Canaanite 
Marzeah), although this still seems the best hypothesis. 
It may be significant that the pottery and dagger illus- 
trated in Holladay 1982: figs. 67-68 were on/in clean 
sand above the collapsed mud-brick vaulting of the 
tomb (see Table 7.1, note), as we belatedly dis-covered 
in 1983, and that the kernos ring (Pl. 7.23:a) was 
found in a courtyard context above the corner of 
Tomb L12317. It is not impossible that the former is 
some sort of tomb-offering made after the discovery of 
the tomb’s violation by tomb-robbers.?”? That later 
occupational phases had definite knowledge of the 
locations of older tombs (we found no surface mark- 
ers) is clear from the already mentioned fact that, in at | 
least three cases, upper surfaces were pierced by very 
small, reasonably accurate, robbers’ shafts; this, 
despite the fact that these upper surfaces were several 
small strata—hence presumably some years—later. 


GENERAL 


The variety of building plans shown in Figure 7.6, 
even if incompletely attested, seems indicative of some 
sort of social eclecticism, although there is not, in the 
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Figure 7.9. Objects from late Tomb L12736. Upper left, scarab of Sobek-Hotep IV (ca. 1740-1730), already an heirloom by the 
iume of tts deposition (1). Silver torque to upper right (6). 


houses from the excavation area, any clear indication 
of differential social rank or wealth. At the same time, 
insofar as Tell el-Dabea is published, nothing argues 
against the hypothesis that the population at Maskhuta 
was wholly drawn from the same larger population 
mix. 

At the end of the occupation, everything portable 


was picked up, and the population quietly moved else- 
where, prior to the final occupational stage (Stratum 
D/2) at Tell el-Dabca. In fact, during the entire period 
of occupation there were no traces of any fiery destruc- 
tions of an occupied settlement, though rebuildings 
and repairs (often marked by minor offerings of drink 
and meat) were frequent and often thoroughgoing.?8 
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The highly “urbanized” character of the village, cer- 
tainly comparable to the contemporary suburbs of Tell 
el-Dabcea, makes the determination that occupation at 
the site was confined to the winter months (above, 


Crawford 1988; in preparation) unexpected and obvi- 
ously significant to the question of the site’s purpose 
in the greater Hyksos scheme of things. 


Toward a Systemic/Socioeconomic Understanding 


Against the background of what is now known of Asi- 
atic Avaris and the surrounding region (e.g., the work 
of M. Bietak and his associates [this volume], the two 
Kamose Stelae, the known history of the period [D. B. 
Redford, this volume], the imports to the site [P. 
McGovern, this volume], etc.)—coupled with what is 
now known of settlement patterns in the Wadi Tumi- 
lat, plus the existence of a major fortified (!) site late 
in the sequence at Tell el-Yahudiya, etc.—it now 
becomes incumbent upon scholarship to say some- 
thing concerning what is involved in all this. Are Avaris 
and its associated Asiatic sites across much of the East- 
ern Nile Delta simply another example of an oppor- 
tunistic Amorite dynast setting up shop in an attractive 
vacant “ecological niche”—rather on the model of MB 
IJA Palestine? This would fit a model of historical con- 
tingency and unique happenings rather better than it 
would some further-reaching model involving com- 
plex cultural processes and typical cross-cultural rela- 
tions in world history. The question to be answered is: 
“Is something else—something more ‘typical’— 
involved?” There seem to be better grounds for argu- 
ing the latter than the former. 


AVARIS 


Whatever the truth of an invasion marking the 
beginnings of the Hyksos Fifteenth Dynasty (D. B. Red- 
ford, this volume; 1992: 98-122), clearly there had 
been an active Asiatic presence in the region since, in 
all probability, the Eleventh Dynasty, or even earlier. 
This presence was steadily being “Egyptianized,” to 
judge from the material culture complex, yet it was 
also apparently receiving new influxes of Asiatics and 
probably other East Mediterranean peoples as well. At 
present it seems abundantly clear that the Minoan fres- 
coes witness to a strong Minoan “connection” during 
two successive and antagonistic dynasties.?9 At the 
same time, and in marked contrast to the “Asiatic” 
component, there is, to date, only the very smallest 
quantity of Minoan cultural material: a handful of 
sherds and a gold pendant (Bietak 1993, 1991a; Han- 
key 1993) .30 In at least certain common classes of 


material culture artifacts (carinated bowls, possibly the ' 
round-bottomed cups, probably the flat-based cups 


[Bietak 199]a: figs. 11:3-4, 21-22; 10:15; 10:13, inset 


2:4 respectively; cf. our Pls. 7.1:19-23; 7.3:7-10; 
7.4:1-3, 9, 10, and probably 7.4-8—all carinated bowls; 
5:1-2, 3?, 4-9, 10:1—2—round-bottomed and flat-based 
cups] and beakers [round-bottomed variant? Bietak 
1991a: fig. 10:12; see also our PI. 7.7:11-15] by some 
circuitous route), the donor culture is clearly North- 
ern or Central Syrian, and not Palestinian. 


EXCURSUS I: ON DRINKING CUPS 


The complexity of the problems of the ori- 
gin and significance (i.e., social function) of 
drinking cups in the Egyptian Delta may in 
part be illuminated by the fact that handmade 
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Figure 7.10. Middle Minoan “Conical Cups” from Kommos, 
Crete (redrawn after Betancourt 1986: 288, figs. 2:4, 9, 11, 
13,19; 1726). 








“conical cups” (Fig. 7.10), somewhat shorter 
and often more open, but otherwise much 
like ours, were, in the Middle Minoan (MM) 
IB period, “the most common shape at [the 
Cretan maritime port of] Kommos, a position 
... [they] would maintain [in wheel-made 
form] throughout the [MM IB to Transitional 
MM III/LM Ia Period].” The form is consid- 
ered a diagnostic trait of Minoan culture 
(Wiener 1984) and is widely distributed 
throughout the Cyclades, with strong attesta- 
tion on the mainland and especially at Myce- 
nae during LM I, and a “superabundance of 


conical cups widely distributed throughout © 


the sites of Phylakopi, Ayia Irini and Akrotiri 
in LC I” (Wiener 1984:.25). At Kommos, the 
handmade cup was replaced in “MM II... 
[by a wheel-made version with string-cut base. 
It] was now thin and finely made, sometimes 
with eggshell-thin walls” (Betancourt 1990: 68 
ve. no. 79, and 77 ve. no. 185, with references.) 
The succeeding MM III cups in general have 
thicker walls, and are apparently shorter and 
wider (Betancourt 1986: 106, fig. 78, see our 
Fig. 7.10), but this is not absolute (e.g., nos. 
1594 and 1600 on fig. 59 of Betancourt 1990). 
Generally similar forms existed across Crete. 
At first glance it would appear that there was 
more variability in these various Cretan forms 
than between the Delta materials and those 
from Kommos, but this remains to be worked 
out. . 

Given that these two widely separated cul- 
tures, Middle Minoan to Late Minoan I Crete 
and the Middle Bronze Age Delta, are both 
intimately related to the circum-Mediter- 
ranean trade (for the Delta, see below), the 
fact that drinking vessels of similar appear- 
ance play such a dominant role in each, quite 
opposed to, say, the situation in landlocked 
sites in Middle Bronze Age Palestine, suggests 
that widely understood and practiced socializ- 
ing / fraternizing customs and conventions 
involving some sort of ritualized “wine ser- 
vice” were one of the mechanisms for over- 
coming cultural barriers and facilitating social 
contacts and deal-making among long-dis- 
tance maritime traders (and their clients) of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. If these cups 
indeed take their departure from Early 
Bronze Age Syrian prototypes (above; for pos- 
sible additional evidence see Larsen and 
Meller [1991] below, this excursus), that 
should say something about the leading role 
of, say, Byblos in promoting seafaring trade by 
the Early Bronze Age, an inference that no 
longer seems so farfetched. 
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That these customs would, in the case of 
Tell el-Dabca (Bietak 1991b) and Tell el- 
Maskhuta (above), also extend to rituals 
involving gods and the dead seems little more 
than the logical extension of a useful social 
device for bridging social barriers into that 
territory bounded by human finitude and 
death.*! In this connection it is instructive to 
review, briefly and selectively, the iconogra- 
phy of seals from the Old Assyrian trade with 
Anatolia. Here we can deal only with a limited 
selection—conveniently, those recently pub- 
lished by Larsen and Maller (1991). Items 
considered especially relevant are italicized. 
Items of interest in a second connection 
(below) are bold faced.*? 

Seal A on Oslo Tablet No. 32.466a, which 
had two sealings, is a remarkable Old Baby- 
lonian seal with, however, no particular rele- 
vance to us. Seal B is an Anatolian seal featur- 
ing “a standing beardless male figure with stri- 
ated hair or cap, dressed in a long robe cover- 
ing both legs, holds a staff in his hand. Before 
him, from top to bottom, a dot, an oval «dot» 
with a linear extension, and a couchant goat. 
Above the goat’s head a bird’s head on a long 
neck, a crouching monkey, and another long- 
necked bird’s head. Below this symmetrical 
group, in front of the goat, are a «skele- 
tonised» animal’s head, a striding lion, and a 
slender vase with spout and handle. Three seal 
impressions, A-C, appear on Tablet FT 1. Seal 
A, in Old Assyrian style, features a “deity, ball- 
staff, worshipper in fringed robe open at the 
front, suppliant goddess in front of a figure in 
cap and flounced dress, holding a cup, seated 
on a cushioned stool on a podium resting on 
two small lions standing back to back. In front 
of the seated figure is a disc in a crescent and 
a small nude (?) man, reversed [head to 
foot]” (Larsen and M@ller 1991: 246). Note: 
for brevity, in what follows we will largely 
ignore the presenting deities and worshiper 
typical of most of these seals,°3 and concen- 
trate on features of interest to the subject 
matter of the present study; bold faced items 
will not be bold faced in a subsequent appear- 
ance. The seated male figure in Old Assyrian 
Seal B “holds a cup in his hand and from a ring 
around his wrist a pan of balance is hanging. 
Above his hand a bull-altar.” Larsen and 
Moller cite five Akkadian and Anatolian paral- 
lels to the scales (in these cases in the hand of the 
worshiper). In Seal C, of Anatolian style, “a 
kneeling nude hero supporting on his raised 
arms a crouching monkey holding a cup... {and] 
a small man in a long robe with a spouted vase 
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before a seated god with a cup in his hand and an 
axe against his shoulder.”34 In the drawing [Fig. 
7.7 C], above the seated deity’s hand is a star 
disk in a crescent. The envelope of FT2 had 
six sealings: Seals A-E. In A, a recut “seal of 
Ur II date with a nude hero added in Old 
Babylonian style...a... seated... king in cap 
and robe, holding a cup... . Disk in crescent” 
above his hand. Seal B is Old Assyrian; “...a 
seated figure in cap and flounced robe, holding a 
cup, on a cushioned stool. In front of him a 
small man in a cap and long dress, arms at 
waist. Two drillings around his hand, a [star] 
disk in a crescent with a star on either side, a 
drilling and a vase(?) between the heads of the 
three main figures.” Seal C, in Syrian Colony 
style: “A bull-man extends his arms towards a 
nude woman, head in profile to the right, two 
kids emerge from her shoulders. Between 
them is a crouching monkey. A [full scale] man 
in an open Syrian bordered robe and cap with point 
in front pours liquid from a spouted bowl into a 
container [drawn as a round-bottomed cup] held by 
a small man in cap and bordered robe. In front of 
the head of the former is a hare. A bearded god in 
horned tiara and flounced dress seated on a cush- 
toned Stool. A bird drinks from the cup he 1s 
holding. [Star] disk in crescent. On top of the 
inscription a couchant bull with six dots 
above his back... [This] particular seal is 
known in two versions [being later modified] 
by Assur-nada...” In the indistinct Old 
Assyrian Seal D, the seated figure with cup 
appears. Aside from including a vase (Seal E), 
Seals E and F offer little of interest to us, fea- 
turing combat rather than worship scenes. 
Tablet FT 3 has three sealings, A-C. Seal A is 
Old Assyrian in style, and includes the seated fig- 
ure in cap and flounced dress holding a cup, with 
a disk in crescent before him. Seal B, also Old 
Assyrian, is a three-party presentation scene 
with the same seated deity, holding a cup, “crouch- 
ing monkey between the goddess and the seat- 
ed figure.” Seal CG, in Syrian Colony style, fea- 
tures “from right: a small kneeling man with 
hand raised to an unclear object, a drilling 
above his knee; on his head a [long-tatled] 
crouching monkey touching an unidentifiable 
object. Worshiper in cap and fringed robe 
with oblique seam, arm at waist, hand raised; 
«spruce» below, triangle above; supplant god- 
dess with three obscure objects in front of 
her; the [parallel] sealing on KUG 10 has a 
vase(?) above and a scorpion below. A bull- 
altar with a cone on the rump on a podium 
above, two profile heads below; a big jar with 
three drinking tubes on a cross-legged [stand], a 
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disk in a crescent above it, a bird below; a seat- 
ed figure in flounced(?) robe and cap, a long lock of 
hair on his back, holding a cup and drinking from 
a tube. An unclear object in front of him” 
(Larsen and Mgller 1991: 245-252, figs. 
7-16). 

Suffice it to say that the consistent emphasis 
on ceremonial drinking everywhere but in the 
combat scenes, an emphasis strongly embell- 
ished in the Syrian Colony style seals, together 
with the traders’ balance, and the monkeys, 
surely available only through trade with Africa 
via Egypt,3> which are present mainly, but con- 
sistently, in the Anatolian and Syrian Colony 
seals, together with the Old Assyrian seal on 
FT3 Sealing B, make a persuasive case for 
arguing that highly emblematic aspects of 
early second millennium trade were key fea- 
tures of the glyptic art favored by Old Assyrian 
traders resident in Anatolia. The presence of 
the monkeys is, to my mind, decisive proof for 
well-established massive trafficking (monkeys 
must have made up only a small, if memo- 
rable, fraction of the actual trade) between 
Egypt and the north, with Byblos (where rep- 
resentations of monkeys and apes played a sig- 
nificant role in the plastic arts) as the logical 
northern port of trade.56 Another trade link 
between Egypt and Anatolia of this period is 
witnessed in the use of hippopotamus ivory 
for the nineteenth- to eighteenth-century 
Cappadocian ivories (Caubet 1991). In this 
general context, the concatenation of trade, 
throne, drinking vessels, and “apes” (to say 
nothing of a suppliant queen and lions on the 
podium/dias[?]) in I Kgs 10:1—22 (see the 
bold-faced items, and their parallels, above), 
may be of more than passing interest in terms 
of the topoi of traders’ traditions. (End of 
Excursus 1) 


In many other cases (the wheel-worked hole-mouth 
cooking pots [Bietak 1991a: fig. 11:10-11; see our PI. 
7.6, etc., below], the juglet series), the materials are so 
widely distributed as to be pancultural over the entire 
area of Syria-Palestine. Further close study may reveal 
other regions or localities donating formal patterns to 
the cultural mix that was the population of ancient 
Avaris, but it seems incontestable that this population 
had its own particular mix of potting traditions and 
building traditions (again, probably eclectic), and in 
particular, worshiped its own gods in temples for the 
most part either of non-Egyptian design, or of Egypt- 
ian origin with non-Egyptian features. Initially, burials 
were kept close-in to the site, as seems to be the case 
elsewhere with immigrant cultures during the period 
(e.g., Tell el-cAjjul, Megiddo, Tacanach, Gezer). 
Despite the wide gap left by “invisible” imports— 
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woods and craft woodwork, textiles of all kinds, spices 
and incense, grain and legumes, etc., oils, fats, and 
unguents, drugs and medicines, feathers, hides and 
worked leather goods, industrial goods such as emery 
(Veenhof 1991) and ochre, pigments and binders, 
exotic animals, etc.—there is abundant evidence for 
containerized trade (amphorae and juglets from Syria 
and, particularly for the later period, Southern Pales- 


tine; see P. McGovern, this volume), copper and tin | 


for the making of tin bronze, importations of craft- 
manufactures such as battle-axes, elaborate daggers, 
highly crafted bronze belts, and jewelry—or local pro- 
duction of these items. Other imports may include 
gold, lapis lazuli, and turquoise (below), which would 
have been sufficiently common in the Egyptian con- 
text of the second and third millennia B.C. to have con- 
ferred “invisibility” on newly imported supplies.3? 
Other markers of international trade include a signifi- 
cant quantity of silver, notably lacking in typical Egypt- 
jan contexts prior to the Third Intermediate Period, 
the odd bit of Aegean or Cypriote pottery, usually as a 
container for some special liquid, respectively possibly 
scented oils (Leonard 1981) or tincture of opium 
(Merrilees 1962, 1968 with respect to Base-Ring Ware 
juglets, but surely an older commodity than that), a 
few cylinder seals from Northern Syrian contexts, and 
so on.38 
More dimension is added by considering Kamose 
II’s description of the harbor at Avaris: crowded with 
“... [Three hundred] . . . ships of new cedar, filled 
with gold, lapis lazuli, silver, turquoise, and countless 
battle-axes of metal, apart from moringa-oil,*9 incense, 
fat, honey, itren-wood, sesedjem-wood, wooden planks, all 
their valuable timber, and all the good produce of 
Retenu” (Pritchard 1969: 554-555). This clearly is not 
an exhaustive list, and may only refer to status goods of 
interest to the Upper Egyptian court. Raw materials 
like copper, tin, and glass ingots, such as were borne 
by the only slightly later Ulu Burun (Kas) shipwreck, 
could have been insufficiently noteworthy for com- 
ment, to say nothing of bulk commodities such as wine 
and, perhaps, if “moringa-oil” is the correct transla- 
tion, the more ubiquitous olive oil. Suffice it to 
observe that the multitude of Southern Palestinian 
amphorae documented as imports at Tell el-Dabca and 
Tell el-Maskhuta and other sites in the Wadi Tumilat 
were hardly limited to “incense, fat, honey, and 
moringa-oil.” The key point, however, is that at some 
time during the shipping season, roughly from May to 
October (Casson 1984: 25), 300 cedar ships (1.e., 
North Syrian ships) are in harbor with characteristic 
exports of Retenu. Given the size and carrying capacity 
of the Ulu Burun shipwreck (Bass 1986, 1987; Bass, 
Frey, and Pulak 1984; Pulak 1988; Bass, Pulak, Collon, 
and Weinstein 1989) only some 250 years later—a 
capacity which we have no reason to regard as excep- 
tional—the staggering fact that 300 seagoing vessels 


could simultaneously be in port points to a—probably 
the—key economic significance of Avaris.4® Despite its 
recent, and in my judgment disastrous, emergence as a 
political power in the region, whether invited by inter- 
nal Egyptian weakness or as the result of a power grab 
by some Amorite warlord, Avaris was, first and foremost, 
a port-of-trade. This is hardly a radical notion. Indeed, it 


_ has long seemed to have been as much on the fringes 


of Bietak’s thinking as of mine, and that of many, per- 
haps most, scholars.4! One major problem is that, as 
historians, philologians, and archaeologists, we have 
all been locked into Karl Polanyi’s deceptively simple 
notion that, somehow, the ancient world operated 
under an entirely different set of economic rules than 
the modern: in two words, “marketless trade” (19577) .42 
Thus, Egyptian kings gave gifts to other kings, and 
either received gifts in return or coerced such gifts. 
Mirabile dictu, enough copper, and later, tin, came into 
Egypt by this means to provide tools and weapons for 
however many hundred thousand or million individu- 
als, and enough wood came the same way to build 
Nile, funerary, and oceangoing ships, coffins, interior 
paneling, furniture, and so on, for the king and a huge 
bureaucracy of nobles and priests. All essentially for 
free 

One only has to remember how incredibly unsuc- 
cessful Wen-Amon was in trying to invoke this princi- 
ple in later years to realize how unrealistic it is 
(Pritchard 1969: 27-28). Effectively, Zakar-Baal says 
“Unless you pay the going rate, nothing will be done.” 
He then has “the journal rolls of his fathers brought, 
and he had them read out in my presence, and they 
found a thousand deben of silver44 and all kinds of 
things.”45 Zakar-Baal continues: “Iam not your servant! 
I am not the servant of him who sent you hither.” 
Eventually a deal is struck whereby seven (7) hewn tim- 
bers are sent as an advance shipment to Egypt, Wen- 
Amon’s continued presence in Byblos being surety for 
the eventual payment, and, in Wen-Amon’s own words 
“every bit of the debt still (due to you)” is finally forth- 
coming “in the first month of the second season.”46 

Suffice it to say that the detailed written accounts of 
the Old Assyrian trade with Anatolia have completely 
demolished Polanyi’s hypothesis for the early second 
millennium B.c.,4? the exact period of our interest, and 
a great body of historical/ethnographic/economic 
anthropological research has revealed many more 
intelligible mechanisms governing international trade 
in antiquity right around the world. In addition to 
Larsen (1976) and Veenhof (1972), to which should 
be added, among others, Kraus (1979) and Charpin 
(1982), and articles in Charpin and Joannés (1991), all 
invaluable for exactly the period of the present study, 
two recent cross-cultural works, one historical, one 
anthropological, have greatly illuminated the mecha- 
nisms of premodern world trade through providing 
many examples in broadly diverse social and historical 
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settings. The first is a brilliant book by Philip D. Curtin 
of Johns Hopkins University, Cross-cultural Trade in 
World History (1984); the second, edited by Stuart Plat- 
tner, is the first major textbook of economic anthro- 
pology to appear since the 1970s: Economic Anthropology 
(1989a). Both books constitute, in effect, a declaration 
of independence from the substantivism of Polanyi 
and others of his generation, based upon a far richer 
and more inclusive set of ancient texts coupled with 
more comprehensive historical and ethnographic 
resources. 

In addition to the operations of trade diasporas 
(Cohen 1971: 267; Curtin 1984: 1-3, n. 2) around the 
world and through time—lightly sketched below— 
cross-cultural research has made clearer the relation- 
ship between “gift-giving” on the part of an individual 
trader or group of traders and that of local rulers. 
Exact details would vary from culture to culture and 
through time, but the basic outline for the period in 
question is fairly simple (e.g., Berdan 1989: 89-107; 
for the ancient Near East, Curtin 1984: 60-75). In gen- 
eral, whenever foreign merchants came to a new cen- 
ter, they would be escorted to the palace, often by resi- 
dent members of their own community. There, the 
newcomers would make a great show of their goods, 
giving the king first choice, and, in general, making a 
gift of something on the order of 10% of the total 
value of the consignment. Gifts from their own rulers 
might be presented, or even represented, in order to 
enhance the stature of their mission. This “gift-giving” 
was, in effect, one of the taxes on their operation. 
Rapaciousness on the part of the ruler was discour- 
aged by the knowledge that channels of trade could 
quickly dry up, and the traders likewise were 
restrained by the certain knowledge that they existed 
only on sufferance. 

Following their presentation at the palace, traders 
were at liberty to dispose of the balance of their goods 
in the local market. Except for smaller players, this 
would undoubtedly have been accomplished through 
sales to the local mercantile community, who knew 
their own market intimately, and not through direct 
involvement in the daily or weekly markets (Berdan 
1989: 104, 107). 

For the most part, cross-cultural trade patterns in 
premodern (1.e., pre-industrial revolution) societies 
involved activity among a specialized—but often 
almost invisible (deliberately so) from a military-politi- 
cal perspective (Curtin 1984: 38)—group of entrepre- 
neurial traders: merchants, shipowners, “bankers,” 
and, most particularly, members of highly specialized 
“trade diasporae” of aliens from trading cultures—e.g., 
the Phoenicians, the Greeks (particularly the metzcs of 
the late eighth to first centuries B.c.),48 Jews, Arabs, 


and Armenians in the Middle Ages (and surely earli-' 


er), and, in recent times, Overseas Chinese and Indi- 
ans (in the Thailand of my youth, particularly Sikhs), 


resident in special quarters, suburbs, or cities of 
important producing or consuming regions for the 
express purpose of “doing business” in international 
trade. As Curtin puts it: (It was dirty work, but...) “in 
any case, long-distance trade required someone to go 
abroad and become a foreigner” (1984: 6, emphasis 
Curtin’s). Each of these diasporae and/or trading cen- 
ters in which they were resident had (or has) its own 
special traits, but some of the most common may be 
described. 

1. The colonies consisted of expatriate members of 
some trading entity (the trade diaspora) resident in a 
particular port, capital city, or colony for generations, 
usually completely familiar with the language, folk- 
ways, and culture of not only their host country but 
also enough of those of other foreign traders (perhaps 
through a common pidgin language, or lingua franca) 
to be able to act as effective agents of commerce 
between traders not only of their own ethnic stripe but 
also of other trading groups interested in dealing with 
the local powers-that-be and local sources of supply, 
disbursement, and distribution. These resident aliens, 
perhaps the bulk of the gerim, or "sojourners," of bibli- 
cal Palestine, acted as common merchants, middle- 
men, shipping and bulking agents, distributors, 
bankers, and so on, in support of international trade. 
Envy and suspicion on the part of the local communi- 
ties—note not only the biblical disdain for the 
"Canaanites"/traders of the biblical world but also 
common prejudices against Jews, Armenians, Syrians, 
Indians, expatriate Chinese merchants, and so on, in 
the modern and premodern world—often worked not 
only to enforce the cohesion of the trading communi- 
ty, but also served to leave commerce in their hands, 
since honorable men could hardly be seen acting in 
such matters. Note that the patron deities of mer- 
chants and traders often are also the patron deities of 
tricksters and thieves (Curtin 1984: 6). 

2. The members of these colonies lived for genera- 
tions in their communities, sometimes traveling widely 
in support of trade, in some cases steadily intermarry- 
ing with members of the host culture, and gradually 
becoming more and more acculturated (which only 
increased their effectiveness), even to the point of 
becoming nobles in their host country, without, how- 
ever, giving up essential elements of their own culture 
or otherwise losing their original allegiance to the 
trading diaspora of which they were a part, or losing 
their original tongue. Some of the mixed cultures 
eventuating from this process actually stabilized and 
became “new” trading cultures (Curtin 1984: 11-12). 
At other times, such residents made little or no effort 
to learn local tongues, all commerce being carried out 
in the merchants’ own language or some more conve- 
nient lingua franca (e.g., Europeans in West African 
trade enclaves: Curtin 1984: 12). 

3. A significant characteristic of these enclaves of 
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trading diasporae is that they almost invariably main- 
tain their own religion and customs, which serve to 
bond together the members of the diaspora across 
time and space. Here, Jews and Armenians stand as 
classic examples, but the principle is apparently nearly 
universal. At times the merchant settlers’ missionary 
activities had significant effects upon their hosts, as in 
the conversion of great portions of island Southeast 
Asia to Islam (Curtin 1984:12). 

4. Within the diaspora, persons at various nodes in 
the trading network had differing relative ranks, from 
the individuals at the termini of the dendritic branch- 
es to those at major nodes to those in the great centers 
of international trade, for example, Cairo in the 
medieval period. Similarly, within a particular center, 
the rank structure accommodated a spread ranging 
from the common traders in the marketplace to mer- 
chant princes controlling vast capital resources. These 
structures, although undoubtedly permissive of indi- 
vidual upward mobility, particularly as a result of 
patronage, often extended across centuries, as in the 
case of many of the great banking houses of Europe. 
Relations between merchant settlements are extremely 
variable, and, “to a degree, relations between nodes 
[of the trading network] varied with relations between 
the host society and the merchants in a single node. 
That is, where the host society dominated, the mer- 
chants were unlikely to develop formal political rela- 
tions with other merchant communities. At the same 
time, where the merchants controlled a settlement 
and its neighborhood [clearly the situation with Avaris 
during most of its life-span], it was at least possible— 
indeed likely—that they could have political relation- 
ships of some sort with other, equivalent settlements. 
But many other variations were also possible .. .” 
(Curtin 1984: 7). 

5. Trade colonies often involved members of rival 
trading networks. In most such cases, however, one 
group had the “inside track” and “foreign” (i.e., other 
expatriates’) concerns were mediated through mem- 
bers of the dominant community, some even specializ- 
ing in helping certain groups of such “foreigners” to 


| the exclusion of others (Curtin 1984: 2-12). 


It takes little imagination to apply the above, which, 
in varying permutations, Curtin has shown to be fun- 
damental to the conduct of long-distance trade among 
a wide variety of cultures around the world and 
through long reaches of time, to a wide variety of 
recently documented colonial outposts stretching in 
time from a late-fourth-millennium (Uruk period) 
Susan merchants’ enclave at Godin Tepe (Weiss and 
Young 1975) and a late Chalcolithic settlement of the 
Southern Palestinian Beersheba Culture in predynastic 
Egypt (Maadi: Rizkana and Seeher 1989: 49-56) ,*9 to 
Egyptian enclaves at “En Besor (Gophna 1976, 1980; 
Gophna and Gazit 1985, S. Rosen 1988; Schulman 
1976, 1980), Tel Erani (Weinstein 1984; Rosen 1988; 
Brandel 1989; Porat n.d.), and Tel Halif in EB I Pales- 
tine (cf. Ben-Tor 1986, 1991; Esse and Hopke 1986; 
Seger 1986: 46) ,5° with corresponding EB I Palestinian 
settlers at Maadi (Rizkana and Seeher 1988: 75),5! to 
Shortugai, an Indus Valley Culture colony situated 
near the lapis lazuli mines in Afghanistan, with several 
other Indus Valley sites in the immediate region 
(Francfort and Pottier 1978), “more than a thousand 
miles from the Indus heartland” concurrent with the 
discovery that “in the immediate vicinity of the Bolan 
pass, near the large prehistoric site of Mehrgarh, Indus 
sites have been discovered, their surfaces littered with 
Central Asian ceramics, while in Central Asia, in the 
excavations of Altyn depe, archaeologists recently 
reported the discovery of Indus inscriptional seals 
(Masson 1977)” (Lamberg-Karlovsky 1986: 203) .52 The 
extraordinarily well-documented Old Assyrian colonies 
in Anatolia (above) fit directly into this mold, and so it 
goes on into distributed trading networks in the mod- 


ern world. 


Above all, these new cross-cultural insights brilliantly 
illumine the situation in the Eastern Nile Delta, partic- 
ularly with respect to the function of Avaris, probably 
the most important external trading node in the 
proto-Phoenician “Canaanite” trading diaspora. But 
what role do Tell el-Maskhuta and the Wadi Tumilat 
play in all this? 


Hyksos Settlement in the Wadi Tumilat: 
A Maximalist Interpretation>> 


Against [a minimalistic interpretation, below,] . . . 
and proceeding from a wider perspective, it could be 
argued that the Asiatic settlers at Tell el-Maskhuta 
were positioned where they were precisely to receive 


(winter-spring traveling, see Groom 1981: chart, p._ 


147) donkey caravans—typical for the Middle Bronze 
II period—bearing goods from South Arabia and the 


Far East: incense, spices, and equatorial African prod- 
ucts. Except for gold and ivory, these are largely “invis- 
ible” products from the archaeological perspective; 
and, if the settlement was merely one link in a long-dis- 
tance trade network, it is not likely that—as opposed 
to “down-the-line” trade—any real quantity of such 
high-value commodities would have entered the local 
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economy. If it had entered the local economy, and 
gold obviously did, with incense also being a strong 
possibility, it would have been either through sec- 
ondary redistribution from Avaris or through side 
deals with caravaneers (e.g., Veenhof 1972: 26; Bergof- 
fen 1991), not as drop-off in through traffic. 

Many arguments ‘can be marshaled in support of this 
general hypothesis: 

1. The South Arabian traffic was the main reason for 
settlement in the Wadi Tumilat during the Late Peri- 
od, when a major canal was cut to expedite the trade. 
There can be no quarrel on this count, yet, except for 
a couple of dozen miniature limestone altars, a couple 
of possibly South Arabian miniature limestone sculp- 
tures, a few tiny Himyaritic/Philisto-Arabian coins, and 
the Tell el-Maskhuta Bowls, the physical evidence for 
the north-bound traffic is just as invisible as it is during 
the Second Intermediate Period. 

2. International trade is the most plausible explana- 
tion for the founding (above), and, indeed, for the 
continued prosperity of the Asiatic settlements in the 
Eastern Delta, which, in the case of Tell el-Dabca, 
became exceedingly rich and prosperous, with literally 
hundreds of ships involved in international commerce 
at the time of Kamose’s expulsion of the Hyksos 
(Pritchard 1969: 554-555; above). 

3. Hatshepsut’s famed voyage to Punt took place 
some seventy-five years after the expulsion of the Hyk- 
sos, probably not so much as an attempt to reopen, by 
new means, an interrupted pattern of trading (Urk. IV: 
344), but more by way of highlighting her personal ini- 
tiative in a spectacular “foreign mission” as an appro- 
priate surrogate for the sorts of foreign military cam- 
paigns through which Egyptian kings gained honor 
and wealth. The key aspects of that trade mission were 
summed up on the walls of her funerary temple much 
as Thutmose III’s military adventures were later embla- 
zoned on the walls of the Karnak Temple (Gardiner 
1974: 188). One of the goods received in that trade 
mission was cinnamon, at that time an export from no 
closer than Burma and Thailand (Casson 1984: 
225-246). 

4. In the absence of the cooperation of Upper 
Egypt, or the oases, and prior to the Hyksos domina- 
tion of Upper Egypt, the land routes of West Arabia 
and the Sinai—or, alternatively, the Red Sea routes— 
were the only avenues open to Delta-based exploita- 
tion of the eminently trafficable riches of South Ara- 
bia, the Horn of Africa, and the probably ancient 
coastwise trade with the Indian subcontinent and the 
East Indies. Given the gauntlet posed to overland 
trade by the large numbers of individual city-state 
rulers in Syria-Palestine (for Southwestern Palestine, 
see below), the economic advantage accruing to a cen- 
trally placed, unified Eastern Delta polity having simul- 
taneous access to both the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean trade routes would be enormous. 


5. Following the Hyksos domination of Upper Egypt, 
the Nubian-Nilotic trade routes may again have posed 
a more attractive alternative (as they had for Egypt in 
the Old Kingdom, Middle Kingdom, and probably the 
early part of the Second Intermediate Period, and as 
they would again for the New Kingdom through the 
first part of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty) to the oases 
routes or to the hazardous land routes of coastal Ara- 
bia and the Sinai and general inconvenience of the 
Wadi Tumilat. This consideration in turn may account 
for the discontinuance of Hyksos occupation in the 
Wadi Tumilat well before the end of the Hyksos reign 
at Tell el-Dabca, a phenomenon for which there is no 
other ready explanation. 

6. The great significance accorded the donkey in 
elite male burial rites, both in Southwestern Palestine 
and in the Eastern Delta, suggests an economy strong- 
ly dependent upon that otherwise lowly beast of bur- 
den. These burials are not typical for other MB II set- 
tlements in Palestine. The major parallel coming to 
mind is the prominence of horse-burials among the 
Scythians and other Indo-Iranian Steppe dwellers. In 
the world of the Middle Bronze Age, where long 
routes totally dependent upon donkey caravaneering 
snaked up to the Anatolian Plateau and along the 
route of the ancient Silk Road, it seems more likely 
that rites highlighting the interdependence of man 
and donkey reflected a major economic basis to the 
social order than some other, more obscure, causal 
agency. Else, why not have bulls buried before more : 
exalted tombs, and sheep or goats sacrificed before 
those of lower status? The answer seems to be that the 
donkey was, somehow, qualitatively different. By virtue 
of its centrality to the economy, it attained the status of 
a worthy offering. In this connection it should be 
noted that the numerous and unusually rich MB II set- 
tlements in the southwestern corner of Palestine (E. 
Oren, personal communication), which otherwise 
seem both anomalous and too closely spaced for the 
carrying capacity of the land, probably were servicing 
the northern fork of the same trade route that, as we 
have suggested, had also (earlier?) served the Hyksos 
interests in the Egyptian Delta, via Tell el-Maskhuta. 


EXCURSUS 2: UPON THE NATURE OF THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AVARIS AND 
MB IT SITES INSOUTHWESTERN PALES- 
TINE. 


It has been argued, mostly in oral presenta- 
tions and personal communication, that these 
closely spaced Middle Bronze Age sites consti- 
tuted (a) a state, which (b) controlled Tell el- 
Dabca as a dependency. I have problems with 
these hypotheses. Among other things, Tell 





el-Dabca was simply huge compared to any of 
these sites (Weinstein 1991: 108b). Whatever 
the intersite arrangements in Canaan, if there 
were any direct political linkage it would 
make more sense to see Tell el-Dabca as the 
dominant power and the Palestinian sites as 
the clients. But this is basically a political 
question, and one more appropriate for docu- 
mentary investigation, a resource largely lack- 
ing in the present instance (for what is avail- 
able, see Redford, this volume). 
Parsimoniously defined, archaeology deals 
with the distribution of artifacts in space, time 


being inferred from differential spatial distri- 


bution. Interrelatedness of sites and cultures 
is inferred from similarities in their respective 
material culture assemblages. At heart, this is 
a statistical question, although the answers are 
not always so expressed. For example, Short- 
ugai and the smaller sites in its Afghanistan- 
ian hinterland are deemed Indus Valley Cul- 
ture sites on the basis of their pottery, small 
finds, and, presumably, architecture, despite 
the fact that they lie more than 1000 miles 
from the Indus heartland (above; Francfort 
and Poitier 1978). On the other hand, Karum 
Kanesh is basically a Hittite suburb, with a uni- 
formly Hittite material culture complement, 
except in the matter of Old Assyrian seals and 
tablets, which betray the presence of expatri- 
ate Assyrian merchants living in their own 
quarter, organized in their own political struc- 
ture. Thus, if these Southwestern Palestinian 
sites had been closely linked to Tell el Dabca, 
with Tell el Dabca representing an intrusion 
of basically Palestinian forces/inhabitants 
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originating in these southwestern sites, as ~ 


opposed to merely having strong trade rela- 
tionships, they should have been closely relat- 
ed at the level of material culture. That is, 
McGovern, Fleming, and Swann should have 
been correct in their assertion that “the mate- 


ria] culture of the [Nile Delta] Hyksos was - 


coextensive with that of southern Palestine” 
(1993): 

Unfortunately, except at the level of Neu- 
tron Activation Analyses of individual careful- 
ly selected pottery items, mostly trade contain- 


ers (which should tell us something), excavat-_ 


ed at Tell el-Dabcea but thought to have been 
introduced to the site from abroad (the ques- 
tion being, “from where?”), this confident 
claim about cultural coex-tensiveness remains 
to be substantiated. Many or most of these 
trade containers, particularly of the later peri- 
ods, have been demonstrated to have been 
made of Southern Palestinian clay (McGov- 


ern, this volume). Presumably they arrived at 


Avaris in the course of long-distance ship- 
borne trade, but, except as characteristic emports, 
they do little or nothing towards defining “the 
material culture of the [Nile Delta] Hyksos.” 
To date, with the exception of Tell el-‘Ajjul, 
] have seen no serious presentation of the pot- 
tery of any of these sites.54 We do know that 
there were ass-burials at Tell el-‘Ajjul and at 
Tel Haror (Mackay and Murray 1952: 32-34 
with refs.; E. Oren, personal communi- 
cation), but these and, for example, weapons 
and jewelry typology, may be more extensively 
distributed than other cultural effects because 
of trading patterns, especially those involving 
a mix of shipborne trade involving Syria and 
the Phoenician coast and overland caravan 
routes involving, for example, inland Syria, 
the Transjordan, and South Arabia. Locally 
made pottery should be a far better indicator 
of identity or near-identity at the cultural 
level. For example: the first Sea Peoples settle- 
ments in the Philistine Plain were distin- 
guished by Palestinian-made Late Helladic 
IJIC:1b ware indistinguishable, except by Neu- 
tron Activation Analysis, from LH [IC:1b pot- 
tery at Kition and elsewhere in the eastern 
Mediterranean (Dothan 1989: 3-6), and the 
new settlers used Aegean-style cooking pots 
(Killebrew 1992). In this connection it is obvi- 
ous that mere parallelism between some ves- 
sels at, for example, Tell el-Dabcea or Tell el- 
Maskhuta and a few selected vessels at Tel 
Haror or Tell el-‘Ajjul would tell us very little 
more than, thanks to Neutron Activation 
Analysis, we already know: that the sites were 
in some sort of contact or trading relation- 
ship. Perhaps some traders from Palestine 
were resident in Egypt, or vice versa, but, 
unless the sites in Southwestern Palestine 
prove to be massively distinctive from the 
“classical” type-sites of MB II pottery typology, 
the Palestinian and Deltaic populations could 
hardly be inferred to be substantially identi- 


-cal, even with respect to some presumed “Asi- 


atic” component within the broader Deltaic 
group. If, on the other hand, the Southwest- 
ern Palestinian sites were massively distinctive, 
in a Deltaic direction, from those farther 
north, so that there was a broad and consis- 
tent relationship between the Egyptian and 
the Southwestern Palestinian sites with 
respect to the overall patterns of pottery in 
use at the respective sites, then it would be 
extremely hard to contest the inference that 
we were dealing with two different parts of 
the same larger social entity (see below) .5 
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Figures 7.11 and 12 give, provisionally 
pending final review of the data, the evidence 
for overall patterns of pottery forms in use at 
Tell el-Maskhuta during the brief span of Asi- 
atic occupation of the site.56 With the excep- 
tion of the flat-bottomed handmade cooking 
pots, we would assume that this distribution 
should, in general, approximate that of Tell 
el-Dabea later E/1 through early D/3. Within 
this context, and with respect to special forms 
discussed below, the crucial question is: to 
what degree do the vessel ware-forms, or 
“types,” in the Delta equal those from South- 
western Palestine? My present guess is that 
they do not. It is abundantly clear that, with 
respect to the classical MB IIB Palestinian 
repertory, (1) the Deltaic vessel ware-forms 
contain a large proportion of vessel types 
(e.g., the cups and beakers, and specific forms 


of carinated bowls, both thick-ware and thin- 
ware types) either not witnessed or witnessed 
only in extremely small numbers in the major 
bodies of published MB II materials from 
Palestine (e.g., Tell Beit Mirsim, Aphek, 
Gezer, Jericho, Megiddo, Hazor); and (2) the 
Delta sites, in particular at Tell el-Maskhuta 
where I command the data, either lack or 
contain very few examples of forms that rou- 
tinely appear in quantity in Palestine, such as 
shell lamps (small bowls and bases from bro- 
ken cups and bowls served instead), dipper 
juglets (their place may be taken by the 
beakers, suitably equipped with a loop of 
string), profiled store-jar rims, shoulder loop- 
handled jugs, and high-based or pedestaled 
thin-ware carinated bowls. It does not help to 
dismiss, for example, the cups and beakers as 
“Egyptian” forms, and thereby exempt them 
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Figure 7.11. Preliminary analysts of functional pottery classes as percentages of the total sherd count (excluding tomb-related 
materials) from occupational strata of Phases 1-6 of the Middle Bronze Age at Tell el-Maskhuta. 
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Figure 7.12, Preliminary analysis of functional pottery classes as percentages of the sherd count from each phase of the 
occupational stratification of the Middle Bronze Age at Tell el-Maskhuta. Tomb-related materials are not included. 


from the analysis. They are obviously excep- 
tionally important in the social and religious 
(Bietak 1991b) life of the Hyksos establish- 
ment in Egypt, whether town (Dabca) or out- 
lier (Maskhuta), and thus help to define one 
critical aspect of the material culture complex 
of that society (see Excursus 1, above). 

Thus, much hinges on what is essentially 
unpublished data from the Southwestern 
Palestinian sites, but unless, as we have 
already argued above, these data differ radi- 
cally in their composition from those of the 
standard Palestinian type-sites, at present I see 
few grounds for claiming any essential identi- 
ties with the repertory of the Delta, and many 
grounds for arguing an essential distinctive- 
ness. A major element in the decision should 
be the relative proportions between vessels 


like our cups and the rest of the repertory 
(below). I would take a preponderance of 
some other kind of drinking bowl or cup as 
supportive of the hypothesis that there were 
transcultural drinking rituals connected with 
maritime trade in the eastern Mediterranean, 
and also supportive of the hypothesis that the 
Southwestern Palestinian sites represented 
settlements of another (or more) trading 
group(s). A few of our cups might suggest a 
limited number of Avaris-based traders either 
resident or visiting. I could not positively 
identify either the round-bottomed cup or 
our beaker form in Duncan’s Corpus of. . . 
Palestinian Pottery . . . (1930), but the flat-bot- 
tomed form appears as 93D, with a “new 
form” from Tell el-‘Ajjul being added in 
Petrie 1934 (Ancient Gaza 4, pl. 48, no. 24Z5). 
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In our materials, this highly styled and very 
characteristic form (e.g., Fig. 7.2:5, 8), is the 
single commonest pottery form (see the 
graph in Fig. 7.11). It is also, presumably, 
equally important in the corresponding strati- 
fication at Tell el-Dabca (above). At first 
blush, it would appear that the adding of 
Form 24Z5 as late in the Tell el-‘Ajjul series as 
Ancient Gaza 4 should suggest that it was an 
unusual form at Tell el-‘Ajjul. Based on the 
drawings, I would guess that this example and 
the one drawn as Duncan’s Form 93D were 
both casual imports from the Delta. 

That the Southwestern Palestinian sites 
were major trading partners with Tell el-Dabca 
is beyond contention. In the unlikely event 
that the characteristics of these sites were 
closely to match those from Tell el-Maskhuta, 
including the statistical patterns of the 
ceramic corpus, it would then seem to follow 
that they should be considered as somehow 
coordinate with that site, that is, as outliers of 
Avaris. In that happenstance, to put things in 
their bleakest sense, one would require 
extraordinary warrants for maintaining that 
rank-size analysis (palace precincts, many 
temples, a variety of specialized living 
quarters, graded elite burial practices, 
disproportionately huge size) was, somehow, 
inapplicable to this particular body of data, 
and that the Palestinian tail should, against all 
reason, wag the Deltaic dog. 


To return to our analysis of Tell el-Maskhuta: simi- 
larly to the minimalist interpretation, which sees the 
settlement as being simply a small, peripheral, subsis- 
tence village of no particular importance in the Hyksos 
scheme of things, a maximalist interpretation of the 
occupation at Maskhuta also should be viewed within 
the context of the contemporaneous occupation of 
the Wadi Tumilat. As noted, the site was one of as 
many as five settlements established toward the center 
of the wadi. Ancient military bases and trade emporia 
were expected to be largely self-sustaining. Interesting- 
ly, the agriculturally more inviting western end of the 
wadi, as already noted above, was underexploited dur- 
ing the Second Intermediate Period. This perhaps may 
be explained by focusing upon the center of Asiatic 
power, which lay due north from Tell el-Retabah. 
From a caravaneer’s perspective, the known major 
sites of Tell el-Maskhuta and Tell el-Retabah are conve- 
niently positioned roughly a day’s distance apart. 
Departing Retabah, the route should have turned 
north, through the pass traversed by the modern road, 
toward Tell el-Dabea, with one yet undiscovered way- 
station intervening. The settlements and sherd scatters 
clustered near Tell el-Retabah may perhaps be seen as 


summer encampments (e.g., for the period, the king’s 
nawtm, or “seasonal camp,” mentioned in Leilan 
Treaty 4 [Eidem 1991: 206]), or even seasonally occu- 
pied habitation sites, located nearer suitable water 
sources and pasturage than those available in the 
socially isolated vicinity of Maskhuta. Given the model 
of strong central control suggested above, the cluster- 
ing of these sites in the near vicinity of Tell el-Retabah, 
presumably the residence of the local commandant, 
conforms well to the expected societal requirements 
(maximum feasible reduction of social distance) of a 
foreign element in a potentially hostile land. As above, 
the unusually large number of sherd scatters from this 
period could be interpreted as a reflection of either 
the presence of additional and possibly associated 
transhumant pastoralists in the region, or, more plau- 
sibly, the pastoralist aspect of a doubly-based pastoral- 
ist-agriculturalist subsistence system. In the case of Tell 
el-Maskhuta, some or many of them may account for 
the summer encampments of the population occupy- 
ing Tell el-Maskhuta during the winter. 

Characteristic of Middle Eastern peasant societies in 
agriculturally marginal areas, this diversification serves 
as a risk-reduction strategy on the part of the commu- 
nity or individual farmer against the ever present possi- 
bility of crop failure, whether as a result of weather, 
blight, pests, or enemy action. For the economy in 
question the already severe risk posed by the unmodi- 
fied Wadi Tumilat was substantially heightened by 
reliance upon only two storable crops, both winter. 
The cultivation of barley already spreads the risk some- 
what, since this can prosper upon poorer and more 
saline land than wheat, and requires less water. Follow- 
ing a mixed pastoralist-agriculturalist strategy, howev- 
er, greatly spreads out the risk by “bankrolling” agri- 
cultural surpluses (generally, the barley and legumi- 
nous fodder) in the herds and flocks, which then may 
be drawn upon in years of lean—or no—crop yields 
(for discussion and references see Hopkins 1985: 
248-261). 

The value of surplus wheat and barley crops, evi- 
denced by the multiple storage silos at Tell el- 
Maskhuta, and the meat and milk byproducts of the 
herding component for feeding and supplying the car- 
avans arriving from and returning to the long desert 
stretches of the Sinai and the Red Sea coast are obvi- 
ous, as is the economic benefit to be reaped from the 
enterprise, which, in addition to manufacturing opera- 
tions, probably also having to do with the overland car- 
avan operations, may have made the community not 
only independent, but economically well-off. In this 
light, the metal-rich burials, the summer decampment, 
the oversized cooking facilities, the multiple jar- 
emplacements stretching across compounds, the 
degree of military preparedness, the highly apparent 
degree of cooperation with the locally indigenous 
handmade cooking-pot population—who undoubted- 
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ly, for their tolls, forwarded the caravans’ progress 
through the Sinai—and the ranked degrees of rich- 
ness and clear status-markers present in the Asiatic 


community cease to be matters for puzzlement. 
Instead, they become positive indicators for site func- 
tioning and importance. 


Conclusions 


Taken as a whole, in its socioeconomic and histori- 
cal setting, the Asiatic settlement in the Eastern Nile 
Delta makes excellent sense, not as an adventuristic 
extension of Southern Palestinian settlement patterns, 
let alone an outpost of some hypothetical, not to say 
mythical, Southern Palestinian “kingdom” of clustered 
city-states, but as a major port-of-trade probably 
unequaled in the Eastern Mediterranean, unless Byb- 
los itself, as the presumptive mother city (no other 
port city readily commends itself) of the extended 
trade diaspora, was its better. As a major port-of-trade, 
Avaris linked, variously, at different times in its history, 
Upper Egypt and farther Asia and South Arabia via 
inner African trading routes and the entire length of 
the Nile, from farther Nubia to the Nile Delta, with the 
rest of the trading Mediterranean, including the Lev- 
ant, Byblos, Cyprus, the Aegean through to Crete, and, 
possibly, perhaps through intermediaries, points as far 
west as the silver mines of Spain. At other times, com- 
merce with Nubia could have been had, at tremendous 
cost, by way of the oases or, in the case of the period of 
Hyksos occupation of the Wadi Tumilat, directly with 
South Arabia via the overland caravan routes through 
the Sinai and down the Arabian coast. It should not 
escape notice that these overland trade routes are the 
same ones presumptively servicing the Southwestern 


Palestinian port city-states, some or all of which must 
have had resident members of the Byblian trade dias- 
pora. 

The obvious advantage of a port-of-trade giving 
ready access to all of Egypt (or Lower Egypt in case of 
a major break with Thebes) over ports in Southern 
Palestine, which would have had to do business in turn 
with Avaris, may indeed have given occasion for some 
enterprising Amorite king’s military conquest of Avaris 
and the setting up of the Fifteenth Dynasty. If so, it was 
a short-lived success, compared to the already long life 
of Avaris as a more typically apolitical trading node in 
a typical trade diaspora, currently the largest yet 
hypothesized for the Mediterranean basin before the 
rise of the Phoenicians in the first millennium B.c. 

At present, the Phoenicians serve as the most proxi- 
mate best model for our newly hypothesized second 
millennium “Canaanite” (in the fullest trade-related 
sense of that term) trade diaspora. In time, with more 
research, more survey, improved archaeological test- 
ing of hypothesized models, more shipwrecks discov- 
ered and scientifically excavated, and more explo- 
ration of peripheral areas, the Middle (and Late 
Bronze Age) “Canaanite” trade diaspora may well 
come to serve as our best model for its own offspring. 


Notes 


1. This study rests upon the collective efforts of all 
past and present members of the Wadi Tumilat Project 
(sponsored by the University of Toronto and the 
Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of 
Canada), both on site and in the laboratory. Special 
mention must be made of Phyllis (Graham) Holladay, 
who was Pottery Registrar and Camp Manager, creat- 
ed, entered, and edited almost all the pottery data- 
base, and was Administrative Assistant for the laborato- 
ry work until her death on July 6, 1993. She is sorely 
missed. Loretta M. James served as draftsperson and 
technical editor, in addition to working on the pottery 
and, especially, the mortuary data (first studied by 
Margaret A. [Wolfe] Van Dusen [1988]). Rosemary 
Aicher inked most of our small-objects drawings. In 


addition to contributions cited below, Patricia Paice 
read the manuscript and offered many valuable obser- 
vations. The plans were drawn in the field by Megan 
Williams. Our current working plans were executed by 
Julia E. Pfaff, our Senior Field Artist, working with 
Patricia Paice, under the writer’s general supervision. 
All the fieldwork involved in the 1983 Wadi Tumilat 
Survey was carried out under the direction of Carol A. 
Redmount. Pottery readings were by Holladay, Red- 
mount, Paice, and R. Theodore Lutz, the Project’s 
Field Administrator and Levels Surveyor. Graphics 
were generated by “Reflex II,” modified by L. M. 
James. Table 7.1 was generated in “WordPerfect 5.1.” 
Photos are mostly by James Peacock. It is a pleasure to 
thank many of the members (Dietz Otto Edzard, Grant 
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Frame, Douglas Frayne, Ronald F. G. Sweet) and the 
Director (A. K. Grayson) of the Royal Inscriptions of 
Mesopotamia Project, also sponsored by the Social Sci- 
ences and Humanities Research Council of Canada, 
for assistance in the use of their wonderful archive. 
Thanks are due Eliezer Oren for the opportunity to 
develop and present these materials, which will serve 
as interim publication of the Middle Bronze Age 
remains at Tell el-Maskhuta and in the Wadi Tumilat 
until the appearance of the final report volumes. 


2. Chief among these are (1) the publication of the 
second Kamose Stele (conveniently, Pritchard 1969: 
554-555); (2) Manfred Bietak’s 1966 and following 
excavations at Tell el-Dabca, ancient Avaris—see the 
extensive bibliography on Tell el-Dabca-Qantir in 
Bietak 1991b: 17-18; less exhaustively, Bietak 1991a: 
65-72); (3) J. Dorner’s survey, which included more 
than 850 core drilling samples, in the Tell el-Dabca 
region of the Eastern Delta (in preparation; see the 
precis in Bietak 199la: 28-31, including fig. 2); (4) 
our excavations at Tell el-Maskhuta, toward the east- 
ern end of the Wadi Tumilat (MacDonald 1980: 
49-58; Holladay 1982; 1987; 1988; 1992; Holladay and 
Paice in press); and (5) Holladay et al.’s 1977 and Red- 
mount and Holladay et al.’s 1983 surveys of the Wadi 
Tumilat (Holladay, Redmount et al. n.d.). 


3. Most usefully, Bietak 199la: 31-47, figs. 3-14; 
1991b: passim, see also 1989: 109-111; figs. 1-4. 


4. Philip 1989; Bietak 199 la: fig. 16. 


5. This chronology is presently available only in the 
broadest outlines, and will require much more publi- 
cation of stratified pottery groups from Tell el-Dabca 
and Tell el-Maskhuta than is now available to be really 
useful. Provisionally, see Bietak 1984, 1989, and espe- 
cially 1991b: 31-47, figures 3-14. For Tell el-Maskhuta, 
in addition to materials dealth with in this chapter, see 
the forthcoming publication of the Middle Bronze Age 
village (Holladay et al. n.d.). Apart from cross-dating 
by published materials from other parts of Egypt and 
the Eastern Mediterranean, the materials deriving 
from the 1983 Survey of the Wadi Tumilat (Holladay, 
Redmount et al. n.d.a) cannot be independently 
dated, but eventually will be datable in terms of forth- 
coming publications of the stratified evidence from 
Tell el-Maskhuta and Tell el-Dabca. In the field, these 
materials were dated with respect to the stratified 
materials from Tell el-Maskhuta, the survey materials 
being processed simultaneously with the tell materials. 
The fixing of this stratigraphically derived chronology 
by means of dynastically dated materials in Upper 
Egypt is, as Bietak has long pointed out (1984: 
472-474; 1991a: 28), presently best done through 
materials from Dashur, Lisht, and Mit Rahina 
(Dorothea Arnold 1982, 1988; Bourriau 1987, 1988), 


although the absolute dates maintained by Bietak 
(1984: 472-474; 1991a: 47-62) do not, as yet, com- 
mand universal assent (Weinstein 1992; Dever 1985, 
1991, 1992a, 1992b), and, indeed, appear unwork- 
able—as presently formulated—in terms of Western 
Asiatic relative chronologies, particularly those of 
Syria-Palestine. 


6. These are more directly attained through Bietak’s 
contribution to the present volume and the sources 
referenced there. 


7. For the phased typology of Tell el-Yahudiya ware, 
see Bietak 1991a: 45, fig. 12. 


8. The latter change, beginning in this stratum, is 
said not to be characteristic of the Levant. This is 
clearly inexact, as a quick perusal of, e.g., the Hazor 
publications demonstrates. See Yadin et al. 1958: pls. 
100:22; 121:8-9, 11-13; 1960: pls. 111:11-14, 16, 19, 
21; 1961: pls. 236:11-12; 239:18. 


9. Only two, plus one disk base, are shown in Bietak 
199 1a: 42, fig. 10. 


10. The paucity of adult burials, compared with earli- 
er phases, suggests the presence of yet-undiscovered 
cemeteries in new locations. 


ll. Bietak 199la: 43. With this description, compare 
the House in R7-R8 at Tell el-Maskhuta (Phases 3-6). 


12. Note some small clashes (below) between our 
materials and Bietak’s summary (199 1a: 31-47). 


13. Stratigraphic analysis of the MB remains at Tell el- 
Maskhuta has not yet been finalized. Phase citations in 
the present article derive from a detailed correlation 
of the balk drawings (which suffered at key points 
from late pitting) with notebook entries and archi- 
tects’ plans, conducted by Patricia Paice under the 
writer's direction. Some aspects of the analysis, espe- 
cially phasing of the buildings, are published in Paice 
1991: figs. 6-10, 12. 


14 “A large room in front and a double room in 
back, and situated within an enclosure” (Bietak 1991a: 
43, cf. p. 46 for Stratum D/2). 


15. Many of our tombs lay beneath late pits and exca- 
vations and therefore could not be dated in terms of 
surfaces from which the tomb pits were cut. 


16. This is interesting, in view of the greatly dimin- 
ished adult burial populations in later phases at Tell 
el-Dabea, and probably points to a general relocation 
in later Hyksos times of the main cemeteries to points 
farther away from the main occupational setting. 


17. William G. Dever comments that many of our 
forms approach Middle Bronze IIA/B transitional 
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forms (personal communication). 


18. In the Maskhuta system we registered all diagnostic 
sherds, mainly rims, bases, and handles, but also any 
other sherd clearly diagnostic of a specific vessel type. 
The sherd count is based on these registered materi- 
als. More sophisticated statistics can be developed on 
the basis of other recorded characteristics, such as the 
“percent of rim preserved” or “portions of profile pre- 
served” fields of the database. Further, see below. For 
the present series of graphs, we have limited the data- 
base to occupational materials that could be attributed 
to only one phase (e.g., “Phase 2” vs. “Phase 2/3”). 
Because we could not control the phasing of tombs in 
cases where subsequent pitting had destroyed evidence 
for upper levels of tomb shafts or overlying stratigra- 
phy, and because, in any case, tomb populations have 
their own distributions, sherd counts used in this study 
exclude materials from tombs, tomb-pits, or tomb 
shafts. Limiting ourselves to materials assignable to 
only one phase automatically eliminates walls lasting 
through several phases (e.g., “Phase 3+4+5”). Some 
relic materials will intrude because of the retention of 
one-period walls (necessarily made from older strati- 
fied debris). The more serious contamination evident 
in later phases (see below) has to do with bricky detri- 
tus from wall erosion, destruction, or 
replacement/repair plus raked-out constructional 
debris and earthen fills (see below). To eliminate bias 
toward the flat-bottomed handmade cooking pots, 
where any body sherd could be—and often was—con- 
sidered diagnostic, the statistics generating the graph 
in Figure 7.4 were based only on rim-sherds. Within 
the database as a whole, the average percentage of rim 
preserved for the handmade cooking pots (counting 
only sherds where the percentage was greater than 0) 
was 6.13 percent; that for the wheel-worked hole- 
mouth cooking pots was 7.34 percent. For Phases 1-2 
alone, the respective figures were 6.12 percent for 
handmade cooking pots (n = 73), 6.98 percent for 
wheel-worked cooking pots (n = 20). 


19. Carol A. Redmount, personal communication. 


20. From this perspective it may be suggested that in 
MB IIA-B Palestine the presence of these vessels in 
urban settlements—where they are nearly ubiqul- 
tous—also attests to social interactions with nonseden- 
tary/nomadic elements, heretofore generally unrecog- 
nized as a significant demographic element in the set- 
tled portions of that territory. It is important to 
remember that the Palestinian versions of these flat- 
bottomed handmade cooking pots usually have an 
applied plastic “rope molding” band just below the 
rim. This band is generally lacking in our materials 
(but see Pls. 7.10:13; 7.16:4, which have discontinuous 
bands similar to ledge handles). Our materials also fre- 
quently substitute “thumb” or “finger” marks (e.g., PI. 


—7.5:10, et passim) for the stick-made holes typical in 


Palestine. Stick holes, however, both completely and 
incompletely perforated, are also typical for many of 
our materials (e.g., Pls. 7.5:11; 7.13:8-9 vs. 7.13:1-2). 
These regional differences immediately rule out any 
simple hypothesis involving a broad transhumance 
cycle for “local” pastoralists looping up into Palestine 
and then back again into the Western Sinai and the 
Wadi Tumilat, or any implication that one or the other 
group was engaged as primary carriers of some sort of 
trans-Sinai trade, although it by no means rules out 
down-the-line or hand-to-hand trading activities, par- 
ticularly those involving resources, including slaves, of 
the Southern Negeb, the Arabah, and the Sinai (Ren- 


frew 1975: 42, 47, figs. 10, 11). 


21. In Phase 5, hearths were present both in the main 
room and in the small southeastern room of the R7-8 
house (above, see Fig. 7.6, upper right), suggesting 
occupancy by two nuclear family groups, one being 
possibly only one or two individuals. 


22. Sites 73 (Saft el Hinna) and 75, lying in the Delta 
immediately outside the eastern mouth of the Wadi 
Tumilat, are not included in the analysis that follows. 
It is not impossible that they controlled—or at least 
monitored—access to the wadi from the west. 


23. Through the kindness of Bonnie Magness-Gar- 
diner, I saw a half-dozen sherds of one particular type 
of heavy carinated bowl rim (we had many different 
types) among the later materials from Tell Hayyat, in 
the Jordan Valley, being studied at Bryn Mawr. All 
told, Magness-Gardiner estimates that she may have as 
many as a dozen of this type, which appear to be of 
local fabric. Contrary to her opinion that they repre- 
sent indigenous forms, however, it seems to me that 
they represent an insubstantial, ultimately unsuccess- 
ful, influence on local potting styles of vessels deriving 
from small-scale market trade in subsistence items 
from Syrian sites in the north. Unquestionably, the 
entire class of vessels has a long and powerful history 
in Middle and Northern Syria, and almost no purely 
Palestinian attestation. Thus, where these do occur, as 
in this case within the Jordan Valley, surely an impor- 
tant trade corridor during the MB period, they seem 
to represent northern diffusionistic behavior of no 
great or lasting local significance. For the mechanisms 
involved in this kind of localized peddler trafficking 
through a series of market days, see Wood 1990: 
54-76. 


24. We probably are not seeing socioeconomic phe- 
nomena in anything like their actual complexity. It is 
now assured that foreign traders of the Old Assyrian 
Period were much more widely distributed in their 
host countries or city-states than we once believed. See 
Veenhof (1991) for evidence of Assyrian merchants in 
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Old Babylonian Sippar and Eidem (1991) for a treaty 
(the first of its kind to be published)—ca. 1750 B.c. 
according to the Middle Chronology—governing the 
Assyrian karum at Tell Leilan in Syria, ancient Apum, 
and other karums at the same site, including those of 
the local Habur towns of Suna, Amursakkum, and 
Khat (Eidem 1991: 192). If this evidence is so slow in 
coming from areas where clay tablets exist in such 
large numbers, it is readily apparent that we cannot 
demand written textual proof for traders and trade 
colonies in areas in which written documents are 
either scarce or nonexistent. The “proofs” in these 
cases will necessarily be (a) archaeological, (b) infer- 
ential, and (c) more equivocal than we might like. Nor 
do we have any warrants for assuming that such prac- 
tices unaccountably ceased with the passage of the first 
half of the second millennium. 


25. Cf., however, the Middle Bronze Age site of Tell 
Hayyat, in the Jordan Valley (B. Magness-Gardiner, 
this volume). 


26. For the possible bearing of these statuettes on the 
Cretan trade, see n. 36 below. 


27. I owe the observation and suggested interpreta- 
tion to Loretta James. 


28. There does seem to have been one heavy destruc- 
tion, perhaps by earthquake, during a period in which 
the site was unoccupied (below). 


29. For initial discussion and some illustration, see 
Hankey 1993. For a sensitive and perceptive analysis of 
the complex relationships between the Cretan and 
Theran frescoes and those from Tell el-Dabca, Alalakh, 
Mari, and the new materials from Kabri, including the 
possible historical reconstruction suggested by these 
relationships, see Shaw n.d. 


30. Regarding the unsuitability of pottery remains as 
an index of trade relationships, see Watrous 1992: 
169-170 with references. The remainder of that chap- 
ter demonstrates what can be done with respect to 
trade relationships and the directionality of trade on 
the basis of a mix of textual and artistic data, historico- 
ethnological data, and archaeological data (largely, 
but not exclusively, pottery). For a somewhat dated 
summary, from the Aegean perspective, of Minoan 
and Cycladic trade with Egypt, see Weiner 1984: 
17-18. In the future, both Jacqueline Phillips and Eric 
Cline should be exhaustively consulted (both unpub- 
lished dissertations). As I understand them, having 
read Phillips (1991), but having had access only to arti- 
cles (Cline 1987, 1991b) and presentations by Cline, 
the dissertations of Cline (1991a) and Phillips (1991) 


work out the relationships between the Aegean and 


the ancient Near East with differing presuppositions, 
with ‘Cline stressing, in almost classic fashion, connec- 


tions at points in time giving strong weight to the dat- 
ing of objects in their countries of origin, and Phillips 
allowing much more place for the sorts of “antiquities 
trade” evidenced, e.g., in the seals and gems of the Ulu 
Burun shipwreck, and dating objects (and, hopefully, 
the date of their transport) by their chronological 
placement and/or their effect upon locally produced 
artifacts (thus coping with “missing” prototypes) in the 
archaeology of the country in which they were found. 
The difference in perspective may, on occasion, be the 
difference between seeing the Thebes cylinder seal 
hoard as “Royal Gift” and seeing it as “yesteryear’s glo- 
rious scrap.” 


31. For the Minoan, Mycenaean, and Cycladic evi- 
dence touching on conical cups and cult (“ritual”) or 
death (“tombs”) see Wiener 1984: 20. 


32. The writer is acutely aware of the pitfalls for the 
uninitiated in this area, as in other specialized areas of 
ancient Near Eastern Studies; see Dominique Collon’s 
declination to speculate on “the meaning of the scenes 
depicted on the seals” in her very useful introduction, 
First Impressions: Cylinder Seals in the Ancient Near East 
(1987: 7). The point that must be made, however, is 
that archaeologists are (or should be) in command of 
data and defensible archaeological perspectives on 
ancient life every bit as hard-won as philological or 
glyptic insights. If the territorial imperatives are 
obeyed, whether from cowardice or inertia, it is hard 
to see how any genuine synthesis (differently viewed, a 
set of potentially testable hypotheses tied into some 
sort of story line) can ever emerge. It is my present 
understanding that Assyriology (especially subdisci- 
plines like Old Assyrian Trade), Syro-Palestinian his- 
torical and textual studies, Anatolian Studies, and 
Egyptology all have a great deal to learn from and to 
teach the various archaeologies and anthropologies, 
including anthropologically oriented cross-cultural 
archaeology. Archaeology deals with the rubbish of 
everyday—and not so everyday—existence, that same 
existence that produced texts and images and artifacts. 
To rightly understand the one, one must attempt to 
understand the others. It seems to me that, to have any 
hope whatsoever about doing this intelligently, one 
should first be very well grounded in one or another 
aspect or level of one of the interpretive disciplines 
(e.g., the archaeology of “X”, Royal Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions of the “X” period, Old Assyrian Trade, one peri- 
od and area of glyptic, Aegean Studies, or whatever) 
and then take chances by working, however amateur- 
ishly, with the results of others’ scholarship in all the 
related areas. It is my hope that, in so doing, I will at 
least contribute to the formation of some testable 
hypotheses in the areas I must pirate. As a minor case 
in point: this essay attempts (below) to delineate an 
archaeologically inferred process capable of (among a 
great many other things) introducing more than a few 
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African monkeys into Syria, Mesopotamia, and Anato- 
lia, something potentially as valuable for others 
(Assyriologists, specialists in the glyptic of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Anatolia, and specialists in long-dis- 
tance trade) as their—gratefully pilfered—studies have 
been for me. 


33. The definitive study of the Mesopotamian presen- 
tation seals is that of Martha Haussperger (1991). For 
the seated (deified) king holding a cup in his out- 
stretched hand as a standard motif in these seals, see 
pp. 101-104. I owe the reference to Douglas Frayne. 


34. In contrast to the deified king, seated deities have 
a wide variety of attributes (Hausperger 1991: passim; 
Collon 1987). That the cup was deliberately chosen in 
these particular instances seems a reasonable infer- 
ence. 


35. Interregional trade between Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Anatolia is the subject of a useful short lecture by 
Mellaart (1982), which concentrates primarily on 
ceramic evidence as a means of establishing these rela- 
tionships and a relatively few raw materials as the bur- 
den of the trade. The longer distance the traf-ficking, 
however, the less useful pottery may become as a trace 
element (Watrous 1992, n. 30 above). The Ulu Burun 
Shipwreck (Bass 1986, 1987; Bass, Frey, and Pulak 
1984; Bass et al. 1989) shows something of the great 
diversity in goods actually traded, quite apart from 
those things (fabrics, hides, wood and wooden prod- 
ucts, etc.) that did not survive. 


36. See Dunham 1985, esp. p. 239; I owe the refer- 
ence to Douglas Frayne. Phillips (1991: 236-257) 
intensively surveys the data suggesting importations of 
apes and monkeys—or their representations—into 
Crete, seeing, in all probability, the importation of 
Egyptian baboon figurines as the inspiration of Pre- 
Palatial Cretan representations (down to some time in 
the Twelfth Dynasty), with, probably, monkey repre- 
sentations or possibly the animals themselves forming 
the basis for the art of the late Pre-Palatial to early 
Proto-Palatial (MM IA-B) periods. “The probability of 
actual importation of [apes; Phillips unfortunately uses 
the term generically for both baboons and monkeys 
(1991: 222)] . . . increases to virtual certainty with the 
Knossian frescoes of early Neo-Palatial I [MM ITJA, 
roughly the later 13th Dynasty to the early 15th and 
17th dynasties in Egypt]... . The Minoan fresco 
painters must have been able to observe the animals 
directly and combined various features of different 
‘apes’ and unrealistic embellishments, probably know- 
ingly, either for artistic or cultic reasons” (1991: 255). 
See also Cline 1991b. In the context of the Cretan 
occurrences, obviously coming about through long-dis- 
tance trade contacts, presumably with Asiatic traders 
operating out of Avaris, the discovery of two chalk stat- 


_uettes of baboons in the relatively limited context of 


the excavations at Tel! el-Maskhuta (one baboon 
squatting, the other squatting and holding her child) 
takes on greatly increased significance. 


37. Contrariwise, there is no certainty that any partic- 
ular portion of the loot taken by Kamose from the 
ships caught in the harbor at Avaris was in the process 
of being imported into Egypt. Given the complex trad- 
ing patterns and cargoes already identified with 
respect to ancient shipwrecks (Bass 1987; Bass et al. 
1989) and known from classical sources (Casson 1984: 
passim; 1989), it seems reasonable to infer that at least 
some of the cargoes—e.g., gold, lapis, and turquoise— 
included Egyptian goods, including the spoils of 
robbed tombs, destined for export to the Mediter- 
ranean trade. 


38. Tell el-Maskhuta had a limited subset of these 
items, in part for chronological reasons, but primarily 
because it stood at a much lower level in the rank 
structure of the trading network (below). 


39. Here, I would read “olive oil,” as the principal Lev- 
antine oil for export (with Stager 1985: 174-175 and 
against Ward 1991: 15). The vast numbers of amphora 
from the southern coast of Palestine imported into 
Egypt (P. McGovern, this volume) bespeak a volume of 
production and trade more appropriate to wine and 
olive oil (see Gitin 1989: 48-49 for the scale of the sev- 
enth-century agricultural intensification in olive oil 
production at Philistine Ekron) than to moringa oil, a 
specialist product noteworthy for its light taste and 
ability to resist oxidation. To borrow a tactic (which I 
reject in principle, below) of Ward (1991): since 
moringa trees grow natively in Egypt, Egypt had no 
need to import moringa oil. See now the excellent 
note by Lev-Yadun and Gophna (1992), which should 
put the matter to rest. 


40. To put this figure in perspective, consider that 
under Augustus Egypt supplied Rome annually with 
“5,000,000 bushels, ca. 135,000 tons, an enormous 
amount that filled fully one-third of the city’s needs 
[Aurelius Victor, Brev. 1.6; Josephus, B./. 2.386], and 
required the services of a merchant fleet larger proba- 
bly than any we hear of until the nineteenth century” 
(Casson 1984: 81; see also pp. 96-97). What was the 
size of this immense fleet? If we take a median figure 
for tonnage between the common and the biggest 
(100 to 150 tons and as much as 400 tons respectively; 
Casson 1984: 25), then it would have taken 571 boat- 
loads to accomplish the task of feeding Rome, say two 
trips each for 286 ships. Even at an average of only 150 
tons the fleet would have required only 1,000 voyages 


to accomplish its task. At two voyages per sailing sea- 
son (above), a 500-boat fleet could easily have accom- 
_ plished this “enormous” task. Casson’s figures for the 
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Puteoli-Alexandria-Puteoli run are 9 + 39 days (1984: 
15-16). Allowing for slower speeds—on the order of 
six knots in “a favoring wind”—for these slow but safe 
ships (1984: 25) and sufficient time for loading and 
unloading, there would still be more than enough 
time in the five-month sailing season to accomplish 
two voyages per season. Three may have been out of 
the question. On the other hand, ships were expensive 
and had to be laid up for half of the year; thus, during 
the shipping season operations were carried out with 


great efficiency: “ships .. . were spared storms. . . at 
sea... and when loading or unloading in port, ... 
delays caused by winter rains... . [They] profited from 


the long working days of summer. No outcries ever 
arose on account of those long summer working 
hours, inasmuch as the personnel of the harbors... 
were slave” (Casson 1984). Thus, in terms of raw num- 
bers, the number of ships in harbor at the time of 
Kamose’s attack ranged from fifteen more than the 
minimal number required for the Alexandria~-Rome 
grain trade to more than half of a very conservative 
estimate of the number required. That such a volume 
of traffic was only peripheral to some other economic 
activity actually driving ancient Avaris strains credulity. 


41. For discussion by an archaeologist for whom it has 
not been peripheral, see Christos Doumas’ popular 
article on the overwhelming evidence for intensive 
Aegean and eastern Mediterranean trade, necessarily 
seafaring, during the first half of the second millenni- 
um B.c., based upon the results from Doumas' and 
Marinatos’ continuing excavations at Akroteri (Thera) 
(1991: 44-48). 


42. We must take care to distinguish between reality 
(what actually happened in international commerce) 
and appearance (as matters were presented in the offi- 
cial literature). This point is well made in all the 
recent literature on the Old Assyrian trade and with 
respect to other documented instances of premodern 


trade (below). We must also distinguish between dif- | 


fering local arrangements in differing economies. For 
example, there is abundant archaeological evidence in 
Egypt for work-group-related distribution of grain 
and/or bread rations (for the Middle Kingdom, see 
Kemp 1986; and, for the Saite and Ptolemaic periods 
at Tell el-Maskhuta, see Holladay n.d.b). On the other 
hand, the evidence from ancient Israel and Judah 
works very much against any substantial level of redis- 
tribution of grain supplies—easily documented 
because of the large-scale storage facilities required 
(and, except for chariotry-related granaries and silos, 
missing from the archaeological record)—below the 
level of Palace and Military servitors (Holladay 1995). 


43. This is not to say that the palace and the temple 


did not engage in trade. See Veenhof’s discussion of 


“commercial operations organized by the [two] «over- 


seers of the merchants» [in Sippar] (perhaps also by 
the governor [of Sippar]) by means of which they trad- 
ed for the palace and the temple, selling surpluses and 
buying goods needed. . . . The palace required from 
traders taking part in these activities that they supplied 
half of the good/funds out of their own pocket” 
(1991: 302, n. 37, with refs. to Kraus 1979 and Charpin 
1982). ‘This is quite a far cry from “marketless trade.” 


44. In the Ptolemaic period, one deben (10 qd) 
equaled about 91 grams (Vleming 1980: 1199-1214). 
Thus 1000 deben of silver would have equaled about 91 
kg. At this rate, this one citation from the rolls equaled 
about 23% of the annualized gross profit (ca. 396 kg 
of silver) of the Old Assyrian overland trade with the 
Karum Kanesh (Veenhof 1972: 79-82, 85; Larsen 1976: 
89; Garelli 1963). 


45, This 91 kg of silver (Helck 1980: 1202), together 
with other goods (“six ships loaded with Egyptian 
goods,” Pritchard 1969: 27), seems to have constituted 
payment for a much earlier, and possibly larger com- 
mission, but presumably one comparable to Wen- 


Amon’s present quest, else the relevance to Wen- 
Amon fails. 


46. When Wen-Amon’s ship finally came in, it brought 
“4 jars and 1 kak-men of gold; 5 jars of silver; 10 pieces 
of clothing in royal linen; 10 kherd of good Upper 
Egyptian linen; 500 (rolls of) finished papyrus; 500 
cowhides; 500 ropes; 20 sacks of lentils; and 30 baskets 
of fish” as payment for the wooden components of the 
barque of Amon (Pritchard 1969: 28). Cutting and 
hauling this wood involved, in the story’s words, which 
must be assumed not to have been laughably wrong to 
the original hearers, the work of “three hundred men 
and three hundred cattle [plus supervisors ]” 
(Pritchard 1969: 28). It is possible that these timbers 
were all custom-hewn, if the initial consignment (keel, 
bow-post, stern-post, and four other hewn timbers) can 
be taken as representative of the whole. Note, in 
regard to Ward’s criterion governing acceptable trans- 
lations of items listed as being imported (into Egypt, 
in Ward’s examples), that Byblos had access to a sea 
full of fish, a hinterland fully capable of growing 
lentils, more than enough pasturage for cattle, and, 
since it was the largest shipmaker in the eastern 
Mediterranean, excellent access to materials for mak- 
ing ropes. This is not the point. The point is that all 
these things have economic value, some are prestige 
goods, and all are capable of being transported and 
stored for future use, redistribution, gift-giving, or sale. 


47. I.e., by the Old Assyrian period, market forces 
clearly were in operation in both Mesopotamia (pro- 
curement of trade goods, mostly textiles of Babylonian 
manufacture) and in the Anatolian heartland, where 
permanent trade colonies were maintained by Assyrian 
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merchants living in extramural communities in close 
connection with major Hittite cities. There were some 
20-22 of these colonies, perhaps 10 karum establish- 
ments, and 12 wabartum establishments (perhaps 
“colonies” and “trading stations” respectively: Larsen 
1976: 235-46; see also Veenhoff 1972: xxi—xxili, who 
cites only 3 karum establishments as archaeologically 
known at that time: Kanis, at the foot of the city- 
mound of Kultepe, and colonies at Boghazkoy and 
Alisar). In these colonies, the only archaeological clues 
attesting to the traders’ presence were their Old Assyri- 
an-style cylinder seals and trade-related clay tablets 
(Henrickson n.d.). This is not to say that, even in this 
milieu, royal gift-giving had no place, whether as bona 
fide gifts or contests between royal houses, as a way of 
opening up new markets (or a way of sustaining ongo- 
ing markets), or as a polite fiction on the part of inter- 
national traders. Even in our thoroughly market-dri- 
ven society, state gifts often mark the exchange of visits 
between high-ranking officials. 


48. The metics, forbidden to own land, were one of the 
three classes constituting classical Greek society, the 
others being freemen and slaves. In Athens, during 
the fifth century B.c., the metics have been estimated to 
constitute 10,000 inhabitants—not only merchants 
and traders, but also artisans of all types—as opposed 
to only 21,000 citizens (Curtin 1984: 77). 


49. Small finds registered from these remains were 
distressingly slim, but did include a model pottery 
churn of Chalcolithic type, the only one found at the 
site, a handful of local pottery forms, and tridacna 
shells from the Red Sea or Indian Ocean regions. 


50. The Tel Halif materials are the subject of an 
unpublished Ph. D. dissertation by J. P. Dessel, Near 
Eastern Studies, University of Arizona at Tucson. 


51. The crucial evidence is the presence of large num- 
bers of tabular/fan-scrapers and Canaanean blades: 
“for both of them Maadi is the southernmost point of 
their occurrence. . . . This is the first clear indication 
of the actual presence of people from Sinai or Pales- 
tine at the site, and it is admittedly unexpected, 
though other finds and features had indeed pointed in 
this direction” (Rizkana and Seeher 1988: 75). 


52. A much longer list of colonization sites, given in 
Lamberg-Karlovsky (1986), seems to point in exactly 
the same direction as the foregoing (although I do not 
read Lamberg-Karlovsky as implying this); i.e., long- 
distance trade and resource exploitation of neighbor- 
ing and distant lands through the establishment of 
colonial entrepots, each archaeologically recognizable 
as “a cultural complex characteristic of a well defined 
archaeological culture area .. . recovered from anoth- 
er distinctive archaeological culture area” (p. 194). In 
the case of societies principally existing as diasporas, of 


course, the cultural complex, as at Avaris or in the 


later Phoenician and Punic colonies, may not be quite 
so easily characterized as deriving directly from “a well 
defined archaeological culture area.” In these cases, it 
might initially be characterized as “having strong 
affinities with” more distant regions: e.g., Syria/Pales- 
tine, in the case of Avaris, or East Greece, in the case 
of late seventh/early sixth century Mesad Hashavyahu. 
To repeat Curtin’s capsule description of the process: 
despite the odiousness of it all, “long distance trade 
required someone to go abroad and become a foreign- 


er” (p. 6). 


53. The following analysis is based on the draft text 
for the forthcoming Wadi Tumilat Project 1. Surveys in 
the Wadi Tumilat, 1977 and 1983: Results and Archaeologi- 
cal Interpretation (Holladay, Redmount et al. n.d.). 


54. In all but rare instances, Petrie’s drawings of the 
Tell el-‘Ajjul materials give the exterior profile only, 
and are, in most cases, insufficient for contemporary 
analysis (Petrie 1931-1934; Mackay and Murray 1952). 


55. Ceramic ethnoarchaeology has moved con-sider- 
ably since the publication of Carol Kramer’s Pots and 
People (1977), which has often been misin-terpreted by 
nonspecialists as concluding that it is somehow incor- 
rect to associate particular shapes or decorative motifs 
with particular polities (flatly contradicted by Kramer 
1977: 104-105) or ethno-linguistic groups (p. 108). 
Among others, see Longacre (1991) and Kramer 
(1991), Ben-Tor (1991 and refs.), Anderson (1984), 
and discussions of some of the research methodolo- 
gies, especially those dealing with spatial analysis, in 
Orton, Tyers, and Vince 1993. 


56. The percentages are based upon sherd counts of 
“characteristic” or “diagnostic” sherds (mainly rims, 
but also bases, handles, and shoulders or even sherds, 
where these were diagnostic) of occupational strata 
(multiphase walls, tombs, tomb-pits and shafts have 
been exempted), and not upon “minimum number of 
individuals,” or Orton and Tyers’ “estimated vessel 
equivalents” or “pottery information equivalents” 
(Orton, Tyers, and Vince 1993: 166-181, with refs. to 
Orton and Tyers 1990 and 1991). Only vessels coming 
from loci assignable to specific phases (1-6) were con- 
sidered. That reduced the total number of examples 
in the database from 10,736 to 5,165. In connection 
with the foregoing, it should be noted that, if we 
restricted our analysis strictly to rims (present n = 
6,878, reduced to 3,361 by the selection process 
above), we would be able to specify exactly what pro- 
portion of the entire rim was represented in each 
instance, thus yielding unbiased “estimated vessel- 
equivalents (eves)” for vessels with rims preserved 
(Orton, Tyers, and Vince 1993: 168-172, esp. 
172-173). It must be borne in mind that these are pro- 
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visional data. As they presently exist, the functional/ 
stylistic attributions are essentially field entries, involv- 
ing input from many individuals, and must be 
reassessed against the field drawings on a case-by-case 
basis before they can be considered final. They are not 
bad, but they are not perfect either. As things present- 


ly stand, it is certain that “jars” and “store-jars” will 
interchange a good deal over the course of the final 
analysis; “beakers” are presently lumped together with 
“cups” (and “yjars”), and many “carinated bowls,” and 
probably some “platter bowls,” are reckoned merely as 
“bowls.” 
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STATUS MARKERS IN BURIALS AT TELL EL-MASKHUTA 


L12312 Fly (2) Caprovid batted. B28) 
Brick Tomb 4 - +1 Ud. (2) E(2)H-R(2 
L12321 Donkey D & Pommel 
Brick Tomb 17? es +2 Caprovid Axe 
L12507 Fly (2) Bis) 
Brick Tomb 4 mos + 2 Bes (1) 
Wad (1) 









L12272 Caprovid 
Brick Tomb A ve : 2 
L12317 M? Donkey 
Brick Tomb 14 yrs + 3 Caprovid 
R8079 HE(2) 
Brick Tomb 17 . +2 
Burial 1 
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Aliso : Tomb 


R1138 ay (1) Cap B20) 
Int=R1139 7 cs +2 apyrus astragal "G4) 
Brick Tomb Scep er (1) 


Table 7.1. Status markers in burials at Tell EL-Maskhuta 
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Table 7.1 cont.. Status markers in burials at Tell El-Maskhuta 
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L12170 X 
Canaanite Neonate or 
S-Jar | premature 


M 
50 yrs + 10 thoracic 
vertebra: 
aged Bos 
(Accidental?) 


L12135.3 X 
in Silo B8yrst2 


L12283 
in Silo 


Post-occupational Burials 


Inhumation 4yrs+1 











L2040 
Cist Tomb 


g 
23 yrs +2 
(Not robust) Caprovid 





R2054 Mammal 
Cist Tomb 33 yrs +5 (2) frags. & 
(Not robust) Fish 
(2) frags. 


Abbreviations: General: (n) = quantity. Headings: Cu= Copper, AE = Bronze, Stone = Stone Beads, Faience = Faience Beads. Tombs and 
Burials: \nt. = Interior Locus, F = Female, M = Male, X = Gender Indeterminate, mos = months, yr/s = year/s. Amulets: Pomeg. = Pomegranate, 
Ud. = Undistinguished or Not Identifiable, W3d = Wadjet-eye (Eye of Horus). Animals: Bos presumably a bull, Caprovid = Sheep/Goat remains © 
in tomb, Donkey = Donkey Burial at head of tomb, mssg = missing. Weapons, Ornaments, and Jewellery: A = Foil Armband, B = Bead, D = 
Dagger, E = Earring, H = Foil Headband, H-R = Hair-ring, P = Toggle-pin, R = Ring, T = Torque, Tb = Torque-like bracelet, Ud. = Not Identifiable. 
Scarabs: |= Inscribed, D = Design, U = Undecorated. | 


* See Holladay 1980: Figs. 66a-68. Our present interpretation (suggested by L. M. James) is that these items represent a post-robbery "restoration" 
gift to the buried individual. If this is a correct reading of the data, it serves to strengthen the general hypothesis that tomb offerings were considered 
important to the well-being of the deceased in their afterlife. Reconstruction of the events surrounding this ceremony might be as follows: The 
community returned from their summer encampment to find the tomb violated. To restore the integrity of the burial certain things had to be done: 
as with offering-pits, clean dune sand was placed above the broken mudbricks of the vault, the dagger, platter bowl, and ring-stand were put into 
position, and more clean sand was poured in before the robbers’ pit was backfilled. As in the cases of secondary burial (e.g., L2178), the integrity 
of the skeletal material seems of little moment, but proper burial and proper grave-gifts seem to be matters of great importance. 


Table 7.1 cont.. Status markers in burials at Tell El-Maskhuta 
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Burials at Tell el-Maskhuta: This tabular presentation of the data (we will 
deal with the pottery in the final publication) enables some interesting 
analyses. (1) Amulets: Amulets accompany only children’s burials; here, 
children from 4 + 2 months up to 13 + 1.5 years. All individuals 
accompanied by amulets were buried in tombs. Neonates and infants up 
to 4 + 2 months buried in Canaanite store-jars are not accompanied by 
amulets. Whether this is a function of their age or rank (the individuals 
buried in jars) is not certain. Our operative hypothesis is that it is the 
former. 


(2) Status markers in subadult burials: The rich gifts accompanying the 
child’s burial in Tomb L12312, as opposed to other burials of children, 
argue for hereditary rank differences (wealth or status or both) in the 
population. Status markers in the tombs of other subadults and children 
ranged downward from a gold headband, silver earrings, a ring(?) and a 
dagger in Tomb R8079, and a gold earring and beads in Tomb L12507 to 
silver and bronze ornaments and beads in Tombs H6026 (many silver 
ornaments) and L12736, to a bronze toggle-pin and beads in Tomb 
R1138/1139, only beads in Tombs L2232 (one bead) and R8060 (5 
beads), and none of the above in Silo Burial L12135.3, disturbed Tomb 
L12272, the Canaanite store-jar burials, or the post-occupation 
Inhumation R7037. 


(3) Tomb gifts and gender. Gender determination with these remains was 
difficult. There was only one tomb where an adult male could be 
identified with reasonable certainty (L12321). It included, in addition to 
weapons, a silver headband and armband, and scarabs. No toggle-pins, 
earrings (with one exception), or beads came from this tomb or the 
other tombs marked by donkey burials. One of the latter had a gold ring 
(L12317), the other had only a post-robbery (?) dagger (and pottery) 
offering (L2029/2188). This may bring into question the maleness of 
Burial 1 (“MP”) in Tomb R8079, which had, in addition to a dagger, 2 
silver earrings and a ring (?), plus a gold headband (but, like the older 
“F?” in the tomb, no beads). Alternatively, the youth of the individual 
might have been determinative with respect to the earrings, as it was, 
apparently, with respect to the Wadjet-eye amulet. These criteria also 
suggest that the “X” of Tomb R1026/1227 should be “F” (ud., toggle-pin, 
and beads), and that Tombs R2016 and L2178 (both “X”), might have 
been those of men (only a dagger and silver torque-like bracelet 
remaining, respectively). 


(4) Post-occupational tombs and inhumation in relation to non-tomb burials of 
the occupational period: It seems reasonable to infer that the post- 
occupational remains of Inhumation R7037 (and H6035?), and Tombs 


R2054, and L2040 represent a different population, closer to that of the 
two silo burials and Inhumations L2233 and H6035 (if not post- 
occupational) than to that of the mud brick tombs and store-jar burials. 
This seems probable on the bases of (a) the shared low degree of sexual 
dimorphism exhibited by the skeletal materials; (b) the different modes 
of burial practice from those of the bulk of the other burials at the site; 
and (c) an apparent tendency toward egalitarian treatment of the dead 
considering that the silo tombs and inhumations were probably 
servant/slave burials in the setting of the community of the Asiatic village, 
while the later cist tombs and inhumation probably were those of the 
indigenous nonsedentist population existing at some remove from the 
population centers of the Delta proper. Even here, Cist Tomb R2054 had 
2 scarabs, one of the most constant “markers” of the Asiatic tombs. Note, 
however, that such scarabs also characterize Palestinian MB II tombs, so 
they are by no means simply “markers” of “Hyksos” tombs. It seems 
reasonable to suggest that they are among the items traded by Avaris. 
Among the putatively “Hyksos” brick tombs, only the relatively richly- 
provisioned infant in Tomb L12507, the + 9 year-old of disturbed Tomb 
L12272, the robbed-out Tomb L2029/2188, and Tomb L2016 lacked 
scarabs (only 4 out of 17 burials in brick tombs lacked scarabs, yielding an 
incidence of 76% burials with scarabs, or, including the Canaanite store- 
jar burials, 6 out of 19 lacking scarabs, 68% having scarabs). Against this, 
among the post-occupational burials, only one cist tomb (R2054) had 
scarabs: yielding 6 out of 7 burials lacking scarabs among the silo burials, 
inhumations, and the two late cist tombs, for an incidence of scarabs in 
burials of only 14%. Other human remains include an inhumation in 
Locus L12236, a complete tibia of a 3-year old (+ | year) in R1084, the 
proximal portion of an adult radius in L12045, a proximal femur 
fragment in R6083, 3 identifiable bones of an adult of 19-40 years in 
disturbed Locus L3199, a proximal femur fragment of an individual aged 
13 + 2 years in disturbed Locus L12144, 2 vertebrae and a femur 
fragment of an individual aged 8 + 3 years in disturbed Locus L12130 
(both this and the preceding fragment appear somehow to be derivative 
of the burial in Silo L12135.3), and a maxilla fragment of an individual 
aged 6 + 2 years in disturbed Locus H8006. The inhumation aside, most 
of these would appear to derive from secondary disturbances of burial 
locations. 


In summary: Although tomb robbing has obviously compromised our data 
set, the above points seem to have support—and consistency—in what 
data remain, and, in our opinion, represent a reasonable “first set” of 
descriptors of burial practices among both “Asiatic” and indigenous (?) 
elements of the population of the Wadi Tumilat during the Seventeenth 
and early Sixteenth centuries B.c. 
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Plate 7.1. Tell el-Maskhuta: Platter-bowls (1-3, 4°, 5-6, 11, 14-18), bowls, and light (thin-ware) carinated bowls 
(19-23). Red slip/paint hatched, white slip/paint indicated by speckled tone. 
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Plate 7.2. Tell el-Maskhuta: Deep closed bowl (1), bowl bases (no. 5 is probably a jug base). 
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Plate 7.3. Tell el-Maskhuta 
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Plate 7.4. Tell el-Maskhuta: Heavy (thick-ware) carinated bowls of two major sub-types. 
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Plate 7.5. Tell el-Maskhuta: Flat-based and round-bottomed cups (1-9), flat-bottomed handmade cooking pots 
(10-11), and a fragment from a decorated storeyar (12). Doubled center-line indicates uncertainty regarding 


diameter. Note alternative treatments of finger-marks and stick-holes on the two handmade cooking pots. 
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Plate 7.6. Tell el-Maskhuta: Round-bottomed wheel-worked hole-mouth cooking pots, giving some indication of 
the range of variability. 
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Plate 7.7. Tell el-Maskhuta: Tell el-Yahudiya (1, 8, 9) and other juglets (2, 4-6, 10?), including a late cylindrical 
juglet and a comb-grooved juglet (nos. 3 and 7, respectively), beakers (11-15), and jars with inwardly folded 
rims (16-21; see also Pl. 8: 5, 14-16). 
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Plate 7.8. Tell el-Maskhuta: Jar and store-jar rims. No. 17 is the base of a small ring stand, similar to Plate 7.9: 
6-8. | : | 
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Plate 7.9. Tell el-Maskhuta: Egyptian “water-jars” (1-5), small ring stands (6-8), a large jug with handle to neck- 
ridge (9), a flat-bottomed handmade cooking pot base (11), and Canaanite store-jar fragments (10, 12). 
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Plate 7.10. Tell el-Maskhuta: Miscellaneous forms: Cups (1-2), kohl tube? (3), situla (4), chalices (5-6), juglet 
and painted jug (7-8), small ring stands (9-10, 9 possibly upside-down), nozzle and inlet ports of a pot-bel- 
lows (11), bowl with traces of attached tripod legs? (12), flat-bottomed handmade cooking pot with thumb- 
impressed plastic ledge-handle or decoration (13), cult-stands (14?—15). 
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Se scien aie pnimnan 
WTS Site Sherd Decoration/Feature/Cond. WTS Site Sherd Decoration/Feature/Cond. 
YR AreaNo. Form Ware Dia. ®%D. Exterior Interior YR. AreaNo. Form Ware Dia. @D. Exterior Interior 
1. 83 25.79.17 HMCP 72 2 6 | 8. 83 25.79.12 HMCP 72 18 6 | 
2 83 25.19.25 ©HMCP 72 19 5 | 9. 83 25.79.18a HMCP 72 22 7 ls 
3. 83 25.91.14  HMCP 72 24 6 | 10. 83 25.84.36  HMCP 72 20 7 | 
4. 83 25.8433 HMCP 72 23 6 RZ | 11. 83 25.18.25 HMCP 72 2 7 | 
5. 83 25.81.14 ©HMCP 72 24 4 | 12 83 25.93.22 HMCP 72 21 9 WW . | 
6. 83 25.81.9 HMCP 72 25 9 | 13. 83 25.18.9 HMCP 72 29 4 | 
7. 83 25.93.10 HMCP 72 23 7 RZ | 14. 83 25.78.9 HMCP 72 30 5 | 


Plate 7.11. Site 25: Birak el Nazzazat. Round-bottomed wheel-worked hole-mouth cooking pots, note red slips. 
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WTS Site Sherd . Decoration/Feature/Cond. WTS Site Sherd Decoration/Feature/Cond. 


YR. AreaNo. Form Ware Dia. %D. Exterior Interior YR. AreaNo. Form Ware Dia. %D. ~~ Exterior Interior 


1. 83 25.85.31 HMCP 72 2% 3 | 7. 83 25.80.292 HMCP 72 2 4 

2. 83 25.19.5 HMCP 72 2 12 | 8. 83 25.91.33 HMCP 72 32 5 

3. 83 25.75.9 HMCP 72 31 5 _ B/10 | 9. 83 25.78.23 HMCP? 72 29 4 

4. 83 25.75.13 HMCP 72 24 4 RZ | 10. 83 25.18.60 HMCP? 83 16 3 

5. 83 25.76.19 HMCP 72 24 5 RZ | 11. 83 25.78.22 HMCP? 72 29 5 
3 | 


6. 83 25.8457 HMCP 72 2 ww 


RRRRG 


RZ 


Plate 7.12. Site 25: Birak el Nazzazat: Round-bottomed wheel-worked hole-mouth cooking pots. 
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WTS Site Sherd Decoration/Feature/Cond. WTS Site Sherd Decoration/Feature/Cond. 
YR. AreaNo. Form Ware Dia. %D. Exterior Interior YR AreaNo. Form Ware Dia. %@D. ~~ Exterior Interior 
1. 83 25.84.11 FBCP 74 24 7 _ Hole | 8. 83 25.84.3 FBCP 74 26 8 _ Hole | 
2 83 25.74.32 FBCP 74 24 11 + #£4x4HoleS | 9. 83 25.81.25 FBCP 74 27 2. HoleS | 
3. 83 25.9148 FBCP 74 26 2 FMkS |s 10. 8 25.80.31 FBCP 74 28 5 #£=-FMk | 
4. 83 25.8452 FBCP 74 25 2 £4xFMk | 11. 8325.79.41 FBCP 74 28 2 =FMkCh | Ch 
5. 83 25.91.43 FBCP 74 26 2 #£xFMk 1S 12 83 25.93.52 FBCP 74 29 4  FMk | 
6. 83 25.81.1 FBCP 74 27 12 # 4=FMk [ 13. 83 25.81.5 FBCP 74 30 7  FMk | 
7. 83 25.80.33 FBCP 74 24 6 Ch | Gh 14. 8 25.91.42 FBCP 74 21 8 | S |S 





Plate 7.13. Site 25: Birak el Nazzazat: Flat-bottomed handmade cooking pots with completely pierced and 
incompletely pierced stick-holes and thumb- or finger-marked rims. 
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WTS Site Sherd Decoration/Feature/Cond. WTS Site Sherd Decoration/Feature/Cond. 
YR AreaNo. Form Ware Dia. %D. Exterior Interior YR. AreaNo, Form Ware Dia.@D. = Exterior Interior 

1. 83 37.1114 HMCP 72 23 2 RZ | RZ 9. 83 37.155A.73 HMCP 72 24 6 { 

2 83 37.155A.96 HMCP 72 2 20 S | 10. 83 37.1117 HMCP 72 23 2 RZ? | 

3. 83 37.88.1 HMCP 72 24 5 | 11. 83 37.100.58 HMCP 72 22 10 RZ | 

4. 83 37.10124 HMCP 72 2 9 { 12 83 37.1554 HMCP 72 35 6 RZ | 

5. 83 37.1019 HMCP 72 21 17 | 13. 83 37.101.14 HMCP 72 32 6 WZ | 

6. 83 37.155.70 HMCP 72 135 10 RZ? { 14. 83 37.155.35 HMCP 72 31 RZ | RZ 

7. 83 37.100.16 HMCP 72 2 7 | 15. 83 37.155.82 HMCP 72 30 11 RZ | 

8. 83 37.101.17 HMCP 72 2 10 RZ | 


* Typed to drawn example: M83.R6.85.12. 


Plate 7.14. Site 37: Tell el-Ku’a: Round-bottomed wheel-worked hole-mouth cooking pots; note the red and 
white slips/paint. 
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WTS Site Sherd 

YR. Area No. 
1, 83 37.15SA.99 HMCP 
2. 83 37.88.37 HMCP 
3. 83 37.88.13 HMCP 
4. 83 37.88.15 HMCP 
5. 83 37.155A.18 HMCP 
6. 83 37.106.35 §©HMCP 
7, 83 37.101.19 HMCP 
8. 83 37.111.14 HMCP 
9. 83 37.155A.118 HMCP 
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Decoration/Feature/Cond. WITS Site Sherd Decoration/Feature/Cond. 
Exterior Interior YR. Area No. Form Ware Dia.%D. — Exterior Interior 
| 10. 83 37.111.34 FBCP 74 25 2  £4=FMk | 
| 11. 83 37.111.47 FBCP 74 19 3 £4x-FMkS | 
| 12. 83 37.111.18 FBCP 74 24 3 #£4FMk |S 
| 13. 83 37.101.6 FBCP 74 21 15 | 
RZ | 14. 83 37.100.61 FBCP 74 25 5 FMk is 
Www | 15. 83 37.106.37 FBCP 74 16 10 FMk. | 
| 16. 83 37.100.27 FBCP 74 17 5. Hole | 
| 17. 83 37.100.52 FBCP 74 26 4 _. Hole [ 
| 





Plate 7.15. Site 37: Tell el-Ku’a. Round-bottomed wheel-worked hole-mouth cooking pots (1-9), and flat-bot- 


tomed (?) handmade cooking pots (odd bowl-shaped variants) (10-17). 
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WTS Site Sherd Decoration/Feature/Cond. WIS Site Sherd 
YR AreaNo. Form Ware Dia.%D. Exterior Interior YR. Area No. 

1. 83 62.38.10 FBCP 74 27 2  FMk | 7. 83 63.39.31 
2. 83 6238.25 FBCP 74 25 3  £4-FMk | 8. 83 62.37.56 
3. 83 63.39.30 FBCP 74 30 4 #£42FMk | 9. 83 62.37.65 
4. 83 63.39.41 FBCP 74 33 8 MoDec, | 10. 83 62.37.35 
Hole,RZ | 11. 83 62.37.55 
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Plate 7.16. Site 62/63: Flat-bottomed handmade cooking pots, including red-slipped variants, one with applied 


thumb-impressed strip. 7 
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19 20 21 


Plate 7.17. Cups and Beakers: Syrian Early Bronze Age forms (1-5, 12-14, 16-17, 19-21, 24-25) similar to 
Middle Bronze IIB forms from the Wadi Tumilat (6-11, 15, 18, 22-23). 
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PLATE 7.17 


Proto-Beaker (?), Kithne 1976: no. 98 
Proto-Beaker (?), Kihne 1976: no. 99 
Proto-Beaker (?), Mazzoni 1982: fig. 29:1 
Proto-Beaker (?), Mazzoni 1982: fig. 29:2 


Beaker, WTS83 25.18.18, Ware 70B 
Beaker, WTS83 25.84.17, Ware 70 
Beaker, M83.R8.49.1, Ware 70A 
Beaker, M85.R5.52.2, Ware 72 

10. Beaker, M85.R7.526.5, Ware 70 

11. Beaker, M83.R7.73.2+4, Ware 63 


1. 
2 
3 
4 
5. Proto-Beaker (?), Fugman 1958: 90, fig. 110: 3K197 (27) 
6 
i 
8 
9 


12. Flat-bottomed Cup, Mazzoni 1982: fig. 25:15 
13. Flat-bottomed Cup, Mazzoni 1982: fig. 25:13 
14. Flat-bottomed Cup, Mazzoni 1982: fig. 31:16 
15. Flat-bottomed Cup, M81.L3.557.17, Ware 73 
16. Flat-bottomed Cup, Mazzoni 1982: fig. 25:14 
17. Flat-bottomed Cup, Kihne 1976: no. 93 

18. Flat-bottomed Cup, M81.L12.251.2, Ware 72 
19. Flat-bottomed Cup, Kihne 1976: no. 95 

20. Flat-bottomed Cup, Mazzoni 1982: fig. 29:3 
21. Flat-bottomed Cup, Mazzoni 1982: fig. 27:7 
22. Round-bottomed Cup, M85.R7.528.1, Ware 72 
23. Round-bottomed Cup, M79.L12C.109.8B, Ware 72 
24. Round-bottomed Cup, Kithne 1976: no. 137 
25. Round-bottomed Cup, Kihne 1976: no. 136 
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Plate 7.18. Round-bottomed wheel-worked hole-mouth cooking pots: Syrian Early Bronze Age forms (1, 7, 11, 
13, 17) with closely similar Middle Bronze IIB forms from the Wadi Tumilat (2-6, 8-10, 12, 14-16, 18-19). 
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Wheelworked (?) Holemouth Cooking Pot, Mazzoni 1982: fig. 26:9 
Wheelworked Holemouth Cooking Pot: M83.R8.165.23, Ware 72 
Wheelworked Holemouth Cooking Pot: WTS83.25.85.31, Ware 72 
Wheelworked Holemouth Cooking Pot: M79.L12C.92.10, Ware 72 
Wheelworked Holemouth Cooking Pot: M79.L12C.76.18, Ware 72 
Wheelworked Holemouth Cooking Pot: M79.L12C.61.9, Ware 72 
Wheelworked (?) Holemouth Cooking Pot, Mazzoni 1982: fig. 30:4 
Wheelworked Holemouth Cooking Pot: M81.L12.176.100, Ware 71 
Wheelworked Holemouth Cooking Pot: M81.R3.24.2, Ware 71 
Wheelworked Holemouth Cooking Pot: M79.L12C.61.16, Ware 72 
Wheelworked (?) Holemouth Cooking Pot, Mazzoni 1982: fig. 30:6 
Wheelworked Holemouth Cooking Pot: M79.L12C.74.17, Ware 72 
Wheelworked (?) Holemouth Cooking Pot, Mazzoni 1982: fig. 32:2 
Wheelworked Holemouth Cooking Pot: M79.L12E.34.5, Ware 72 
Wheelworked Holemouth Cooking Pot: WTS83.25.80.29A, Ware 72 
Wheelworked Holemouth Cooking Pot: M79.L12C.91.4, Ware 72 
Wheelworked (?) Holemouth Cooking Pot, Mazzoni 1982: fig. 33:34 
Wheelworked Holemouth Cooking Pot: WTS83.25.91.33, Ware 72 
Wheelworked Holemouth Cooking Pot: M83.R1.217.18, Ware 72 
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Plate 7.19. Tell el-Maskhuta: (a) Overview of Field L12N/S,R1,R6-8. (b) Mud-brick tombs L12321 (lower) with donkey burial just above, lying 
between L12321 and the later Tomb L12317 (upper right); Tomb L12312 (upper left), silo extreme upper right, Phases 1-2. (c) Child bur- 
ial, ca. 4 + 2 months old, in Canaanite store-jar R8112 (misnumbered in photo), Phase 3. (d) Tightly flexed Silo Burial L12283 of elderly 
individual, 50 + 10 years old: either a male with small mastoid processes or a female with certain masculine traits, Phase 6/ 7. 
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Plate 7.20. Tell el-Maskhuta: (a) “Warrior Tomb” L12321 of a large 17-year-old male with dagger and battle-axe. (b) Donkey burial associated 
with “Warrior Tomb” L12321. The donkey burial has been cut by the intrusion of Tomb L12317 (see Plate 7.19: b). (c) Cultic Pit R6101 with 
flat-based cup on top, showing the use of clean dune-sand fill in a matrix of dark gray ashy sand, adjacent to a cooking installation. (d) 
Deposit in Cultic Pit R6115, with clean sand removed. (e) Soft chalky limestone baboon with facing young, from Corner Pit R7048 in Phase 
5 of the large three-room house with attached workshed in R7; see Figure 6. 
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Plate 7.21. Tell el-Maskhuta: (a) Superimposed early silos in Area L12. (b) Jar stands (?) closely stratified above L12 Silo L12295, and 


below a short section of Phase 5 Boundary (?) Wall L12293 (to left). (c) Large cooking installation in L12; see Figure 5. (d) Large cook- 
ing installation in R6, attached to curvilinear boundary/ terrace wall. 
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Plate 7.22. Tell el-Maskhuta: (a) Stakeholes in workshed floor in R7; note varving of sandy soil caused by water being heavily sluiced over surface and 

running down into holes: Section drawing of superimposed floor surfaces and stakeholes to right. (b) Overview of one of the multiply laminated 

stakeholed floors in the R7 workshed. (c) Lightly baked loom weights from the small outbuilding in R1-6; see Figure 5. (d) Gold bands originally No 

decorating cloth or leather head- and arm-dresses, Tomb R8079, containing a female (?) aged about 17 years and a male (?) aged 13 + 1.5 years, mS 


Phase 2. (e) Bone inlays from a typically Palestinian smal] box. The type is best known from the Jericho tombs. 
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Plate 7.23. Tell el-Maskhuta, Various pottery forms: (a) Kernos ring found in a courtyard context, possibly associated with rites memo- 
rializing a burial in the underlying Tomb L12237. (b) “Red-star” variant upon the “Red-cross” bowl type (Tomb 8079), lines pro- 
duced by burnishing with a piece of red ochre. (c) Biconical Tell el-Yahudiya juglet from Phase 1 Tomb L12321, said to range from 
Strata E/1 to D/2 at Tell el-Dabca (Bietak 1991a: fig. 12). (d) Piriform 2 Tell el-Yahudiya juglet from Phase 1 or Phase 2 Tomb 
R1227, type said to range from Strata E/1 to D/2 at Tell el-Dabca (Bietak 1991a: fig. 12). (e) Baggy Tell el-Yahudiya juglet from 
Tomb L12321, quadripartite decorated zones as in the earlier (Stratum E/1) of Bietak’s two Piriform 2 types (Bietak 1991a: fig. 12). 
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The "Kingdom of Sharuhen" 
and the Hyksos Kingdom 
Eliezer D. Oren 


Ben Gurion University 


Most scholars agree that the Hyksos kingdom of the 
Nile Delta maintained particularly close relations with 
the Middle Bronze Age II settlements of southern 
Canaan.! Opinion varies, however, as to the exact 
nature of these contacts, ranging from direct "Hyksos" 
rule over Canaan to some form of economic ties. The 
background of this phenomenon has been explained 
by the close ethnic and socioeconomic affinities of the 
populations in southern Canaan and the eastern 
Delta. The present article will examine these hypothe- 
ses against the ever-growing archaeological record 


from southern Canaan and northern Sinai. The south- 
ern coast and the western Negev happens to be one of 
the better-documented regions of Bronze Age Canaan, 
with a long history of excavation, from Flinders Petrie's 
pioneering expedition to Tell el-Hesi just over a centu- 
ry ago to the current investigations at Tel Haror by a 
Ben-Gurion University expedition.? Recent explo- 
rations in northern Sinai have added a new perspec- 
tive to our understanding of the nature of these inten- 
sive contacts and the role played by the Sinai land- 
bridge in their maintenance. 


The "Kingdom of Sharuhen" 


The archaeological record from southern Canaan 
indicates that during Middle Bronze Age II, in the Sev- 
enttenth century B.C.E.,? a new political bloc (hence- 
forth referred to as the "kingdom of Sharuhen,” after 
its chief city) was established in southern Canaan. The 
major Middle Bronze Age tells are clustered along the 
drainage basin of Nahal Besor/Gaza, its tributary 
Nahal Gerar, and as far north as Nahal Shikma (Fig. 
1). The Sharuhen bloc marks the southern limit of 
permanent settlement in Canaan; it is bordered on the 
north by the kingdom of Ashkelon and on the east by 
what was probably the kingdom of Hebron. Judging by 
the few available historical sources, notably the biogra- 
phy of the soldier Ahmose of el- Kab, Sharuhen was 
apparently the military and political headquarters of 
southern Canaan. It was at the fortified garrison of 
Sharuhen that the Hyksos took refuge when pursued 
by the Egyptian army led by Ahmose, and the city was 
subsequently besieged for three years or in three con- 
secutive campaigns. The Sharuhen bloc played an 
important role in the formation of the Hyksos king- 
dom, serving both as its main Asiatic power base and 
as a reserve of manpower for its wars in Egypt. It was 
also a major economic resource and a vital link in the 
kingdom's Mediterranean trading network.‘ Evidently, 
the settlement of the Sharuhen bloc coincided with 


the zenith of the Fifteenth Dynasty Delta kingdom, 
suggesting that these two historical phenomena are 
probably interrelated. Admittedly, the mechanism of 
this process, namely the state formation of the king- 
dom of Sharuhen, is not fully understood. The sharp 
contrast between the settlement map of southern 
Canaan in the MB I (Albright'’s MB ITA) and MB ILI 
(Albright's MB IIB-C) is most remarkable, however, 
implying a rapid process of large-scale and highly orga- 
nized urban settlement in southern Canaan. In con- 
trast, there is a decided paucity of settlement remains 
in the MB I, except for some scattered rural sites, 
whereas a dramatic increase in permanent settlements, 
including large fortified sites, can be observed in the 
MB II-III period. These settlements were highly nucle- 
ated urban centers, bearing witness to a high level of 
political and socioeconomic organization. The identifi- 
cation of Sharuhen—the chief center of the bloc—has 
long been debated by scholars. Albright's suggestion to 
identify it with Tell el-Far'a (S) has been replaced by a 
more attractive argument advanced by Kempinski, who 
would locate it at Tell el-'Ajjul. Recently, Rainey has 
proposed identifying it with Tel Haror (Albright 1938; 


~ Kempinski 1974; Rainey 1993). 


In view of the rather unfavorable environmental 
conditions of southern Canaan, the marked popula- 
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Figure 8.1. Southern Canaan, settlement map. 
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tion increase noted above is particularly remarkable, 
especially in the drainage basin of Nahal Besor/Gaza, 
where a dense cluster of major Middle Bronze II settle- 
ments has been identified. The region under review is 
a transitional, marginal zone of relatively low carrying 
capacity and is characterized by considerable fluctua- 
tion of precipitation patterns. The annual average 
rainfall is about 200 mm (8 in.). Fresh water is obtain- 
able from a number of perennial springs, and addi- 
tional water came from stone-lined wells that reached 
the water table. This region was rich in grazing land 
and was a classic area for symbiotic interaction 
between pastoralists and the sedentary population. 
The reference in | Chronicles 4:24-40 to the extension 
of the tribe of Simeon into the land of Gerar in the 
western Negev vividly illustrates the qualities of this 
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_ region: "The sons of Simeon . . . journeyed to the 


entrance of Gedor (Gerar) . .. to seek pasture for 
their flocks, where they found good, rich pasture, and 
the land was very broad, quiet, and peaceful: for the 
former inhabitants there belonged to Ham." The bibli- 
cal description of the dispute between pastoralists and 


local inhabitants at Gerar over the right to use the 


local wells (Gen. 26:15-23) confirms this picture. A 
considerable rise in population in a region with such 
problematic environmental and climatic conditions 
certainly suggests a highly efficient sociopolitical orga- 
nization, responsible for the establishment of the 
urban centers as well as for the maintenance of close 
control over the limited resources of water and grazing 
land. 


Aspects of Material Culture 


In considering the economic and political affinities 
between the Delta and the kingdom of Sharuhen, we 
should give brief consideration to particular aspects of 
the material culture of southern Canaan in the Middle 
Bronze Age II-III: site location and settlement pattern; 
the structure of urban organization; military, public, 
and domestic architecture; as well as cult and econo- 
my. 


SITE LOCATION 


Two of the most noticeable features of the MB II-III 
map of Canaan were (1) the major southward shift of 
settlement and the building of large fortified towns in 
southwestern Canaan, and (2) the emphasis on site 
location on or near the Mediterranean coast. Sites 
such as Yavneh-Yam, Tel Poleg, Ashdod, Tel Mor, 
Ashkelon, and Tel Ridan are but a few examples of the 
shift in settlement location to the coastal plain. More- 
over, some of these towns were deliberately built at the 
mouths of rivers or wadis, no doubt to accommodate 
the sea-going traffic that developed about this time 
along the coasts of the Mediterranean, including the 
Nile Delta, Cyprus, and the Aegean. Raban and Flem- 
ming's estimation (Raban 1981: 295-308; Flemming et 
al. 1978) that between 2000 and 1600 B.c.£. the 
Mediterranean sea level was higher by about I m than 
that of the present day would explain how small boats 
or even seagoing vessels could sail upstream through 
the river/wadi mouths to inner harbors located in the 
vicinity, or actually at the foot, of these tells. An inner 
harbor of this type, some 300 m wide, has been identi- 
fied by the author at Tell el-'Ajul; the site also pro- 


vides evidence of deliberate widening of the wadi bed 
to allow upstream navigation. Even today, the sea still 
runs about 1 km farther inland in the winter, as far as 
the immediate vicinity of Tell el'Ajjul. Another perti- 
nent example is Tel Ridan, the southernmost Middle 
Bronze Age site along the coast of Canaan, located 
some 18 km south of Gaza. Opposite the tell here, an 
offshore reef, sections of which were built up with 
great labor in the Middle and Late Bronze Age, 
offered some kind of sheltered anchorage and per- 
haps a stone-paved quay. Several stone anchors of a 
distinctive Cypriot type have been found on the sea 
bed, attesting to at least a Late Bronze Age date for the 
engineering works. The evidence for a Middle Bronze 
Age settlement at Tel Ridan, including large quantities 
of imported Cypriot ceramics, supports an earlier date 
for this installation (Edelstein 1993; Raban and Galili 
1985:329-32). 

Significantly, it was precisely at this time that the sec- 
ond stele of Kamose mentions the gigantic harbor at 
Avaris that accommodated no less than 300 "ships of 
Retenu." Indeed, systematic mapping by core-drilling 
at Tell el-Dab«a has recently demonstrated the inten- 
sive use of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile as a major 
artery of maritime communication that brought Avaris 
into the orbit of Mediterranean trade (Bietak 
1991a:30-32; Dorner 1994). 


THE FORTIFIED SETTLEMENTS 


Perhaps the clearest manifestation of the highly 
organized social and political structure of Middle 
Bronze Age Canaan is the immense fortification sys- 
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tems, comprising ramparts, moats, glacis, city walls, 
and city gates. In southern Canaan they are represent- 
ed both at the larger sites—such as Tel Haror, Tell el- 
‘Ajjul, Tell el-Far'a (S), and Tel Nagila—and at the 
smaller ones, such as Tell Malhata and Tel Masos 
(Oren and Yekutieli in press). As far as their location 
is concerned, fortifications have been recorded at 
coastal sites like Tell el-'Ajjul, farther inland, as at Tel 
Haror, and at remote locations such as Tel Masos in 
the Beer Sheva basin. Especially significant is the close 
proximity of the large fortified settlements to one 
another—averaging some 10 km apart. Such a high 
density of large settlement sites or urban centers 
stands in marked contrast to the unfavorable environ- 
mental conditions prevailing in southern Canaan. 

The purpose of the fortified settlements in southern 
Canaan, particularly the main cluster in the western 
Negev, has been variously interpreted (Na'aman 
1982:166, 174). The most widely accepted hypothesis 
claims that this region served as the Hyksos' southern 
line of defense—analogous to the Roman limes and 
designed to control the movements of the nomads of 
the Negev and Sinai, or else to prevent Egyptian raid- 
ing expeditions. Other theories maintain that these 
frontier settlements secured the southern terminus of 
the coastal road and the junction of the trade route to 
the Jordan valley, or else that they were actually stag- 
ing areas for expeditions conducted against Egypt as 
well as for migrations into the Nile Delta. It has even 
been proposed that they were originally designed as 
bases of retreat for the Hyksos army during their sub- 
sequent expulsion from Egypt (Dever, present vol- 
ume). 

In my view the MB ILIII complex of fortified settle- 
ments in southern Canaan should not be considered 
strictly in terms of military strategy. The settlement 
map is far from representing an obvious line of 
defense along the edge of the desert. The sites are too 
closely clustered in certain areas of Nahal Besor/Gaza, 
Gerar, and the Shikma drainage system, where the 
prime considerations are, rather, proximity to the lim- 
ited water sources, control of grazing lands, and acces- 
sibility to both the maritime and the land communica- 
tion networks. In short, this settlement bloc seems 
instead to represent a peculiar settkement phenome- 
non adapted to specific environmental conditions and 
developed against a certain political background, 
namely, the close relationship between the Hyksos 
Delta and southern Canaan. As a consequence of the 
new political situation, the economic and political 
power base was shifted to southern Canaan, forming 
what seems to have become a demographic and eco- 
nomic hinterland of the Delta kingdom. Incidentally, 
this region played a similar political and economic 


role in the Late Bronze Age, when the Egyptian | 


administration of southern Canaan was headquartered 
in Gaza—P-Canaan of the Egyptian sources—and 


again in Iron Age III, when the region served as a 
power base of Assyrian administration on the border 
of Egypt (Oren 1987; 1993a). Regrettably, the absence 
of historical documentation makes it rather premature 
to propose a reconstruction of the political organiza- 
tion of the kingdom of Sharuhen during the Hyksos 
period. It was probably typologically similar to the 
"Amorite" city-state organization of central Syria, best 
known to us from the contemporary Mari archive 
(Malamat 1989; Na'aman 1982:150-61). Further, the 
settlement pattern of this region, particularly the 
unusually dense distribution of heavily fortified cities 
in a relatively small area, suggests that it was not 
designed to confront an external enemy, but was 
intended above all to control the resources and inter- 
ests of individual settlements within a loose confedera- 
tion of city-states under the hegemony of Sharuhen. 
Thus, the elaborate defenses reflected first and fore- 
most the constant concern with intercity rivalries, 
rather like the later situation so vividly portrayed in 
the el-Amarna letters. 

Different explanations have been advanced as to the 
function of these fortification systems, such as the 
hypothesis that the ramparts and glacis were designed 
to counteract the introduction of the assault battering 
ram. Another hypothesis proposes that these great for- 
tified enclosures may have served as compounds for 
armies and chariots. Alternatively, they may have been 
civilian architectural enterprises facilitating the expan- 
sion of the settlement, or they may have been designed 
to create elevated, level platforms to serve as bases for 
monumental structures such as temples and palaces. It 
has also been argued that these ambitious projects may 
be considered as a demonstration of power, expressing 
the social organization of the available manpower by a 
very efficient political system (Bunimovitz 1992; 
Finkelstein 1992; Kempinski 1992b:129-34; Kaplan 
1972; Lederman 1985; Pennells 1983). I doubt 
whether any of these views should be favored to the 
exclusion of the others. Instead, it seems more likely 
that all the above explanations are plausible in varying 
combinations and degrees of importance. Thus, along- 
side political, economic, and social considerations, a 
prime concern would have been the protection of the 
individual settlement's interests in an environment of 
constant intercity rivalry over the limited resources. 

The construction of these elaborate defense systems, 
perhaps more than any other aspect of the material 
culture, could help to elucidate the mechanism of 
state formation in southern Canaan. Important infor- 
mation can be provided by key questions: How long 
did the construction of these fortifications take? Were 
they constructed rapidly to encounter an impending 
military threat, or gradually and in stages? Were they 
designed to comply principally with the immediate 
needs of an existing population, or do they reflect 
long-term planning for a larger future population? 
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Perhaps most intriguing of all is the identification of 
the labor force involved in the actual building opera- 
tions: Were the defenses built by the local population 
of the settlement or by a task force recruited specifical- 
ly for this purpose from elsehere? 

Investigations at some of the large Middle Bronze 
Age II fortified settlements, such as Yavneh-Yam and 
Burga, suggested that the enclosed sites had been only 
partly inhabited (Kaplan 1972; Kochavi et al. 
1979:150), implying long-term planning well beyond 
the immediate requirements at the time of construc- 
tion. Further, explorations in the drainage basin of 
Nahal Besor/Gaza—the most densely occupied region 
in the Middle Bronze Age III (MB IC)—revealed very 
few MB I (MB IJA) settlement sites, most of which 
were settled by a nomadic pastoral population. More- 
over, except for the evidence of an MB I cemetery site 
(with no associated settlement) at Tell el-'Ajjul, none 
of the MB II-III fortified cities in this region has pro- 
duced settlement strata from a MB I horizon. Recent 
excavations at Tel Haror confirmed this observation; 
no MBI material remains were recorded at the site, 
not even as fill material in the construction of the 
extensive MB II-III rampart. In other words, the newly 
built MB II fortified settlement was probably construct- 
ed at a site that was very sparsely settled before, if at 
all. The site of Tel Haror, like most other urban MB II- 
III settlements in southern Canaan, was fortified by a 
workforce recruited from among the pastoral popula- 
tion of the Negev and Sinai, and perhaps also from the 
southern hill country. An engineering project of such 
magnitude gives an indication of the prevailing level of 
social organization and the nature of contemporary 
political structure in the MB II-III settlements of south- 
ern Canaan. 

The site of Tel Haror, may be taken as a case study 
for urban organization in southern Canaan (Oren 
1993b: bibliography). The MB lower city occupies 
some 40 acres and is enclosed by massive ramparts and 
a deep moat (Fig. 8.2). The ramparts, averaging 8 m in 
height and 20 m wide at base level, are 1300 m long 
(Fig. 8.3). In order to comprehend the organizational 
aspects of this project, it may be noted that the con- 
struction of this formidable defense system, (Fig. 8.4) 
including the digging, moving, and accumulation of 
nearly 150,000 cubic meters of various building materi- 
als, is estimated to have involved a task force of some 
400 workers over a period of 6 months. Such estimates 
need to be applied to all the other sites of the 
Sharuhen bloc—Tell el-'Ajjul, Tell el-Far'a (S), Tell 
Jemmeh, Tel Sera’, Gaza, Tel Nagila, and so on. Other 
labor- intensive elements in the construction of the 
defense systems included massive city gates, such as 
the "Syrian"-type structure uncovered at nearby Tell el- 
Far'a (S) (Fig. 8.5) (Macdonald 1932: pl. LXXVII), 
and one cannot rule out the possibility that some of 
the ramparts were also crowned by a towering city 
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_wall.5 To this must be added an extensive administra- 


tive and coercive organization, not to mention the 
food-supply support system that would have been 
required. On the basis of studies on the impact of pub- 
lic projects on the economy, it is generally assumed 
that it would have been possible to assign about 20% 
of the settlement’s workforce to such public works for 
three months a year without endangering the entire 
economic infrastructure. Whatever the exact numbers 
involved, these were clearly state-organized projects 
and could not possibly have been the result of local 
initiative. When projected against the estimated size of 
the local population in the Sharuhen bloc, it is imme- 
diately obvious that a public enterprise of such magni- 
tude could not have been carried out without a large 
task force recruited from outlying or distant regions. 
The potential manpower reserve could have been the 
pastoralist groups in the Negev and Sinai and probably 
also those from other regions of rural Canaan. 


URBAN ORGANIZATION 


The archaeological record from the Middle Bronze 
Age II-III settlement sites in southern Canaan exhibits 
a high degree of urban planning that bears witness to 
a highly nucleated, stratified society. The impressive 
remains at some of the major tells, especially Tell el- 
‘Ajjul, show architectural uniformity and well-orga- 
nized town planning, including divisions into distinc- 
tive blocks and insulae with industrial, cultic, domestic, 
and public functions as well as elite zones® (Fig. 8.6). 
The northwestern sector of this 30-acre site is occupied 
by a series of superimposed buildings that Petrie iden- 
tified as palaces. The earliest (Palace I), which is actu- 
ally the only building that merits such a label, is defi- 
nitely a courtyard-type structure, comprising a spa- 
cious courtyard about 1700 m# in area, flanked by rows 
of small chambers on the north and west (Fig. 8.7) 
(Oren 1992a:109-10). Interestingly, the walls of Palace 
I were founded on well-dressed stone slabs, shaped like 
orthostats and set in wide foundation trenches. 
According to Petrie, the slabs were quarried from the 
city's fosse, thus proving the simultaneous construction 
of the defense system and the earliest palace. The 
large collection of ceramics such as Bichrome and 
Cypriot Proto-White Slip provides a terminal MB III 
horizon for Palace I (Epstein 1966:105-12; Kempinski 
1993:52-53; Merrillees 1974; Oren 1969; Tufnell 
1993:52). At Tel Sera’, on the north bank of Nahal 
Gerar, excavations exposed a corner section of a mon- 
umental palace building erected on an artificial plat- 
form, with a ground plan comparable to that of Tell el- 
‘Ajjul and probably of the same period.’ Recent explo- 
rations at nearby Tel Haror unearthed similar remains 
of a large MB III palatial building on the upper slope 
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Figure 8.2. Tel Haror, aerial photograph (1949); note the ramparts and deep moat. Nahal Gerar is on lower left corner. 
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Figure §.3. Tel Haror, site plan. 


of the rampart, with stone foundations and massive 
piers set at regular intervals. Such architecture corre- 
sponds typologically, though on a different scale, to 
MB palaces in Syria at Alalakh, Mari, and Tell 
Mardikh, including characteristic features such as 
large courtyards, massive stone foundations or the con- 


struction of platforms, the use of piers, and orthostat- 
like lining of foundation courses. This similarity, like 
the resemblance in the construction of defense sys- 


~ tems, argues forcefully for the profound inspiration of 


Syrian architecture on the development of the urban 
architectural tradition in Canaan. 
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Figure 8.4. Tel Haror, Section E7, showing reconstructed profile of the rampart and moat. 


Figure 8.5. Tell Far'a (s), plan of "Syrian" city gate. (After Macdonald 1932, Pl. LXVIZ). 
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figure 8.6. Tell el-Aqjul, reconstructed plan of Cities I-III. (From Kempinski 1983, Plan 5). 
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Figure 8.7. Tell el-Ayjul, plan of Palaces I-I. (From Kempinski 1983 Plan 6). 
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CULT AND FUNERARY CUSTOMS 


Until recently southern Canaan could offer very lit- 


tle information on the cult and religious affinities of 
its population. Petrie identified a certain building at 
Tell el-'Ajjul as a sanctuary but this is doubtful, 
although some of the objects from the site may indeed 
be cultic in nature (Petrie 1931: pl. LIV). Excavations 
at Tell Rumeida (ancient Hebron) uncovered a build- 
ing (230) that may have been a sanctuary, in Stratum 
7. The structure included a rich fill deposit with many 
animal bones, mostly sheep/goat, as well as a fragment 
of a typical Old Babylonian clay tablet (TH1) that may 
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provide some information about the established 


"Amorite" cult in this region. The Hebron tablet, like 
its counterparts from Hazor, Shechem, and Gezer, is 
an administrative text listing certain sacrificial animals 
as well as personal names of Amorite and Hurrian type 
(Anbar and Na'aman 1986; Ofer 1994:100). The MB 
settlement at Tell Rumeida came to an end during the 
MB-LB transition, at some time in the sixteenth centu- 
ry B.C.E. 

Recent excavations at Tel Haror have yielded a 
detailed record of certain aspects of the cult in this 
region. A spacious area (K) within the fortified city was 
occupied by a well-preserved cultic precinct (Fig. 8.8) 
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Figure 8.8. Tel Haror, map of cult complex, Strata Ko-4, Area K. 
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(Oren 1993b). The two-phased temple complex com- 
prised the remains of a massive Migdal or "fortress" 
sanctuary and a spacious courtyard with a mudbrick 
offering altar, around which were many favissae, or 
cult repositories. Nearby was a small chamber with 
recessed niches in the walls and low benches for offer- 
ings (Fig. 8.9), as well as a series of auxiliary structures 
for storage, workshops, and so on bounding the court- 
yard on the east. The central "Migdal" sanctuary (Fig. 
8.10) is closely paralleled at Shechem, Hazor, Megid- 
do, and Tell Hayyat in northern Canaan, but its Syrian 
orientation and origin is well attested to at MB [-II 
Amorite centers such as Mari and Ebla (Mazar 
1992:164-69; P. Matthiae, present volume). The reper- 
toire of cult objects is impressive (Figs. 8.11-14), 
including offering stands for burning incense, hun- 
dreds of miniature votive vessels, zoomorphic vessels, 
and animal and human figurines. Two features may be 
singled out in connection with the cult imagery and 
attributes of the Canaanite temple site at Tel Haror. 
Many of the cult vessels were decorated with applied 
figures of horned animals—bulls or rams—as well as 
serpents, including fragments of what appeared to be 
clay snake houses. Both bull and snake played impor- 
tant roles in the iconography of the Semitic religion in 
the northwest. 


The sizable collection of animal bones is charac-ter- 
ized by a high proportion (62%) of sheep/goat bones, 
showing that the animals had been ritually slaughtered 
before reaching the age of two years.® Interestingly, 
sacrificial remains in the favissae also included a rela- 
tively large number of fowl bones (28%), including 
complete skeletons of large birds (crow?) and song- 
birds. Most significant was the discovery of skeletons of 
puppies, which were killed by breaking their necks 
(see Isaiah 66:3) (Fig. 8.15). Dog sacrifices are well 
attested to in the northwest Semitic society, and their 
ritual significance is known from contemporary texts 
and the archaeological record in Syria and 
Mesopotamia. For instance, in a letter from the Mari 
archive (ARM II, no. 37) a certain Ibal'el reports to his 
lord, King Zimrilim, on his efforts to mediate between 
two seminomadic tribes, and that the peace treaty was 
about to be sealed by the sacrifice of a "puppy dog and 
a goat." Ibal'el rejected such a lesser offering and 
instead ordered the sacrifice of a young ass. In 
Mesopotamia dogs were traditionally associated with 
Gula, the goddess of healing. Her emblem was the dog 
and her temple was known as the "dog house." Dogs 
roamed about in the sacred precinct and played an 
active part in the healing ritual. Excavations of Gula's 
temple at Isin revealed dozens of dog burials, half of 





figure 8.9. .Tel Haror, chamber with benches and niches for offerings. 
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Figure 8.10. Tel Haror, isometric plan of Migdal temple. 


them puppies, deposited in the ramp that led to the 
temple.? 

Excavations in the temple courtyard at Tel Haror in 
1992 uncovered a circular rock-cut pit, about 3 m 
across, which was only partly explored (Fig. 8.16). 
Stratigraphic considerations indicate that it belonged 
to the early phase of the temple complex (K-5), and 
that in the succeeding phase (K-4) it was enclosed on 
all sides by a wall. On the floor near the entrance lay 
the articulated skeleton of a donkey, still equipped 
with a bronze bridle bit (Fig. 8.17); the remains of a 
second donkey are visible nearby. As we shall see 
below, donkey or ass burials feature distinctively in MB 
Canaan, particularly in the south, though this is the 
first instance of a definite cultic association. The only 
parallel of which I am aware was reported from Tell el- 
Dabca in the eastern Delta.!9 In one instance, Tomb 
A/II n/18, a circular pit was cut in front of Mortuary 
Temple V (Strata E-D); it contained two antithetically 
placed equids with the remains of a foal deposited 
underneath. The stratigraphic relationship of the pit 


and the temple is not altogether certain, and it may 
well have belonged to a later phase of rebuilding. The 
second example is an elliptical tomb, A/II 1/14, no. 
11, which contains a pair of donkeys. The central loca- 
tion of the equid burial in the temple courtyard in its 
earlier phase, like the subsequent attempt to empha- 
size it as a distinctive monument in the precinct, clear- 
ly indicates that the donkey played a prominent role in 
the cult at Tel Haror. | 
One of the more distinctive features of the religion 
of Middle Bronze Age Canaan is the deposition of 
equids, usually alongside human burials (Wapnish, 
present volume). Equid burials were reported at sites 
such as Acre, Jericho, and Lachish, though they seem 
to be more common in southern Canaan, as at Tell el- 
‘Ajjul, Tell el-Far'a (S), and Tell Jemmeh. A survey of 
equine burials in Canaan shows, however, that they 
vary considerably in date, type of tomb, associated 
human burials, and grave goods, as well as in the actu- 
al skeletal remains. At Tell el-'Ajjul some of the burials 
(Petrie's "horse burials") from the so-called Courtyard 
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Figure 8.11. Tel Haror, cult stand and bouts 


for burning incense. 


Cemetery definitely date from MB J, while others in 
loculi tombs belonged to MB II (Fig.8.18). Pit burials 
from Tell el-'Ajjul and Tell Jemmeh, like the one from 
Acre, produced fine examples of young donkeys 
buried under the walls, which should be interpreted as 
characteristic foundation deposits. Most significant is 
the fact that the animals are often missing limbs, or 
else only certain limbs—skull, mandible, or foreleg— 
are represented, making it uncertain whether they rep- 
resent ceremonial burials or the remains of partly 
eaten funerary feasts. 

The phenomenon of equine burials is indeed one of 


} 


the most diagnostic religious/cultural features that the | 


MB Canaanite population shared with their contempo- 
raries in the eastern Delta of Egypt. Many dozens of 
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donkey burials have been recorded in Hyksos-period 
cemeteries and settlement deposits at Tell el-Dab«a, 
Tell el-Maskhuta, and Inshas (Van den Brink 
1982:74-77). Unlike the examples from Canaan, the 
Delta burials are much more uniform in every respect; 
the equids were normally buried whole, often placed 
in front of tomb entrances, and positioned antitheti- 
cally in pairs. In some instances at Tell el-Dabca, pairs 
of donkeys were buried in oval pits, which seem to be 
unrelated to any tomb structure, and, as indicated 
above, two of the equine burials may be associated 
with a mortuary temple. 

The new evidence from Tel Haror adds another cru- 
cial dimension to our understanding of the religious 
significance of the donkey in Canaanite society. The 
evidence from Middle Bronze cemeteries in Canaan, 
coupled with the preliminary report from the Tel 
Haror temple, clearly shows that the donkey was an 
important animal in Canaanite religion. This conclu- 
sion is supported by contemporary sources recording 
certain rituals practiced by the West Semitic "Amorite" 
population in the Mari region. In the letter of Ibal'el 
mentioned above, the sacrifice of an ass was obviously 
regarded as particularly sacred and binding, and the 
formula "to kill an ass" (hayaram qatulum) signified the 
ritualistic aspect of the treaty.!! At this junction one 
may also recall the biblical custom of redeeming "every 
firstling of an ass" with a lamb (Exodus 13:13). Fur- 
ther, the reference in Genesis 33-34 to Bene Hamor 

"sons of the ass’) is of great interest; this name was 
given to the eponymous ancestors of the ruling family 
of Shechem. The association of Seth, the principal 
deity of the Hyksos and the "Lord of Avaris," with the 
donkey has been attested to in Egyptian sources, and 
the donkey should perhaps be identified with "Seth's 
animal" (Stadelmann 1967:15-17, 32-47; Van Seters 
1966:171-—76; Velde 1967:14-15; Ward 1978:23). The 
popularity of equine burials in both funerary and cul- 
tic contexts in Egypt and Canaan, particularly in the 
Middle Bronze Age’ JJ-III, may thus be interpreted as 
reflecting the common ethnic and religious back- 
ground of the West Semitic population of Canaan and 
the Hyksos in the Nile Delta (Maeir 1989, 1994; Keel 
1993). This background must be kept in mind when 
interpreting the close cultural, political, and economic 
ties between Canaan and the kingdom of Avaris, and 
while investigating the process and history of Hyksos 
settlement in the Nile Delta. 


ECONOMY 


The concentration of wealth and power in the thriv- 
ing, prosperous MB JI-IIJ urban centers of southern 
Canaan explains their involvement in highly profitable 
economic enterprises, particularly trade in luxury 
commodities as well as agricultural produce. The list 
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Figure 8.13. Tel Haror, cult vessels with applied snakes. 
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Figure 8.14. Tel Hayror, stone pendant with from Migdal temple . 





Figure 8.15. Tel Haror, skeleton of puppy dog. Note a clay male figurine to the left of the skeleton. 
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Figure 8.16. Tel Haror, pit with donkey burials at initial excavations . 





Figure 8.17. Tel Haror, bronze bridle bit from donkey burial. 
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Figure 8.18. Tell el-'Ajjul, donkey burials. (After Petrie 1931, Pl. IX). - 
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on the second stela of Kamose of "all the good prod- 


ucts of Retenu" provides eloquent testimony of this 
trade: "lapis lazuli, silver, turquoise, and innumerable 
battle axes of bronze, apart from moringa oil, fat, 
honey and precious woods." Most of these did not 
originate in southern Canaan, but were probably 
processed and traded there. A brief examination of 


one instance of this commerce will suffice to illustrate 


its extent. 

Tell el-'Ajjul has yielded some of the largest gold 
hoards ever discovered in the eastern Mediterranean 
area (Fig. 8.19). Negbi's detailed study demonstrated 
that these peddlers' hoards, which came from a local 
workshop, show mastery of sophisticated techniques 
such as granulation and repoussé, and exhibit a variety 
of styles: Egyptian, Syrian, Aegean (?), and Canaanite 
(Negbi 1970). Although most of the hoards were 
assigned to Palace II and City Il of the Late Bronze 
Age I, thus postdating the "1570 B.C.E. destruction," 
some objects were recorded in Palace I, under its 
destruction debris. Typological considerations suggest 
that the assemblages of gold objects were collected 
over a long time and subsequently deposited in the 
Late Bronze Age I. Analogous examples from Megid- 
do, Gezer, and Ugarit confirm the MB IJ-LB I horizon 
of the Tell el-'Ajjul hoards. Similarly, recent excava- 
tions of some of the Middle Bronze Age II tombs at 
Ebla (e.g., those called "Signore dei Capridi" and 
"Tomba della Principessa"), under the floors of Palace 
Q, have revealed pieces of jewelry identical to those 
from Tell el-'Ajjul (P. Matthiae, present volume). The 
gold (and electrum) probably came from Nubia and 
were imported to Canaan and Syria via the Delta. 

The sites in southern Canaan are replete with 
imported Egyptian and Egyptianizing objects of Sec- 
ond Intermediate Period date, particularly luxury 
items—alabaster and faience vessels, scarabs, seals and 
sealings, jewelry, and art objects. Again, Tell el-'Ajjul 
takes the lead by yielding one of the best representa- 
tive collections of Fifteenth Dynasty scarabs—a major 
factor behind Kempinski's identification of the site 
with Sharuhen (Kempinski 1974). Another aspect of 
the luxury economy can be seen in the local carving of 
ivory and bone inlays designed to adorn boxes and fur- 
niture. Examples of these items have been found in 
many sites (Leibovitz 1977). A remarkably interesting 
group of ivory inlays came from an MB II tomb deposit 
at el-Jisr, near Ashdod (Amiran 1977; Keel 1993; Ory 
1945). The inlays are clearly Egyptian in both tech- 
nique and style, but may well have been the product of 
a local workshop in southern Canaan. An illustration 
of the wide distribution of such Egyptianized ivory 
products, as far as inland Syria, recently came to light 
at Ebla (G. S. Matthiae, present volume). The abun- 
dance of Egyptianizing artifacts surely testifies to the 
high degree of cultural interaction with the Delta 
Kingdom of the Fifteenth Dynasty (Kempinski 1992a). 
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Two observations should be made here. First, import- 
ed Egyptian ceramics are conspicuous by their absence 
in Middle Bronze sites in Canaan, and second, almost 
all Egyptian imports of the Twelfth-Thirteenth Dynas- 
ties, including statues of Egyptian Middle Kingdom 
officials, were found in secondary contexts and must 
have reached Canaan at a much later date (Petrie 
1931: pl. 22). 

As argued above, one of the most distinctive phe- 
nomena of MB II Canaan was the establishment of a 
Mediterranean trade network and the consequent shift 
of settlement centers to the coast. The last "wave" of 
settlement in the MB III occurred along the southern 
coast of Canaan, between Ashdod and Tel Ridan, and 
its hinterland in the western Negev. The distribution 
of certain diagnostic ceramic groups—Cypriot, Bi- 
chrome, and perhaps also Chocolate-on-White wares— 
is a reliable parameter for testing the extent of 
Mediterranean trade in this region. Characteristic 
Middle Cypriot Bronze Age wares like White Painted 
YV-VI and Red-on-Black are indeed plentiful at sites 
along the southern coast, particularly at Tell el-'Ajjul 
and Tel Ridan, but are not uncommon farther inland 
at Tel Haror and Tell Jemmeh (Fig. 8.19) (Merrillees 
1974). Significantly, the same range of imported Cypri- 
ot pottery is well represented in burial and habitation 
strata at Tell el-Dabca (Bietak 1991b: e.g., figs. 145:8, 
268:2, 288:4; Hein 1994: fig. 12). Similarly, Bichrome 
ware—the hallmark of the MB HI-LB I repertoire in 
the eastern Mediterranean littoral and Cyprus—is 
known in the foundation strata of several sites in the 
region, such as Tel Sera’, Tel Ridan, Ashdod, and Tel 
Mor, but is especially abundant at Tell el-'Ajjul, where 
it was probably also manufactured (Artzy et al. 1978; 
Epstein 1966:105-13). Here, most of the Bichrome 
ware comes from Palace II of the LB I, though several 
examples have been assigned to Palace I and City II, as 
well as to the destruction debris that separated the first 
two palaces (Epstein 1966:110; Merrillees 1974:95-97; 
Oren 1969:132-34). The appearance of Bichrome 
ware marks a clear demarcation line between the MB 
II and III, at about 1600 b.c.z. This chronological 
dividing line is attested to at Tell el-'Ajjul and Tell el- 
Dabca, where Bichrome ware is associated with late Fit 
teenth Dynasty remains from the reign of Apophis (ca. 
1620-1580 B.c.£.). Supporting evidence comes from 
Alalakh, where the earliest occurrence of Bichrome 
ware in Stratum VI postdates the sack of the town dur- 
ing the campaign of Hattusili I (Kempinski 
1983:216-24; 1992a:179). A new discovery at Tel Haror 
opens a narrow window on the much-debated issue of 
Minoan links with the Levant and Egypt (Crowley 
1989; Hankey 1993; Immerwahr 1990; Niemeier 1991). 
Excavations in the temple courtyard yielded a frag- 
ment of a Middle Minoan pithos, in-scribed with three 
signs that have been interpreted as Minoan or Linear 
A logograms of figs, wine or linen and a bull rhyton 
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Figure 8.19. Tell el-'Ajjul, gold objects. (After Petrie 1934, Pls. XIH-XX). 
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(Fig. 8.20). The same deposit produced a local chalice 
with two tall handles of characteristically Minoan 
shape (Fig. 8.21). Such casual finds demonstrate the 
inclusion of southern Canaan in the complex Mediter- 
ranean trade network. 


Southern Canaan evidently served as a major con-: 


duit for trade in agricultural products from this and 
other parts of Canaan. Cattle, for example, must have 
been exported to Egypt on a large scale from the 
extensive grazing lands in the western Negev. The 
Egyptian term "cattle from Retenu" may well refer to 
cattle originating in this region. Similarly, the western 
Negev was a major barley-growing area and yielded 


other products, such as honey and herbs. Grapes and | 


olives were certainly cultivated in the southern hill 
country and Shefelah, and probably also in the west- 
ern Negev. The presence of olive pollen in LB strata at 
Tel Sera' may account for more favorable conditions 
for cultivating the olive in the Middle Bronze Age, 
too.!* The large-scale import of these products to the 


Hyksos kingdom in the Delta is confirmed by the 


immense numbers of Canaanite amphorae encoun- 
tered at Tell el-Dabca. Bietak estimates that at least two 
million (!) such transport containers reached the har- 
bor of Avaris, probably via the ancient Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile. A detailed NAA study by McGovern con- 
cluded that a large proportion of these amphorae 
were actually manufactured in southern Canaan 


t 
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(McGovern, present volume). 

In summary, four aspects of commercial activity in 
southern Canaan have been identified: the region 
acted as a major conduit for Canaanite products 
exported to the Egyptian market; played a similar role 
for Egyptian and Nubian products destined for 
Canaan, Transjordan, and Syria; was a port of call for 
seaborne Mediterranean trade; and may also have 
been the western terminus of the Arabian trade in 
spices, coming directly along the traditional desert 
"spice route" or indirectly via Wadi Tumilat and the 


northern Sinai corridor (Holladay, present volume). 


THE ROLE OF NORTHERN SINAI 


The northern Sinai landbridge plays a key role in 
the debate concerning the degree of cultural and 
socioeconomic interaction between southern Canaan 
and the Nile Delta. Systematic explorations by Ben- 
Gurion University's expedition in northern Sinai, 
along the coastal strip from Gaza to the Suez Canal, 
yielded ample evidence for the different models of 
sociopolitical organization and economic activities in 
this major overland transit corridor, giving glimpses of 
a spectrum ranging from highly organized, state-oper- 
ated enterprises, such as characterized the New King- 
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Figure 8.20. Tel Haror, Minoan graffito 
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Figure 8.21. Tel Haror, Canaanite chalice with Aegean-type handles. 
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dom, to a low-level, Sinai-centered organization of pas- 
toralist communities during the EB IV (MB I) period 
(Fig. 8.22).15 In the course of the survey, the expedi- 
tion recorded nearly 300 settlement sites that were 
represented by diagnostic finds of the MB II-III or 
Middle Kingdom-Second Intermediate Period. Except 
for a few tell-like sites in the canal zone, all the other 
sites were designated as small way-stations and en- 
campments or seasonally occupied habitation sites for 
essentially transhumant pastoralists, who maintained a 
mixed pastoral-agricultural subsistence system along- 
side trading activity. The distribution of sites, arranged 
by criteria of size and number of objects found, indi- 
cates a distinctive clustering, pattern and hierarchy of 
base sites, which apparently coordinated social and 
economic activities, and many small seasonal camp- 
sites. 

The archaeological record from northern Sinai has 
added a new dimension to the enigmatic issue of cross- 
cultural exchanges between southern Canaan and the 
Nile Delta. The ceramic testimony is most revealing. 
The rural aspect of the ceramic inventory in the north- 
ern Sinai assemblages is best manifested in the abun- 
dance of characteristic handmade vessels, notably flat- 
bottomed cooking pots, which constitute no less than 
a third of the entire repertoire (Fig. 8.23). The hand- 
made vessel is a diagnostic feature in MB II assem- 
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_ blages throughout Canaan, and has been recorded as 


far afield as the eastern Delta, including Tell el-Dab«a, 
Tell Maskhuta, and the numerous encampments and 
village sites along Wadi Tumilat (Amiran 1969: pl. 
30:1, 3). Canaanite and Egyptian pottery, which re- 
flects the level and nature of economic interaction 
with the outlying regions of southern Canaan and the 
eastern Nile Delta, is almost equally distributed (32% 
and 34% respectively) throughout the sites (Fig.8. 
24-25). Significantly, Tell el-Yahudiya ware is conspic- 
uously rare in northern Sinai, with no more than a 
handful of sherds known (Fig. 8.25:5), and absolutely 
no imported Cypriot ceramics or other luxury goods 
have been recorded in any of the 300-odd sites that are 
unevenly scattered across the sand dunes and marshy 
areas of northern Sinai. 

In an attempt to fit the Middle Bronze Age clusters 
of sites into one of the models that make up the spec- 
trum of sociocultural activity throughout the history of 
the northern Sinai landbridge, we examined the MB IT 
material remains against some of the better-defined 
settlement episodes. Our comparative analysis con- 
cluded that the complex of MB settlement sites cannot 
be equated with a well-organized, state-operated com- 
mercial network, such as that which characterized the 
overland corridor—the "Way of Horus"—during the 
New Kingdom period (Oren 1987). In some ways (es- 
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Figure 8.22. North Sinai, map of Middle Bronze Age settlement sites. 
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Figure 8.23. North Sinai, handmade cooking vessels (except for #14). 
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Figure 8.24. North Sinai, Egyptian pottery vessels. 
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Figure 8.25. North Sinai, Canaanite pottery vessels. 
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pecially settkement pattern), however, it does resemble 
the preceding EB IV/MB I (late Old Kingdom-First 
Intermediate Period). The EB IV/MB I clusters of sites 
probably belonged to pastoralist groups, which inter- 
acted symbiotically with certain sedentary agricultural 
communities in the region of Wadi el-Arish, and also 
maintained limited economic ties with the farming vil- 
lages in the Egyptian Delta (Oren and Yekutieli 1990; 
Oren 1992b). The nature of the remains, and in par- 
ticular the negligible quantity (3%) of Egyptian ceram- 
ics, led us to conclude that commercial activity or 
cross-cultural exchanges between Egypt and Canaan 
did not figure at all in the economy of the EB [V/MB I 
pastoralists of northern Sinai. We propose a third 
model of sociocultural activity that provides a better 
interpretation of the Middle Bronze Age archaeologi- 
cal record. It appears that the MB campsites were 
occupied primarily by the indigenous pastoralists, who 
exploited a typical ecological niche adapted to herd- 
ing and seasonal cultivation. At the same time the 
large repertoire of Egyptian and Canaanite wares, 
including numerous Canaanite trade amphorae, clear- 
ly reflects close socioeconomic interaction with both 
terminal regions—southern Canaan and the eastern 
Delta. It cannot be determined whether these foreign 
goods represent yet another component in the popula- 
tion of Sinai, perhaps Canaanite traders whose passage 
was facilitated by the indigenous groups, or whether 
they reflect a more complex subsistence system of the 
same transhumant population. The first alternative 
seems more likely to me, with Canaanites or "Asiat- 
ics"—the Aamu and hryw-s (sand dwellers) from south- 
ern Canaan—roaming about the Sinai corridor and 
infiltrating into the Delta as early as the late Old King- 
dom. The continuous influx of Asiatics into the east- 
ern Delta via the northern Sinai landbridge was evi- 
dently a major factor in the growth of the Canaanite 
population in the Delta, and affected the formation of 
the Hyksos dynasty and the Delta kingdom. 
Admittedly, the mechanism of the trade network 
that operated along the Sinai landbridge during the 
Middle Bronze Age still eludes us. In the MBA, donkey 
caravaneering was in full operation and the overland 
long-distance trade network depended largely on this 
beast of burden, hence its special role in contem- 
porary cult and burial practices (see above). The 
famous scene from the tomb of Khnum Hotep at Beni 
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Hassan provides us with a good illustration of such Asi- 
atic donkey caravaneers, negotiating their way across 
the inhospitable land of Sinai to the Nile Delta (Fig. 
8.26). Judging from the abundance of standard MB 
transport amphorae (25%), shipments of traditional 
agricultural products of oil and wine made their way to 
Sinai, either as direct exports to the eastern Delta or 
else for local consumption, as part of the symbiotic 
relationship between the Sinai pastoralists and the 
farming communities of southern Canaan. Incidental- 
ly, the marked scarcity of small containers such as Tell 
el-Yahudiya and other classes of juglets suggests that 
the more expensive commodities did not reach Sinai. 
One wonders if the references in Egyptian records to 
"cattle of Retenu" actually refer to regular transports 
of cattle from the grazing lands of the western Negev 
to the Nile Valley, via northern Sinai. Could cattle 
have been one of the "invisible" commodities traded 
with the eastern Delta? 

Earlier in this article, I advanced a hypothesis con- 
cerning the Mediterranean orientation of the MB 
economy and the way in which it affected the forma- 
tion of the Sharuhen bloc. As attested to by the study 
of Canaanite amphorae from Tell el-Dabca, the mar- 
itime trade destined for the eastern Delta was designed 
primarily for bulk commodities. The vivid list in 
Kamose II's stele of "all the good produce of Retenu" 
that reached the large harbor at Avaris provides us 
with some idea of the scale of exports from southwest- 
ern Canaan. We are thus dealing with two integrated 
socioeconomic systems that operated simultaneously, 
as if in two concentric circles, between the Sharuhen 
bloc and the Delta kingdom. The outer system repre- 
sents a state-run trade network, concentrated on bulk 
commodities that made their way to Avaris from the 
harbors of Ashkelon and Tell el-'Ayjul. The inner circle 
represents the northern Sinai overland economic sys- 
tem, which operated in a highly specialized ecological 
niche and involved a totally different code of socioeco- 
nomic relationships between the local pastoralists and 
donkey caravaneers. In addition, the northern Sinai 
was a major reservoir for the manpower so badly need- 
ed at both Sharuhen and Avaris. Both systems were 
manifestations of the close socioeconomic and politi- 
cal interaction between the kingdom of Sharuhen in 
southern Canaan and the Hyksos kingdom of Avaris in 
the eastern Delta. 
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Figure 8.26. Beni Hassan, wall painting showing Asiatic donkey caravaneers. (From Newberry 1893, Pl. XXX1). 
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Notes 


1. For discussion and bibliography, see Dever 1985, 
and present volume; Kempinski 1983:210-11; 
1992a:189-94; Weinstein 1975; 1991. 


2. For full bibliography see chapters on Tell el-'Ajjul, 
Tell el-Far'a (S), Tell Jemmeh, Tel Haror, Tel Sera’, 
Tel Nagila, and Tell el-Hesi in Stern 1993. 


3. In the present paper I have subdivided of the Mid- 
dle Bronze Age into three distinctive cultural phases— 
I, II, and [J—rather than using Albright's periodiza- 
tion of the MBA into MB IIA, B, and C. Thus the tran- 
sition from MB I to II falls in about the mid-eighteenth 
century B.C.E., and that between IJ and III at the end of 
the seventeenth century B.c.E. See Oren 1973:35-37; 
Bienkowski 1989; and the discussion by Dever in the 
present volume. 


4. For Egyptian sources, see Redford's chapter in the 
present volume. 


5. See Kempinski 1992b:129-32; Ussishkin 1989, 1990. 
For an MB city wall on top of the massive rampart at 
Ashkelon, see Stager 1993. Our excavations at Tel 
Haror failed to identify any remains of a city wall. It is 
worth noting that the rampart at Tel Haror went out 
of use shortly after its construction and was replaced 
by a massive city wall. 


6. For a detailed treatment and bibliography, see 
Kempinski 1983:131-47; 1992b:125-26; Tufnell 1993. 


7. Oren 1992a:110. Another courtyard palace has 
been partly excavated at Tel Lachish. See Ussishkin 
1978:6-10, fig. 2. 


8. Information on animal bones from the temple site 
at Tel Haror was kindly provided by J. Klenck of Har- 
vard University. 


9. Fuhr 1977; Livingstone 1988; Stager 1991:34-36. 
Incidentally, one of the tombs at Tell Maskhuta yield- 
ed the bones of a sheep and a complete dog skeleton, 
though no donkey was found here. For Hittite rituals 
involving puppies, see Collins 1990. 


10. See Van den Brink 1982:74—77. In his opinion, the 
pit cuts into the north wall of the building. 


11. It is interesting to note that in the Ugaritic "Poem 
about Baal and Anat" (Pritchard 1955:129-42) the 
goddess offers a great sacrifice to the dead Baal that 
includes 70 donkeys. 


12. Analysis of the paleobotanical remains from Tel 
Sera’ was carried out by Nili Lifshitz. 


13. For bibliography on Sinai, see Oren 1993:1396. 
Albright, W. F. 
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Settlement Patterns and Chronology of 
Palestine in the Middle Bronze Age 


William G. Dever 


University of Arizona 


The Middle Bronze Age in Palestine (ca. 2000-1500 
B.C.) has been the subject of several synthetic treat- 
ments over the years as archaeological and historical 
data have steadily accumulated (e.g., Mazar 1968; 
Wright 1971; Kenyon 1973; Dever 1976; 1987b; 
Kempinski 1983). More recent studies, however, have 
had the luxury of specializing in one of several aspects 
of the period, with encouraging results. One of the 


most promising recent approaches is settlement pat- 
tern studies, which seek to comprehend individual 
sites in their setting; another is the study of time-space 
systematics, the changing “cultural landscape” over 
time.’ It is to these two interrelated dimensions of the 
archaeological record that we now turn for more 
detailed analysis (see Fig. 9.1). 


Settlement Types and Patterns in the Middle Bronze Age 


METHODOLOGY AND OBJECTIVES 


A settlement pattern approach necessarily entails 
some general presuppositions as well as several specific 
objectives and methods that necessarily follow from 
them. First, we must assume that archaeological “sites” 
of any type (ie., any identifiable places with material 
remains of past human activity and/or habitation) 
form parts of an organic whole: a larger sociocultural 
system, which, although now extinct, once functioned. 
Second, we assume that individual sites, or even larger 
complexes of sites, can be properly understood only in 
their setting, both cultural-historical and ecological. 
Third, we assume that, in spite of their inter-related- 
ness, each site is different and must thus be character- 
ized and compared with others in terms of variables 
that can be quantified, so as to produce a “typology” of 
sites. Finally, because all societies are dynamic and not 
static, changes in site type and relations must be stud- 
ied over long time-spans (Braudel’s la longue durée) in 
order to grasp their basic character in an evolutionary 
sequence that gives them meaning. 

These theoretical assumptions (i.e., propositions 
about the archaeological record, to be tested against 
the empirical data) generate their own goals or objec- 
tives: verification, rejection, or modification. And from 
these objectives the basic methodology derives. 

A General Systems Theory approach (GST) appears 
to many to be the best way to study past societies holis- 


tically. If human societies, like biological systems, are 
comprised of interacting subsystems that operate con- 
junctively in order to maintain balance and well-being 
(homeostasis), then the archaeological record must be 
analyzed with regard to its component parts. These 
are, practically speaking, subsistence, including all 
aspects of the economy and the exploitation of natural 
resources; technology; demography; social structure; 
political organization; and art and ideology, including 
religion.’ 

If culture is “adaptive,” then the natural context in 
some way helps to determine the shape of societies, 
and we must accordingly look at such factors as site 
location, geopolitical significance, climate and climatic 
fluctuations, soil and water resources, and other 
aspects of the physical environment (i.e., ecology in its 
broadest sense). 

Quantification of variables in characterizing differ- 
ent sites implies an empirical method that can yield 
“real” distinctions in sites—in the case of urban soci- 
eties like Palestinian Middle Bronze, typically a three- 
tier, “rank-size” hierarchy of sites. 

If sites are to be seen not episodically, but as expres- 
sions of a cultural continuum, then data must be 
sought that will enable us to perceive long-term cycles 
of societal complexity/collapse, advancement/ abate- 
ment—in Palestine, usually due to the oscillation of 
urban/rural socioeconomic dynamics, or, as often put, 
the perennial struggle between “the Desert and the 
Sown.”” 





















Figure 9.1. Palesinian Middle Bronze Age Sites. 
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To sum up, the overall methodology of settlement 
pattern studies must attempt to distinguish individual 
site-types as well as to plot the distribution or “pattern- 
ing” of sites over the entire landscape of each succes- 
sive period. Clearly, this is an extraordinarily ambitious 
agenda for archaeological research, one that has as its 
precondition a detailed knowledge of virtually all pre- 
served sites, as well as sufficient data to reconstruct the 


ancient environment. This research must be based on ~ 


thorough, region-by-region surface surveys, coupled 
with excavation in depth at representative type-sites in 
each region. It is not surprising that, despite its obvi- 
ous potential, settlement pattern study, borrowed from 
theoretical orientations of recent general archaeology, 
has only been recently and tentatively adopted in Syro- 
Palestinian archaeology. The use of such methods is 
still in the experimental stage, so much so that we 
scarcely possess an adequate settlement map of any 
period in the entire Neolithic-Chalcolithic-Bronze 
Age-Iron Age sequence in Palestine.* For the Middle 
Bronze Age, we can point,however, to the pioneering 
work of Gophna and Beck (1981); Gophna (1984); 
Broshi and Gophna (1986); and Gophna and Portu- 
gali (1988)—exemplary in intention, but somewhat 
limited by the available database (see also, e.g., Kotter 
1986; Mabry 1986). 


AN OUTLINE OF MIDDLE BRONZE AGE 
SETTLEMENT HISTORY 


Despite the limitations of our present knowledge, we 
can offer at least an outline of settlement history in 
Palestine in the Middle Bronze Age. The chronology 
that we shall follow divides the period into three phas- 
es, Middle Bronze I-III (Albright’s MB ITA-C; see Fig. 
9.1 and further below, especially on chronology). 


THE MIDDLE BRONZE I PERIOD (CA. 
2000-1750 B.C.) 


Settlement types and patterns in the first phase of 
the Middle Bronze Age can only be appreciated fully 
by contrasting it with the preceding phase. The Early 
Bronze IV period, ca. 2300-2000 B.c., was a sort of 
“dark age,” a nonurban interlude between the Early 
and Middle Bronze Ages. Urban life almost completely 
collapsed, the large mounds were all progressively 
deserted, and the population retreated to the rural 
areas and even the steppe-zones. Although somewhat 
more than 1000 EB IV sites are now known, almost all 
are small, unfortified one-period sites, the majority dis- 
persed throughout the marginal zones noted above. In 
the latter area subsistence was obviously based on a 


decentralized, mixed economic strategy in which pas- 
toral nomadism prevailed, sometimes accompanied by 
dry farming. The EB urban economy, based on inten- 
sive agriculture, industry, and trade, had collapsed 
along with the urban centers—large regional city-states 
that had served as administrative centers and market 
towns. In “Central Place Theory” (see below), each of 
these EB II-III urban centers had been the central 
hub in an interlocking network of lower-level sites. 
With the collapse of the central places, the entire 
socioeconomic structure broke down by EB IV, and for 
several centuries Palestine remained at a level of inte- 
gration probably less advanced than that of the 
Neolithic.’ 

By the MB I period (ca. 2000 B.c.), however, condi- 
tions in Palestine had improved, as Egypt emerged 
from its own “First Intermediate” period (Dynasties 
Six—Eleven) and resumed international trade with 
Asia; and Syria also probably exerted a dynamic influ- 
ence on Palestine.® 

The changes in Palestine are dramatically clear in 
settlement types and patterns. First, nearly all the hun- 
dreds of rural villages and pastoral nomadic sites in 
the marginal zones were abandoned, most of them 
permanently. The bulk of the population migrated 
back toward central Palestine, especially to the more 
favorable sites with strategic locations, good water 
resources, and land suitable for intensive agriculture. 
The sites thus occupied in MB I were quite often large, 
centrally located tells that had formerly been settled in 
the Early Bronze Age. Indeed, almost all the several 
dozen such sites were now reoccupied, rapidly devel- 
oping once again into urban centers. But in addition, 
several hundred new sites were founded on virgin soil. 
Many of these were no more than hamlets and small 
villages at first, but by the end of MBI they were devel- 
oping into towns and in some cases even cities. Broshi 
and Portugali’s (1988: 17) suggestion that MB I may 
be divided into an “MB IA” pre-urban phase and an 
“MB IB” fully urban phase, has much to commend it, 
and we predict that future archaeological data will 
confirm this notion (see also Gerstenblith 1983: 
101-23). 

Although there is a growing body of data on settle- 
ment history in MB I, only a few synthetic studies have 
been done, notably those of Gophna (1984), Broshi 
and Gophna (1986), and Gophna and Portugali 
(1988). In Broshi and Gophna (1986), some 130 MB I 
sites are listed, yielding an estimated total settled area 
of 426 hectares (or 1065 acres), and a population of 
about 106,500 (using a figure of 250 persons per 
hectare). Broshi and Gophna, however, characterize 
individual sites according to only five, rather general 
categories: 


= 0.1-0.3 ha. (mean = .2 ha.) 
= 0.4-1.0 ha. (mean = .7 ha.) 


1. Very small 
2. Small 
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= ].1-4.9 ha. (mean = 3 ha.) 


3. Medium 
4. Large = 5-9.9 ha. (mean = 7 ha.) 
5. Verylarge =10ha. up’ 


Although Broshi and Gophna do not give the total 
number of sites for each category, apparently not con- 
sidering that significant, an attempt to work out the 
numbers yields the following rough statistics (giving 
also MB II for comparisons; Fig. 9.2): 


MB I: 

= 17 sites 
5 sites 
3 sites 


= 2 sites 
27 total 





= 83 sites 
= 34 sites 
21 sites 
= 6 sites 
- 3 sites 
147 total 


MB I & I (the two periods not differentiated): 
= 14 sites 
‘ 8 sites 
11 sites 
= 5 sites 
= 14 sites 
52 total 


Figure 9.2. Breakdown of MB [HLL sites. 


It will be noted that the total number of sites in all 
five of the MB I categories above yields only 27 out of 
some 130 sites, and only 147 out of some 337 listed MB 
II sites. The discrepancy is due to the fact that many 
sites have been dated only by nondiagnostic MB sherds 
from surface surveys and thus cannot be assigned con- 
fidently to a specific phase of MB I-III (listed by 
Broshi and Gophna simply as “x”; an MB I-II division 
was subsequently made by Gophna and Portugali 
[1988], but only for the Coastal Plain). To these must 
be added, of course, the 57 other “generic,” or MB 
I-II, sites that are so listed. 

Here one sees at once the pitfalls of settlement his- 
tory and demographic projections based largely on 
data from surface surveys. Furthermore, it must be 
noted that all the size estimates are based on the 


largest extent of the tells as observed today, assuming, 


both that the present configuration of the mound is 
the direct result of the Middle Bronze occupation and 


use (and no other); and that the entire mound was 
occupied in the period in question. Obviously both 
assumptions can easily be challenged—although it is 
likely that most of the large fortified tells were indeed 
products of the Middle Bronze period, as Gophna 
(1984) and others have argued. These “guesstimates,” 
here for MB I-III, however, would not work as well for 
other periods in Palestine, where the current size of a 
site, or random sherd scatters, would probably not 
yield reliable figures.* 

The above caveats notwithstanding, Broshi and 
Gophna’s figures and the statistics we have derived 
from them, though inevitably flawed due to inade- 
quate data, do perhaps yield relative percentages that 
have some heuristic value. The data suggest, I believe, 
two valid general conclusions. First, from MB I to MB 
JI-UlI there appears to be a nearly 160 percent in- 
crease in the total number of sites of all categories, but 
only a 30 percent increase in total population (see 
below for further discussion of MB JJ-III). The MB I 
period already exhibits the “three-tier hierarchy” of 
site-types that is usually taken to be a classic example 
of an urban pattern of development (see below). That 
is to say, the largest number of sites are in the small. 
category, 1.e., hamlets and villages widely distributed 
over the landscape (17); many fewer sites are in the 
medium category, or towns (8); and only a very few 
sites (2) could be classed as large cities or “central 
places.” These tentative conclusions can in fact be sub- 
stantiated by other studies. 

A more sophisticated use of survey data, going well 
beyond Broshi and Gophna’s early attempts at quan- 
tification and demographic projections, would employ 
a “rank-size” model (as, later, Gophna and Portugali 
1988, figs. 8, 10, 11). This approach attempts to 
arrange all known sites along a curving graph on the 
basis of size, then to break down sites into several 
groups based on relative size, and finally to develop a 
hierarchy of site-types by groups. Where such statistical 
analyses have been done, as by my students Jonathan 
Mabry (1984; 1986) and Wade Kotter (1986), we can 
build upon Broshi and Gophna’s results. Mabry 
(1986), for instance, has suggested that by the end of 
MB I some 65% of the population probably lived in a 
relatively few large cities of 15 acres or more. Never- 
theless, almost half of the 400 or so settlements were 
still villages or hamlets of 2 acres or less.° Such a break- 
down of settlement types into a hierarchy (not merely 
the presence of some of the first city walls) indicates 
that in MB I we are already dealing with at least an 
early urban pattern of development, anticipating the 
fuller growth of urbanism in MB II-III (see below) .!° 

It is not merely the type and distribution of settle- 
ments that point to the renascent urbanization of 
Palestine in MB I, but also several other factors that 
can be analyzed (see Dever 1993a). Among these indi- 
cators of the growth of what is often called “social com- 
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plexity”—an inevitable accompaniment of urban 
development—would be the following. (1) In the 
advancement of technology, MB I sees the develop- 
ment of two especially significant industries that had a 
profound effect on economy and society: the introduc- 
tion of true tin-bronze technology (using imported tin 
from Anatolia or Mesopotamia);" and the first fast 
wheel-made pottery, resulting in a ceramic 

industry that could be based on mass-production and 
trade.” (2) Sociopolitical stratification, or special-iza- 
tion, is evidenced not only by the above crafts but also 
by the architectural sophistication reflected in the 
early MB I defensive embankments and city walls; the 
presence of monumental “palaces” at Tel Aphek and 
elsewhere, almost certainly the residences of local 
rulers; evidence from burials that other elite social 
classes existed, including (to judge from weapons) per- 
haps a standing army, or at least local militias; and 
sophisticated Canaanite-style temples, probably evi- 
dence of a priestly class.” (3) International trade grew 
dramatically in MB I, bringing Palestine out of the iso- 
lation and poverty of EB IV, as shown by the “Execra- 
tion Texts” in Egypt, as well as numerous Egyptian 
objects found in Syria-Palestine, including luxury 
goods, like scarabs and alabasters, and even statuettes 
of high-ranking Egyptian officials, more likely com- 
mercial envoys than political officials. Egyptian trade 
may well account for the fact that the largest number 


of MB I sites in any region is the group along the coast 


and the coastal road from Egypt northward (55), 


including such large fortified cities as Tel Aphek, 
Burga, Tel Zeror, Tel Nami, Akko, and Achziv (Broshi 
and Gophna 1986: 86; cf. Gophna and Portugali 
1988).’° Akko was almost certainly a seaport in this 
period, as was Tel Nami; and it has recently been sug- 
gested that seafaring placed a much larger role in the 
MB I economy and society than was previously suspect- 
ed.'® ; 


THE MIDDLE BRONZE II PERIOD (CA. 
1750-1650 B.C.) 


The Middle Bronze II-III periods, typically separat- 
ed by American scholars, are usually lumped together 
by most Israeli and some European scholars,” but we 
shall retain the twofold division in order to facilitate 
analysis (and also because we feel the analysis justifies 
it). The first phase, MB II, witnesses a further, continu- 
ous development of the urban settlement pattern out- 
lined above for MB I. Repeating our statistical break- 
down of Broshi and Gophna’s figures above, we get 
the following picture (combining, however, our MB II 
and III): | 


MB II: MB II, undifferentiated from MBI: Totals 
VS = 83 14 97 
S = 34 8 4? 
M = 21 11 32 
L = 6 5 11 
VL = 3 14 17 
Total 147 52 199 


Once again the total number of 199 MB II sites is 
much less than Broshi and Gophna’s list of 337 sites, 
since scant survey pottery may not have allowed them 
to make a precise assignment to a specific phase of 
MB. Nevertheless, relative percentages may still be sig- 
nificant. 

While Broshi and Gophna do not employ a “rank- 
size” model (only in Gophna and Portugali 1988), the 
hierarchy of MB I settlement types noted above as 
indicative of urbanization is even more apparent in 


MB II (and III). Here the “three-tier hierarchy” is even 
more strongly developed, and it now has the classic 
proportions of intensified urban centralization. Some 
139 MB I-III settlements are in the Very Small-Small 
range; 43 in the Medium-Large range; and only 16-17 
in the Very Large range. Furthermore, if we redo 
Broshi and Gophna’s figures so as to list the 16 largest 
MB II-III sites together and calculate their settled 
area, we come up with the data in Figure 9.3. 
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Site Size in ha./acres Dates* 
Akko 20/50 MB I + I/II 
Aphek (10/25 MB I+ I//III 
Ashkelon 10/25 MB I+ II/II 
Bira 15/37 MB I+ I/II 
Dan 16/40 MB I+ I1I/III 
Dor 10/25 MB I+ I/II 
Gezer 12/30 MB I+ IL/T 
Hazor 80/200 MBI+II/III 
Ibleam 9/22 MB II/III 
Kabri 40/100 MB I + IL/III 
Kedesh 10/25 xX 
Lachish 12/30 MB IJ/III 
Tell el-Ayal = 12/30 MB I+ I//III 
Yavneh-yam 64/160 MBI+I//III 
Yoqneam 10/25 xX 
Zafit 15/37 MBI+ I/II 
Total occupied MB II/III area: 345/862 





*Broshi and Gophna 1986. 
Figure 9.3. The 16 largest MB I-III sites in Palestine. 


If we compare the 345 ha. of occupied area in the 16 
largest MB I/II sites with Broshi and Gophna’s total 
of 660 ha. (1986:86), it is evident that over half the 
population (52%)—or some 73,000 out of about 
140,000 people—were concentrated in the 16 largest 
of the 337 known settlements. If we calculate not sim- 
ply the 16 or more largest sites, but the largest fortified 
sites, as Broshi and Gophna do (1986:88), we come up 
with an even larger percentage, or 80% of the popula- 
tion living in such cities. 

Working with somewhat different figures, and 
attempting to apply a “Central Place Theory” model to 
Palestinian MB II-III, my student Wade Kotter (1986) 





has come up with corroborative statistics. He also lists: 


some 400 sites, showing that the “three-tier hierarchy” 
breaks down into: 




















Category Size, ha./acres % of total sites 
Large urban centers 8-70/20-175 5% 
Medium-sized towns 3~8 /'7-20 10% 
Small villages, hamlets 43/1-7 85% 


Broshi and Gophna’s 16 largest MB II-III centers 
noted above, while not necessarily identical to Kotter’s 
list of those comprising his upper 5%, do constitute 
about 8% of their 199 datable sites. That is to say, 
either way we arrive at a figure of some 16-20 MB 
II-III sites that make up about 5-8% of the total. And 
in both calculations it appears that the majority of the 
population lived in these relatively few sites, the bal- 
ance scattered over a somewhat larger number (Kot- 
ter, 10%; Broshi and Gophna, 22%) of medium-sized 
towns; and especially in very small sites (Kotter, 85%; 
Broshi and Gophna, 70%) in the rural areas." 

Kotter (1986) goes on to analyze such statistics in 
terms of classic “Central Place Theory.” A variant of 
locational analysis first developed by economic geogra- 
phers in Europe, Central Place Theory attempts to 
design a model to explain how settlement hierarchies 
function and to determine demography within a mod- 
ern market economy. The principal model assumes 
that a hexagon is the most efficient geometric form for 
the equal spatial division of an area among a number 
of points. Located at the hub of the hexagon will be 
the “central place,” or market town; third-tier sites, vil- 
lages and hamlets, will be at the far corners of the 
hexagon; and roughly equidistant in between, at the 
nodes of the network, will be the second-tier towns. 
Given the three-tier hierarchy of sites that we discern 
in Middle Bronze Age Palestine, it seems irresistible to 
use the analogy of modern “central place” models to 
analyze ancient urban development. Despite some suc- 
cess, however, Kotter’s analysis is limited by the fact 
that the necessary components—an even distribution 
of terrain, population resources, and transportation— 
is prohibited by the unique landscape of Palestine (see 
below). Some useful polygons can be drawn for MB 
II-III Palestine, but they are not classic “Thiessen poly- 
gons,” and they vary widely from region to region.” 

The data sketched above do not allow us to differen- 
tiate sufficiently to quantify many aspects of urban 
developments from MB II into MB III, and thus to 
characterize MB II separately. Nevertheless, I would 
argue that we can extrapolate from MB III back to MB 
II with some confidence, because of the general continu- 
ity between the two periods, observable at nearly all 
excavated sites. Indeed, as we have noted, it is precisely 
that phenomenon that leads Israelis and others to 
lump the two phases together. Thus the strongly urban 
three-tier hierarchy of settlement pattern that we have 
Just analyzed as common to the generic MB II-III era 
must surely have characterized Palestine by MB II, fol- 
lowing the initial “proto-urban” MB I phase. Gophna 
and Portugali (1988:19) speak of a “massive urban 
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society” already existing in MB I. It would follow that 
many of the 16 largest MB sites listed above in Figure 3 
had attained much of their size and importance, if not 
their zenith, even before the end of MB II. For 
instance, I would suggest that by MB II most of these 
sites that have been excavated were heavily fortified 
(Shechem and Gezer being notable exceptions). 

Beyond theoretical postulates based on MB II-III 
continuity, however, there are some specifically MB II 
developments that we can discern, at least at those 
sites that have been excavated stratigraphically. 
Among the diagnostic features that we might note 
would be, first, the increasing pace and complexity of 
defensive constructions. Not only are many more sites 
fortified in MB II, but the defenses now begin to incor- 
porate elaborate glagis systems that are more techno- 
logically advanced than the earlier earthen embank- 
ments or ramparts. In addition, multiphase masonry 
and mudbrick city walls and standardized triple-entry- 
way gates now proliferate—probably influenced by the 
spread of Syro-Anatolian and Hittite prototypes as 
Palestine became more internationalized (Naumann 
1971; Matthiae 1984; Gregori 1986). 

Second, the growth of many of these MB II fortified 
sites into true city-states undoubtedly intensified urban 
trends already underway, specially toward further 
social complexity and political centralization. A half- 
dozen or so of the principal urban sites could then be 
considered true “central places’—1i.e., not only market 
towns for the second- and third-tier sites in the sur- 
rounding rural areas, but as regional administrative 
centers that came increasingly to manage the overall 
economy (see further below, on definitions of urban). 

In spite of the evidence for such centralization, two 
cautions are in order. First, the existence of these large 
walled cities dominating the hinterland in Palestine 
should not be taken to reflect a sort of “feudal” society 
and economy, as Albright (1954:91, 92) and others 
have suggested. Neither the archaeological data nor 
the scant textual evidence demonstrates the seigneur- 
ial system, the classes of military aristocracy, vassals, 
and landless peasantry, or any other of the basic insti- 
tutions of medieval European feudalism. The latter is 
thus an unsuitable model for Middle Bronze Age 
Palestine. 

Second, while centralization of administration and 
other functions is by common consensus among social 
theorists the hallmark of the “State,” Palestine was only 
regionally (i.e., not “nationally”) centralized in MB I. If 
nothing else, competition among the rival city-states 
fostered centrifugal, rather than centripetal, forces 
and precluded further centralization. Palestine may 
have been highly urbanized in MB II, as its neighbors 
Mesopotamia and Egypt had long been; but it did not 
attain statehood until the time of the Israelite monar- 
chy 1500 years later.” | 


THE MIDDLE BRONZE III PERIOD (CA. 
1650-1550 B.C.) 


The final phase of the Middle Bronze Age, MB III 
(ca. 1650-1550/1500 B.c.), represents the zenith of 
the urban Middle Bronze. Age in Palestine (Dever 
1987b) and on that basis alone should be set off as a 
separate phase. There are, however, multiphase strati- 
graphic sequences that justify the distinction, at least 
at mounds that have been excavated with more precise 
modern methods. Shechem, for instance, has five late 
MB occupational phases, separated by three destruc- 
tions (Dever 1974). Gezer has three MB III phases 
(Dever et al. 1974:4, 5). Other sites show the same 
complex stratification (see Fig. 1). Unless this phe- 
nomenon is the creation of archaeologists’ imagina- 
tions, it must be taken to reflect an actual historical- 
cultural situation that is much too complex to be com- 
pressed within a few years and regarded as simply the 
last part of MB IT (or “MB IIB”). 

Against those who maintain the latter view (e.¢., 
Kempinski 1983; Bienkowski 1989), I would point out 
a number of developments that occur only late in the 
Middle Bronze Age and more than justify the distinc- 
tion of a separate MB III phase. Among these would 
be, first, the fact that by now (and only now) nearly 
every site in Palestine is heavily fortified—even sites as 
small as Tel Mevorakh, less than four acres. The rest of 
the larger sites that had not been previously fortified, 
like Shechem and Gezer, now boast multiphase, truly 
monumental fortifications. J have argued that these 
late MB III defense systems—exactly contemporary 
with the Fifteenth Dynasty/”Hyksos” interregnum in 
Egypt—were intended as a backup for the Asiatic pen- 
etration into the Delta.*' But whatever the case, the 
phenomenon of these defenses, together with their 
dramatic destruction at the end of the period, is char- 
acteristic of MB III (see below). 

Second, it is not just augmented defenses, however, 
that characterize MB III; we also confront more sophis- 
ticated planning overall. The best example is the 
Northwest Gate area at Shechem, comprising a delib- 
erately laid out complex that includes a double city 
wall and glag¢is with triple-entryway gate; a large bar- 
racks building adjoining the gate; a two-story colon- 
naded palace, with its own integral tripartite temple; a 
large plastered plaza; and a massive fortress (migdal) 
temple (Dever 1974). The Shechem “citadel” closely 
parallels that of Alalakh VI. Only now, in MB III, does 
Palestine rival the great Middle Bronze Age cities of 
Syria (cf. Dever 1974, 1987; Mathiae 1981). 

Third, in other aspects, as well, we see novel devel- 
opments in MB III. The sophistication of local tastes 
and the prosperity of the elites of the city-states are 
reflected in a proliferation of ceramic imports that are 
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unique to (and diagnostic of) the period. Among 
imported wares are numerous Cypriot styles, such as 
White Painted IIJ-VI (“Pendant” and “Cross Line” 
styles), Red-on-Black, Monochrome, Bichrome, White 
Slip I, and (possibly) Base Ring I, as well as wares like 
Chocolate-on-White that may be Cypriot-inspired. Syri- 
an vessels also appear in MB III, like Gray Lustrous 
wares and Syrian Red-polished Bottles (Oren 1971). 

In addition, the increased internationalism of MB 
III is also seen in the first well-documented, large-scale 
ethnic movements of foreign peoples into Palestine. 
Thus Hurrians from Syria, who constituted a large 
minority by the subsequent Late Bronze Age (Egyptian 
New Kingdom texts speak of Canaan as “the Land of 
the Hurru”), are first attested in an MB III cuneiform 
text from Gezer (Dever, Lance, and Wright 
1970:111-13). 

In a related development, Palestine in MB III pro- 
duces both the first written texts in its long history 
(several cuneiform documents) as well as one of 
humankind’s most profound cultural advances, the 
first truly alphabetic script.” Writing and simplified writ- 
ing systems alone, an innovation of MB III, would in 
my judgment justify seeing this period as a distinct 
phase—indeed the “zenith” of Middle Bronze Age 
Palestine. 

Beyond these specific cultural developments, howev- 
er, we can only point to the analysis of MB II and MB 
III urbanism above—assuming that much of the com- 
posite data as recovered by archaeology belongs to the 
last, uppermost, and usually best-preserved phase of 
the MB sequence, or our MB III. 

Such statistical analysis as we can confine to MB III 
suggests that, while a few large urban sites still pre- 
dominate in the three-tier hierarchy, medium-sized or 
middle-tier sites now increase in number. Thus Broshi 
and Gophna (1986:88, n. 1) conclude that the per- 
centage of the population living in walled towns 
shrinks from 80% in MB I to about 66% in their MB 
IIB, or our MB II plus MB III. Working on a somewhat 
different basis Mabry (1984:4, 5) argues that in MB 
II-III the percentage of the total occupied area repre- 
sented by very large sites declined by about 15%, while 
that represented by medium and large sites grew by 
about 12%. Some of this development toward large vil- 
lages and towns that were becoming important rural 
networks within regional hierarchies (or “nodes” in 
“Central Place” parlance) probably began in MB II. 
The modest increase in population from Broshi and 
Gophna’s 106,000 in MB I to 140,000 in MB II-III 
could then be accounted for mostly by growth in these 
larger villages and towns. I would propose that this 
development crested in MB III, as the process of 
urbanization reached its maximum expression. 

This is not all speculative. My students Bonnie Mag- 
ness-Gardiner and Stephen Falconer (1987; Falconer 
and Magness-Gardiner 1989) have excavated a small 


MB II-III village at Tell el-Hayyat in the Jordan Valley 
(1.5 acres), which has quite surprisingly produced a 
series of temples, a potter’s kiln, and other features 
that were formerly associated only with “urban” life. 
Indeed, Falconer’s (1987) dissertation argued that 
archaeologists have skewed the picture by focusing too 
exclusively on large urban tell-sites; that, in contrast to 
Adams’s (1981) Mesopotamia as “the heartland of 
cities,” Palestine in MB J-III should be understood as 
“the heartland of villages.”” 

A final task remains, that of defining urban, and 
here as well Falconer has advanced a provocative 
model. The term urban, rarely defined in Palestinian 
archaeology, has been used indiscriminately to 
describe almost any site that is large, particularly if it is 
surrounded by defense walls—but how large? Falconer 
makes a laudable attempt to quantify size as a criterion 
of urbanism by taking the case of ancient Meso- 
potamia for comparison. Here, because of the rich 
alluvial plains that surround a typical site, one can cal- 
culate average annual agricultural yields per acre. 
Then, working from the nutritional requirements for 
an individual for a year, one can arrive at the maxi- 
mum population that a site could support on the land 
within a practical working radius (usually estimated on 
the basis of ethnographic data as 1-2 miles). Such a 
site would be a self-supporting village or town. Falcon- 
er argues, however, that a “city” may be defined as a 
population aggregate that has outgrown its capacity to 
feed itself, and thus must expand its domination to the 
agricultural hinterland in order to organize the means 
of production. Falconer demonstrates that the “thresh- 
old” at which this urban transformation normally takes 
place in Mesopotamia is at the level of an occupied 
area of 34 ha. (85 acres), or a population of some 8500 
(using a coefficient of a maximum of 100 persons per 
acre). By that rule of thumb, Mesopotamia had many 
true cities from the late fourth millennium onward. 
Palestine, however, with few sites even in the Middle 
Bronze Age exceeding 30 acres and 3000 people, 
would have been almost entirely non-urban. Accord- 
ing to this model, only three Palestinian Middle 
Bronze sites could possibly have qualified as “cities”: 
Kabri (100 acres); Yabneh-yam (100 acres); and Hazor 
(200 acres). 

Despite the general utility of Falconer’s model, his 
criteria obviously lead to unacceptable conclusions 
when applied to Palestine. And the reason for the dis- 
crepancy is simple: the broken landscape and unpre- 
dictable rainfall of Palestine result in much lower agri- 
cultural yields per acre of available land—and thus a 
much lower “threshold” for a site’s transformation into 
an urban configuration. I would suggest that a figure 
of about 25 acres, rather than 85, would be appropri- 
ate for Palestine (although even that figure might have 
to be reduced for sites in marginal areas). Such a fig- 
ure, for instance, would allow us to classify many of the 
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MB II-III sites discussed above as “cities,” as indeed 
they must have been. In this revised definition, then, 


| Palestine was indeed urbanized throughout much of 


the Middle Bronze Age, as we have argued above. 


The Chronology of Middle Bronze Age Palestine 


Our discussion of chronology can be relatively brief 
here, since the subject has been treated in consider- 
able detail elsewhere (Dever 1992a).** In any case, the 
problems are so intractable that few solutions can be 


proposed. 


RELATIVE AND ABSOLUTE 
CHRONOLOGIES 


It is Egypt that gives us our fixed dates, and virtually 
all authorities would agree on the following relative 
synchronisms: 


Palestine Egypt Dates (Kitchen 1989) 


MB I Dynasty 12 1963-1786 B.C. 
MB I Dynasty 13 1785-1650 B.c. 
MB III Dynasty 15 1650-1530 B.c. 


To be sure, we now have an abundance of archaeologi- 
cal material from each of these Middle Bronze phases 
in Palestine. Furthermore, this material can be 
arranged in relative sequence in chart form, as we 
have done in Figure 1, on the basis of reasonable 
stratigraphic and typological considerations. Of 
course, various scholars will differ on the exact place- 
ment of particular strata or tomb groups, or on the 
preferred terminology. But one would suppose that 
the general consensus on the overall framework would 
allow us to relate each Palestinian phase to the Egypt- 
ian dynasty in question and so to derive fixed dates. 
Unfortunately, that is not the case. 

First, there is disagreement at the moment among 
Egyptologists on Middle Kingdom and Second Inter- 
mediate chronology. The controversy revolves partly 
around such perennial issues as the possibility of over- 
lapping dates in the king lists, owing to coregencies. It 
also involves, however, more fundamental issues, such 
as the location and significance of the so-called Sothic 
sightings that fixed the New Year,.and even the relia- 
bility of the Manethonian king lists on which all 
chronologies ultimately rest. Ward (1992) has recently 
reviewed the status of Egyptian chronology. Here our 
only recourse will be to use the recent scheme of 
Kitchen (1989) as a convenience. 

The second problem is that it is virtually impossible 
to connect any Palestinian artifacts, or known histori- 


cal events such as destructions, with the reigns of spe- 
cific pharaohs in Egypt, even when we do have secure 
contexts in Palestine and reasonably well-fixed dates in 
Egypt. For instance, for the MB I period in Syria-Pales- 
tine, roughly coeval with the Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt, 
we have a wealth of material: the Beni Hasan painting 
depicting Asiatics in Egypt; the well-known Execration 
Texts, with a great deal of linguistic, socioeconomic, 
and political information on Palestine; a mass of 
Egyptian objects in Syria-Palestine, including statuettes 
naming known Egyptian officials; numerous tombs 
with Egyptian material, including countless scarabs, 
some datable; and deposits like the international od 
treasure from Egypt, and the “Montet Jar” and the 
Egyptianizing “Royal Tombs” at Byblos. More recently, 
the “Tombs of the Princess and the Lord of Goats” at 
Tell Mardikh/Ebla have promised chronological preci- 
sion. Yet the fact is that none of the above material 
provides anything more than a general MB I-Twelfth 
Dynasty connection. The individual synchronisms that 
have been established are either inclusive by nature, or 
else they are so hotly debated that scholars cannot 
agree on a range of dates closer than some 50-100 
years (Dever 1992; Weinstein 1992). 

Egyptian Royal Name scarabs found in Syria-Pales- 
tine, for instance, despite their potential for absolute 
dates, in virtually every case are either heirlooms or 
are found in mixed contexts in tombs and thus cannot 
serve to date any particular deposit. With design 
scarabs, there are even more problems. Where direct 
connections might be established, various authorities 
disagree, sometimes by centuries. For instance, the 
well-known rdj-r design scarabs are dated all the way 
from the Twelfth Dynasty to the Fifteenth Dynasty—a 
range of at least 300 (or more) years.” 

When we turn to the MB II period, Mesopotamia 
might be expected to yield useful synchronisms. Yet 
Assyriologists have advanced no fewer than five 
chronologies for the relevant Old Babylonian period, 
so that Hammurabi of Babylon’s accession can be 
dated all the way from about 1900 B.c. to 1704 B.c. 
(with about 1792 B.c. or 1728 B.c. being the most like- 
ly). In any case, there are few direct connections with 
Palestine. 

The MB III period in Palestine fares somewhat bet- 
ter, because it is generally accepted that it is closely 
related both chronologically and culturally to the Asi- 
atic Fifteenth Dynasty in Egypt, which is quite well 
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dated to about 1650-1540/1530 B.c. (parallel to the 
Seventeenth Dynasty). The end of the period, in par- 
ticular, can be dated closely by the destructions at 
nearly every site in Palestine. These events, as argued 
elsewhere (Dever 1990; Weinstein 1981, 1992; cf. 
Hoffmeier 1989, 1990), must be reflected in texts of 
the late Seventeenth—early Eighteenth Dynasty that 
describe the expulsion of the “Hyksos” and subsequent 
Egyptian campaigns in Palestine. These destructions 
began about 1540/1530 B.c. and continued until the 
early years of Thutmose JJJ, about 1460 B.c. (the latter 
within a transitional “MB IJI/LB IA” period). 


TELL EL-DAB‘A AND MIDDLE BRONZE 
AGE CHRONOLOGY 


The most crucial issue in Middle Bronze Age 
chronology is certainly the problem of correlating the 
stratigraphic sequence of Manfred Bietak’s site of Tell 
el-Dabca in the Egyptian Delta, now certainly the long- 
lost “Hyksos” capital of Avaris, with the Palestinian 
sequence. Bietak’s lower levels (Str. H, G, and F) are 
characterized by Palestinian MB I and transitional MB 
I/II tomb types, pottery, and metals, representing no 
doubt an early Asiatic, pre-”Hyksos” presence in the 
Delta. Bietak has maintained in a series of articles 
(1979, 1984, 1991, with references) that these materi- 
als all date to the Thirteenth Dynasty. Therefore he 
lowers the dates, not only of his Dabea strata but also of 
Palestinian MB I, by as much as 150-200 years. The 
essential points of difference between Bietak on the 
one hand, and myself and the majority of Palestinian 
specialists on the other, may be seen in Figure 9.4.” 

Bietak’s drastic reduction of Palestinian Middle 
Bronze Age dates has not gone without opposition (cf. 
especially Dever 1985, 1991, 1992, Weinstein 1992; and 
responses in Bietak 1989, 1991). At issue, however, is 
primarily the date of the end of MB I and the transi- 
tion to MB II. At least five dates for this horizon are 
now to be found in the literature, which J would distin- 
guish as follows:”’ . 


High 1850 B.c. Ward and Tufnell 
Middle 1800-1775 B.c. Dever; consensus 
Moderately low 1750 B.c. Older consensus 

Low 1725 B.C. Weinstein 

Ultra-low 1700 B.c. Albright; Kenyon; Bietak 


It is possible to insert a brief “transitional MB I/II” 
phase to ease the difficulties in characterizing the shift 
from MB I to MB JH, as J have done recently (Dever 
1992a; followed by Bietak 1991:32, i.e., his “MB 
IIA/B”). Such a phase would date to ca. 1775-1750 
B.C. in my Opinion, as opposed to Bietak’s ca. 
1710-1680 B.c.—leaving us still some 65 years apart at 


best for the beginning of the “true” MB II period. 

It is pertinent to cite here the slim data on which 
Bietak’s absolute dates rest—indeed ail the data that 
he has published thus far. Bietak’s Str. G/4-1, which 
to judge from its Palestinian material is clearly late MB 
I, he dates ca. 1710/1690 B.c. For Str. G/4 he cites a 
statuette from Tomb F/J-1/19, which he dates to the 
Thirteenth Dynasty on typological grounds. In addi- 
tion, he adduces only some fragments of a colossal 
seated statuette of a unique “Asian dignitary” (not 
illustrated), apparently not datable but attributed by 
Bietak to the Thirteenth Dynasty. Then there are some 
lotus-back scarabs, which Bietak dates ca. 1750-1650 
B.C., following O’Connor (1985). Ward (1987), howev- 
er, argues cogently that this type of scarab begins in 
the Twelfth Dynasty, and thus the lotus-back scarabs 
do not necessarily support Bietak’s ultra-low chronolo- 
gy at all. Curiously enough, he cited them as evidence 
earlier (1984: table 2), but later (1991) he does not 
mention them at all. Finally, there is a cylinder with a 
rather crude representation of a “duckbill” axe, which 
Bietak follows Porada in dating to the eighteenth cen- 
tury B.C. on stylistic grounds alone (Bietak 1991:49, 
50). Yet both scholars have ignored the evidence cited 
by myself and others that in Syria-Palestine this ax does 
not post-date MB I.* In any case, such an ax would 
provide only a relative, not an absolute, date (i.e., a ter 
minus post quem). The one datable example we do 
have, on the well-known Beni Hasan tomb painting, is 
early, ca. 1875 B.c. From the scant evidence above it is 
clear that Bietak has, in fact, published no absolute 
dates for moving his Str. G/4—1 well down into the 
Thirteenth Dynasty, allowing him to force the end of 
Palestinian MB I down to ca. 1700 B.c. 

For the dating of the critical Str. F, which Bietak and 
J agree represents our Palestinian “transitional MB 
I/II” (his “II A/B”), he has published several items 
(Bietak 1991:51). There is an unillustrated private- 
name seal, dated by Bietak to ca. 1800-1650 B.c.; this is 
obviously irrelevant.” A scarab of a “deputy treasurer,” 
“the Asiatic,” is placed by Bietak in the Thirteenth or 
Fourteenth Dynasty, but on grounds that are unclear. 
The final items that Bietak gives as evidence for the © 
date of Str. F are some stone blocks inscribed with the 
name Nehesy, dating presumably to ca. 1720 B.c. 
Bietak suggests that these blocks come from a large 
temple in Str. F; but he acknowledges that they were 
not found in situ, only in rubbish of Str. A/2, Ramesside 
in date.” In none of the above instances do we have any 
grounds to support Bietak’s absolute dates of ca. 
1658/1660 B.c., or to lower our “transitional MB J/II,” 
1775-1750 B.c., by nearly a hundred years. Until 
Bietak publishes more convincing evidence, I suggest 
that the “middle” or “moderately low” chronology 
(presented above) prevail for the Palestinian Middle 
Bronze Age. 
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Conclusion 


Our survey of more recent archaeological data on 
settlement patterns and chronology in the Middle 
Bronze Age demonstrates the cultural dynamism of 
this second, brilliant urban era in Palestine, a zenith 
not to be surpassed until the Greco-Roman era more 
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has progressed since Kenyon’s dictum (1973:116) that 
“Palestine formed part of a larger Syro-Palestine 
group, but within it was a comparative backwater, 
receiving little except the overlordship of the Hyksos 
aristocracy, and itself offering no contributions to 





than a millennium later. It is striking how far research progress.” 
Tell el-Dabea Arch. Phase Bietak | Bietak Bietak Dever 
Stratum in Palestine 1984 L989 19&9 
Tell A Area F/1 
H=d/2 early MB I 1750 B.C. MB IIA 2 2000 
(= ITA) 1720 1800-1775 B.c. 
mid MB I 1800-1700 B.c. 
G/4=d/1 (= ITA) 1775-1725 B.c. 
1710 B.c. 

G/3-l=c late MBI 1090 MB IIA 3 1800-1775 B.c. 
(= JIA) 1750-1725 B.c. ca. 1725 B.c. 
F=b/3 “trans. MB I/II” 1680 B.c. 1700-1670 B.c. *MBII A/B *1775-1750 B.C. 

* (=JTA/B) 1660 B.c. 1700-1670 B.c. 1725-1700 B.c. 1725-1700 B.c. 
E/3°= b/2 early MB II 1640 B.c. MB ITB 1 1750-1700 B.c. 
(= JIB) 1620 1700-1660 B.c. 1700 — 


1670-1600 B.c. 








Tr. MB IIB 1/2 1700-1675 B.c. 


Tr. MB IJB a-IIC 1625-1575 B.c. 


E/2= 6/1 mid MB II 
(=IJB) 1660-1630 B.c. 
1600 B.c. 
1590 
Hyksos/Dyn. 15 
E/1=b/2-a/2 late MBII MB IIB 2 
(= IIB) 1630-1600 B.c. 
D/3=a/2 early MB III 1570 B.c. 
(= TIC) 1560 1600-1540 B.c. 1600-1570 B.c. 
D/2= late MB DI 1540 B.c. MB JIC 
(= ITC) 1530 1570-1540 B.c. 
D/1 | Post—-1530 B.c. Post-1540 B.c. 
B ca. 1310-1080 B.c. 
A Ptolemaic 


* = Newly proposed “transitional MB I/II” (= WA/B) period of Bietak, Dever. 


Weinstein 





1875-1800 B.c. ca. 1750 B.c. 


1675-1625 B.c. 


1575-1530 B.c. 


1530-1475 B.c. 


Figure 9.4. Phasing and dates for Tell el-Dab‘a, according to various authorities. 
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Notes 


1. For an orientation to settlement pattern studies 
generally, see Chang (1968); Trigger (1969); Flannery 
(1976); Johnson (1977); Vita-Finzi (1978); Hassan 
(1981); Paynter (1982, 1983), and references there. 
For Palestine specifically, Coote and Whitelam (1987), 
although written from the perspective of biblical histo- 
ry, is a laudable beginning. See also the few more spe- 
cialized archaeological treatments on Palestine dis- 
cussed below, such as Gophna and Beck (1981); Goph- 
na (1984); Shiloh (1980); Mabry (1984, 1986); Kotter 
(1986); Gophna and Portugali (1988); Joffe (1991); 
Palumbo (1991); and Gonen (1992). The most com- 
prehensive treatment is Kochavi, Kasher, and Buni- 
mowitz (1988). For Mesopotamia, the works of Adams 
(as 1981) are indispensable; cf. also Johnson (1977). 


2. For an introduction to General Systems Theory and 
its possible application to Syro-Palestinian archaeolo- 
gy, see Dever (1987a) and literature cited there. 


3. For an orientation to “collapse” models and various 
case studies, see Tainter (1988); Yoffee and Cowgill 
(1988). For an application to Syro-Palestinian archae- 
ology, specifically the end of the Early Bronze Age, see 
Dever (1987a). For attempts at long-term history, 
involving such cycles of complexity/collapse, see gen- 
erally Hodder (1987); and for Palestine specifically, 
Coote and Whitelam (1987); LaBianca (1991). 


4. Several of the studies on Palestine cited in note 1 
above have site-lists and general regional maps. The 
only maps we have, however, purporting to show all the 
known sites, are those of Late Chalcolithic-EB II by 
Joffe (1991); of EB IV by Palumbo (1991); of EB gen- 
erally by Serangeli (1980); and of MB J-III by Kotter 
(1986). The Archaeological Survey of Israel is gradual- 
ly mapping parts of the country region by region, but 
only the Negev maps are reasonably complete and 
available in published form; see, e.g., Cohen (1985). 
For Transjordan, see the first such settlement map, of 
Moab, by Miller (1992). 


5. See Dever (1987a, 1993b); Finkelstein and 
Perevolotsky (1990); Palumbo (1991) and full refer- 
ences there to recent literature. On “collapse” models 
generally, see note 3 above. 


6. On the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age in 
Palestine, see Dever (1976) and literature cited there; 
and add Gerstenblith (1983); Tubb (1983). 


7. Note that later (Gophna and Portugali 1988) the 
size of individual sites is given. In addition to settle- 
ment size, Broshi and Gophna use another category to 
define “urban,” namely, the presence or absence of 
city walls (1986: 86); although traditional, this is overly 
simplistic. See further below and note 10. 


8. In particular, Broshi and Gophna’s estimates of the 
size of many MB | settlements—”swallowed up” as they 
were by later and continual MB JJ-III expansion—are 
problematic. The estimates would hold true mostly for 
one-period MB I sites (some of which are indeed quite 
large). For an attempt to deal systematically with this 
basic problem of all surface surveys, see Portugali 


(1982). 


9. For orientation to “rank-size” models, with exten- 
sive bibliography, see Paynter (1983). For a list of the 
16 largest Palestinian MB II-III sites (derived, howev- 
er, from Broshi and Gophna 1986), see Figure 9.3. Cf. 
also note 15. 


10. See further Na‘aman (1982:136-61; Gophna and 
Portugali (1988:17-19); and cf. Gerstenblith 
(1983:101-23). On the origin, development, and sig- 
nificance of MB city walls, see further Yadin (1978); 
Kochavi et al. (1979); Dever (1987a:154—57). Cf. note 
7. On “rank-size” models, see Kotter (1986); Gophna 
and Portugali (1988: figs. 8, 10, 11). 


11. On the tin trade between Dan and Hazor in Pales- 
tine and Mari in Mesopotamia, see Malamat (1989). 
Recent discoveries in Cilicia in Anatolia have reported 
closer sources of tin; but see Hall and Steadman 
(1991) for a review of the controversy. 


12. On MB I ceramics, see Dever (1976); Gerstenblith 
(1983); Tubb (1983); Beck (1985). 


13. On MB JJ-III city walls and gates, see Dever (note 
10); Seger (1975); Matthiae (1984); Gregori (1986). 
On social stratification, see Dever (1993a). 


14. On the Egyptian evidence and the old debate over 
“trade” vs. “empire,” see Posener (1971); Weinstein 
(1975); Dever (1976). 


15. On MB I fortifications, see references in note 10. 
On the size of the MB I fortifications, see note 8. On 


coastal routes and Egyptian trade, see Weinstein © 
(1975, 1981). 


16. See Marcus (1991). Tel Nami is indeed potentially 


significant, but is largely unpublished; see provision- 
ally Artzy (1991). 


17. Cf. Kempinski (1983); Cole (1984); Dever 
(1987b); Bienkowski (1989). Finkelstein (1988- 
1989:140-44) now follows the American division into 
MB IT and US (his MB IB and TC). 


18. The differences are due, of course, to varying 
approaches and uses of the database. For instance, 
compare Broshi and Gophna (1986:79-81, 86) on 
their 105 MB JJ-III “Samaria” sites; and Finkelstein 
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(1988-1989:140-44) on his 85 MB II-III “Ephraim” 
sites, or Finkelstein (1991:27-30) on his 248 “Hill 
Country” sites. 


19. In addition to Kotter’s (1986) specific application 
of Central Place Theory to MB Palestine, see Grant 
(1986) for general orientation and literature; and 
especially Paynter (1983) for critical assessment and 
bibliography. 


20. On state formation processes in Palestine, see 
Dever (1993a) and full references there. 


21. See Dever (1985) and cf. Weinstein (1981) for 
similar views. A contrary argument will be found in 
Hoffmeier (1989, 1990), refuted, however, by Dever 
(1990) and Weinstein (1991). 


22. On the “Proto-Sinaitic” (better “Proto-Canaanite” ) 
alphabet, see Albright (1966); Naveh (1982); and Sass 
(1988). 


23. In addition to such MB villages as Tell el-ayyat, 
one might cite many others that will likely be found 


wherever really intensive surveys are undertaken, such 
as the Sharon/Coastal Plain (Gophna and Beck 1981; 
Gophna and Portugali 1988), or the Jezreel Valley 
(Gal 1991). 


24. See Dever (1991, 1992a); Weinstein (1992), with 
exhaustive references to the literature. 


95. Cf. O’Connor (1985); Bietak (1984, 1991): Ward 
(1987); Weinstein (1992); Dever and Ward (1993). 


26. Sources for this chart will be found in Dever 
(1985, 1991); Bietak (1979, 1984, 1991). 


27. Further discussion and full references will be 
found in Dever (1992). 


28. See Oren (1971); Dever (1975, 1991); Gersten- 
blith (1983); Philip (1989). 


29. Again, this seal, cited as evidence in 1984 (Bietak 
1984:478), is not mentioned in 1991. 


30. For a thorough refutation of Bietak’s supposed 
Nehesy evidence, see Weinstein (1992). 
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The Middle Bronze Age of Transjordan 


Bonnie Magness-Gardiner 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr 


Introduction 


It is a testament to the enigmatic character of. the 
Hyksos that at the conclusion of an intensive 12-week 
seminar we are still unable to reach any consensus 
about the extent of their political power and cultural 
influence. Only if we accept the geographical distri- 
bution of Hyksos royal name scarabs as indicative of 
political power can we extend the political boundaries 
of the Hyksos kingdom into southern Palestine 
(Weinstein 1981:8-10). In no case can we extend that 
political hegemony into Transjordan: there is simply 
no physical or historical evidence for Hyksos domi- 
nation of Transjordan. However, the material culture 
of the Middle Bronze Age in Transjordan has much in 
common with that of the coastal Levant and the 
Egyptian Delta. The position I take here is that 
material culture can be used as indirect evidence for 
other forms of cultural congruity, and that Middle 
Bronze Age culture in Transjordan should be dis- 
cussed as part of a larger sphere of cultural interaction 
in the Levant of which the Hyksos also were a part. 

Features of topography, climate, and other local 
conditions affected the development and distribution 
of Middle Bronze Age sites and material culture, and 
we need to separate the effects of those specific 
conditions from the aspects of settlhement pattern and 
material culture that belong to the southern Levant as 
a whole. Western Palestine has always been used as the 
normative model of Middle Bronze Age Levantine 
culture because it provided the most excavated and 
published evidence for this period, but it is not 
exempt from the impact of topography and environ- 
ment. Although a discussion of the distribution of 
settlements in western Palestine is beyond the scope of 
this chapter, I will argue that what distinguishes the 
settlement pattern and material culture of Middle 
Bronze Age Transjordan from that in Cisjordan is 
largely due to climatic and topographic conditions. 
Settlements are small and dispersed, pottery is local 
rather than international, and metals are relatively 
scarce because of a strictly agrarian economy and the 
marginal nature of the climate throughout most of the 


country. If surpluses existed, they were modest, and 
consequently the potential market for international 
trade goods was underdeveloped. 

After many years of archaeological survey in Jordan, 
Nelson Glueck wrote that the two outstanding periods 
in Transjordan were the Early Bronze Age and the 
Iron Age and that “between these there was a gap in 
the history of permanent sedentary occupation, lasting 
from about the end of the 20th to the beginning of 
the 13th c. B.c.” (1970:21). Although Glueck originally 
expressed that view in 1940, by 1970, when the book 
came out in a second edition, there was still little 
excavated in Jordan to cause him to change his mind. 
The surveys and excavations conducted since 1970 
have revealed Glueck’s overall assessment to be 
correct: the two most intensively occupied periods in 
Transjordan are the Early Bronze Age and the Iron 
Age. The Middle Bronze and Late Bronze Ages are not 
entirely missing, however, but simply less well 
represented than the earlier and later periods of 
occupation (Sauer 1986:4—6). Archaeologists in Jordan 
are just starting to investigate Middle and Late Bronze 
Age sites; therefore the reasons for the shift in 
population density and distribution remain obscure. 

Several scholarly tools have appeared in the last few 
years to make the job of assessing the Middle Bronze 
Age in Transjordan much easier. R. Dornemann’s 
handbook, The Archaeology of the Transjordan in the 
Bronze and Iron Ages (1983:15-19), provides a brief 
introduction and survey of settlements and tombs 
excavated prior to 1978. A very useful addition to 
recent field reports published in the Annual of the 
Department of Antiquities. Jordan is the Archaeology of 
Jordan, edited by D. Homes-Fredericq and J. B. 
Hennessy. Volume 1 (1986) contains a bibliography 
for every excavated site in Jordan. Volume 2 (1989) 
contains summary field reports for sites excavated 
within the last ten years. In 1990 the American Journal of 
Archaeology started publishing an annual review of 
archaeology in Jordan. 
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Geography, Climate, and Culture 


Beginning in the Middle Bronze Age, Transjordan, 
Palestine, and southern Syria shared a single material 
culture (Dever 1987). As one region flowed into the 
next without impassable topographical barriers, this is 
hardly surprising. Moving south from the Damascus 
basin and east from the coastal plain, the African Rift 
marked the beginning of a profound change in 
topography and climate that must have had an effect 
on economy, population limits, and settlement pattern 
in Transjordan (Fig. 10.1). Today rainfall in Trans- 
jordan decreases radically from west to east and with 
variations in elevation (Fig. 10.2), and there is no 
evidence to suggest that the pattern was different in 
antiquity. The higher elevations receive more rainfall 
and the lower elevations less. Rainfall also drops off 
sharply and becomes increasingly variable to the south 
and east. ‘Temperature increases from west to east and 
from north to south (Shehadeh 1985). 

Bronze Age life in Transjordan was based on an 
agrarian economy. Therefore rainfall and vegetation 
had an immediate impact on the location and density 
of settlement because these features governed the 
ability and success of farming, and thus the number of 
people that could have been supported in a given 
area. The net result of decrease in rainfall and in- 
crease in temperature on the north-south axis is to 
produce a series of longitudinal climatic and vege- 


tation regions that correspond to changes in elevation 
and distance from the Mediterranean: Jordan Valley, 
the Transjordanian Highlands, and the Eastern Desert 
(Fig. 10.3). The Transjordanian Highland is the zone 
most able to accommodate settled life. Extending 
from Irbid in the north, through Ajlun and Shubak to 
Rabbah in the south, the highlands receive more than 
350-500 mm of rainfall per year. Less well watered but 
still productive are the central and northern Jordan 
Valley. Rainfall averages 280-350 mm annually. The 
eastern slopes of the Jordanian mountain ranges 
receive less than 300 mm per year, an amount insu- 
fficient for reliable dry farming. To the east and the 
south of this cool steppe is the warm desert climate, in 
which rainfall is scarce and vegetation poor (AI-Eisawi 
1985; Shehadeh 1985). The following discussion of set- 
tlement pattern and material culture will demonstrate 
that climate and topography resulted in a population 
density and pattern of distribution that is peculiar to 
Transjordan in the Middle Bronze Age. The material 
culture of Transjordan in the Middle Bronze Age is 
very similar in appearance and technique to that of 
Cisjordan. Geographical circumstances produced 
other features of local culture that distinguish Trans- 
jordan from coastal and highland Palestine and 
southern Syria. 


Regional Archaeology in Transjordan 


Very few Middle Bronze Age sites have been 
excavated in Transjordan, and too few surveys have 
been fully published to allow us to draw political or 
cultural boundaries with any degree of certainty. 
Geographic regions will be used to organize the 
following discussion. ‘These are the Jordan Valley, the 
Transjordanian Highland (further divided into the 
districts of Irbid, Amman, and Kerak), and the Eastern 
Desert (Fig. 10.1). Because so few Middle Bronze Age 
sites have been excavated, we must depend on survey 
information in this initial synthesis. Published survey 
information is frequently incomplete, and thus 
misleading, even when investigators apply the most up- 
to-date sampling and retrieval techniques. With few 
exceptions the surveys are published in preliminary 
form, and therefore not all the information one would 
want is available. Site size and profiles of pottery used 
for dating usually are absent from these reports, 
Despite the drawbacks of survey, it is the only way to 
retrieve a broad regional pattern without extensive 
(and expensive) excavation. Survey methods have 


improved greatly since Glueck’s day: virtually all the 
surveys referred to below discuss sampling, retrieval, 
and dating methods as well as problems of terrain, 
climate, equipment, and scheduling that might affect 
the outcome. For each recent systematic survey I have 
tabulated and charted the number of sites dated Early | 
Bronze I-III, Early Bronze IV, and Middle Bronze II 
in order to look at shifts in setthement numbers. 
Interpretation is made on the basis of numbers alone, 
because information on site size is rarely published. 
With these cautions in mind, I offer below a prelim- 
inary assessment of the economic and cultural land- 
scape of Transjordan during the Middle Bronze Age. 


JORDAN VALLEY 


The east bank of the Jordan River forms the 
westernmost extent of Transjordan. Part of the great 
African Rift system, the valley is entirely below sea 
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figure 10.1. Map of Middle Bronze Age sites in Jordan mentioned in the text. 
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Figure 10.2. Distribution map of annual rainfall in Transjordan. Map dered from Shehadeh 1985. 
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figure 10.3. Distribution map of plant geographical zones in Transjordan. Map derived from Al-Eisawi 1985. 
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level, and consequently suffers from very hot, humid 
summers but mild winters. At its northernmost portion 
the valley is 3-5 km across, widening to 10 km in the 
south. A series of perennial streams and dry riverbeds 
cut across the foothills to drain the western Jordanian 
highlands into the Jordan River. When sufficient water 
is available, the fine alluvial soils of the valley floor are 
extremely productive. Today, the East Ghor Canal 
irrigates the entire valley. During the Middle Bronze 
Age, when irrigation probably was not in use, only the 
northern portion of the valley received enough water 
to support dry farming. The heavy distribution of 
Middle Bronze Age sites in the north-central Jordan 
Valley probably reflect these environmental consid- 
erations (Fig. 10.4). 


SURVEYS AND SETTLEMENT PATTERN 


Discussion of settlement pattern, material culture, 
and interconnections will proceed from north to 
south. Survey and excavation of wadi systems draining 
into the valley floor are discussed here after those on 
the valley floor. Unlike most of Transjordan, the valley 
bottom and subsidiary wadis have been intensively 
surveyed so that it is possible to construct a broad 
picture of settlement pattern in the Middle Bronze IIA 
and Middle Bronze I[B—C. 

Khair Yassine, James Sauer, and Moawiyeh Ibrahim 
jointly conducted the East Jordan Valley Survey in 
1975 and 1976 (1988a, 1988b). Their methods com- 
bine identification and collection of sherds from sites 
known from previous surveys with systematic walking 
between sites and questioning of local informants 
about new sites. Almost half of the sites identified by 
the Jordan Valley Survey team were missed by previous 
surveys (Yassine, Sauer, and Ibrahim 1988a:166). A 
total of 224 sites were identified on the valley floor and 


East Jordan Valley Survey, 1975-1976 


Period No. of = No. of Total 
Sites Sites 
North South 
Valley = Valley 


Early Bronze II-III 8 32 40 
Early Bronze IV 

(EB—MB, MB I) 8 18 26 
Middle Bronze II 16 11 27 
Total 32 £461. + 98 


No. of Sites 20 


first range of foothills between the confluence of the 
Yarmuk and Jordan Rivers in the north and the Dead 
Sea in the south. Table and Chart 1 show the chrono- 
logical distribution of 93 Early Bronze to Middle 
Bronze Age sites, and Figure 10.4 shows the physical 
distribution of MBA sites.! 

The surveyors divided the valley into north (Yarmuk 
to Deir Alla) and south (Deir Alla to the Dead Sea). 
The sites in each subregion are tabulated by time 
period (Table 10.1). In the urban EB II-III period, 
sites in the north valley were located in the foothills 
and near water sources. In the rural EB IV period, sites 
in the north valley were dispersed widely on isolated 
hills, on the valley floor, and on the low hills directly 
overlooking the Jordan River. Although the absolute 
number of EB I-III and EB IV sites remains the same 
in the north valley, there is a shift in pattern of pre- 
ferred location. During the Middle Bronze Age the 
number of sites in the north valley increases dramat- 
ically and they are evenly spaced at and between the 
major wadis. In the south valley the number of sites 
decreases sharply from EB JJ-I to EB IV and contin- 
ues to decline in the Middle Bronze Age (Yassine, 
Sauer, and Ibrahim 1988b: 196). During the MBA, 
sites are concentrated around the mouth of the Zarga 
River and the Wadi Shueib. The two sites directly 
overlooking the river are simply MB IIA sherd scatters 
interpreted by Yassine, Sauer, and Ibrahim as possible 
camp sites (1988b:196). The reduction in number of 
sites and concentration at water sources in the south 
valley is consistent with the pattern elsewhere in 
Transjordan, while the increase in number of sites and 
dispersed settlement pattern in the north Jordan 
Valley is more consistent with the pattern on the west 
bank of the Jordan River (Table and Chart 10.2). 

Table and Chart 10.2 illustrate Broshi and Gophna’s 
1986 analysis of the results of surveys on the west bank 
of the Jordan River. Broshi and Gophna suggest that 
the rise in absolute numbers during the course of the 
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Table and Chart 10.1. Distribution of sites in East Jordan Valley Survey ; 
(from Yassine, Ibrahim and Sauer 1988a, 1988b). 
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West Jordan Valley (Middle and 
Lower) 


Period No. of Area in Average 


Sites Hectares Site area 
EB U-HI 25 Tigh 3.1 
MB ITA 16 13.9 9 
MBITB-C 34 15.8 os 


\ 


No. of Sites 


East Jordan Valley Survey 


f North Valley 








EB II-Ill EB IV MB II 
Period 


Table and Chart 10.2. Number and area of sites by period on the west bank of the Jordan Valley 
(from Broshi and Gophna 1986.table 11). 


Middle Bronze Age may not indicate a continued rise 
in population, but rather a fragmentation of the same 
population into more, smaller sites. Table 2 shows the 
number of sites in each division within the MBA on 
the west bank of the Jordan with a computation of 
area of occupation encompassed by those sites. De- 
spite the increase in site number in the Middle and 
Lower Jordan Valley, the area of occupation declined 
on the west bank during the Middle Bronze Age (Bro- 
shi and Gophna 1986:87). If we had data on site size 
and date by subperiod of east bank sites, we might well 
find the same process at work. Falconer has termed 
this a “ruralization” of the hinterland, i.e., growth in 
number of small villages rather than cities or towns, 
during the Middle Bronze Age (1987:191). The east 
bank of the north Jordan Valley is the only area of 
Transjordan that follows the population trend evident 
in Middle Bronze Age Cisjordan. 

South of the Dead Sea, a survey in the region of Bab 
edh-Dhra failed to turn up more than a few sherds 
dating to the Middle Bronze Age although the area 
had been densely populated in the Early Bronze Age 
(Sauer 1982:81). Jack Harlan proposes that a slight 
decline in rainfall at the end of the Early Bronze Age 
resulted in the drying up of what had been perennial 
rivers used for irrigation agriculture (1985). The lack 
of reliable rainfall south of the Wadi Zarqa would have 
made settled existence very difficult, and undoubtedly 
explains the small number of Middle Bronze Age sites 
in this region. 

Some of the wadis that drain the plateau into the 
Jordan Valley are also suitable for settlement, and 


many have been surveyed in recent years. The Yarmuk | 


River valley is too steeply cut to be a desirable settle- 
ment location. Just south of the Yarmuk, however, the 


Wadi Arab is a wider, gentler valley draining the high-— 


lands surrounding modern Irbid into the Jordan River 
near North Shuneh. In a systematic survey of 25 km? 
drawn in sample lots from sections of the upper, 
middle, and lower wadi, Hanbury-Tenison (1984) 
identified and dated 102 sites . Very few date to the EB 
IV to LB periods (Hanbury-Tenison 1984:fig. 6). In 
presenting his results Hanbury-Tenison combines 
information on the Middle and Late Bronze Age sites 
despite the fact that good Middle Bronze Age 
diagnostic sherds are published in his preliminary 
report (1984:401, figs. 1-4). As on the western valley 
floor, there seems to be a slight rise in total occur- 
rence of MB—LB sherds, but a decline in the size or 
permanent nature of the sites on which the sherds 
were found (Table and Chart 10.3). 

The Wadi Ziqlab is just south of the Wadi Arab. 
Banning and Fawcett conducted a systematic survey 
using a random sample of 20 percent of the wadi 
bottom and surrounding hills (1983). They do not 
identify any Chalcolithic or Early Bronze Age sites in 
the wadi and, like Hanbury-Tenison, combine the 
identification of Middle Bronze Age and Late Bronze 
Age sites. Banning and Fawcett located thirteen sites 
with MB-LB pottery, although about half of those are 
only very tentative identifications (1983:301, fig. 5). 
These are not occupation mounds but rather low- 
density sherd scatters that suggest to the surveyors that 
the sites may have been temporary (Banning and 
Fawcett 1983:302). A caveat is added by Banning in 
Khouri (1988:19), that due to erosion and alluviation 
in the wadi bottom many sites might be lost completely 
or be too deeply buried to be identified. 

Wadi Hammeh is the setting for the ancient city of 
Pella, modern Tabagat Fahl. As part of the Australian 
expedition to the site, 6 km2 of the wadi around Pella 
were surveyed by Petocz and Villiers (1984). They 
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Wadi Arab Survey 

Period No. of Sites Total 
EB II-III A tell sites 

? filed scatters 6 
EB IV 0 0 
MB—LB 3 tell sites 

5 sherd scatters 8 
Total 3 14 


Wadi Arab Survey 
40 


30 
No. of Sites 20 


10 


EB tI-fll EB IV MB-LB 
Period 


Table and Chart 10.3. Number of sites by period in the Wadi Arab (Hanbury-Tenison 1984:fig. 6) 


found 29 sites. Aside from the mound at Pella, only 
one small tell and flint-tool-scatters date to the Chalco- 
lithic-Early Bronze Age period. EB IV is present in a 
dense concentration (although not a mound) near the 
junction of the wadi and the Jordan Valley floor. Evi- 
dence of a Middle Bronze Age presence is limited to 
the mound at Pella and a number of tombs in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Mabry and Palumbo (1988) conducted a systematic 
survey of the Wadi Yabis, including segments from the 
wadi floor, foothills, and Jordan Valley floor where it 
joins the Jordan River. They identified and dated 96 
sites. Table and Chart 10.4 show a decrease in site 
numbers between EB I-III and MB IHA-C. During the 
Middle Bronze Age sites are evenly distributed among 
the foothills, wadi floor, and valley floor. 


SITES AND MATERIAL CULTURE 


The types of sites identified in the East Jordan Valley 
Survey include sherd scatters, tombs, “hilltop fortress” 
(Khouri 1988:15), small villages, and large mounds. A 


Wadi Yabis Survey 


Period No. of Sites 
EB [-III 13 

EB IV 14 
MB IIA 8 
MB ITB—C 6 
Total tti(‘ié‘CdC‘<C 


few of the larger mounds (Pella, Deir Alla, Tell 
Nimrin) and one small mound (Tell el-Hayyat) have 
been excavated to some extent.” Pella and Tell el- 
Hayyat have been most intensively examined, and both 
show the full range of occupation from MB IIA to MB 
IIc. 


PELLA 


Pella is located on the Wadi Hammeh in the first 
range of foothills above the valley floor. A local spring 
provides a perennial source of water. Sherds from 
Early Bronze Age II-III and EB IV tombs demonstrate 
the long history of occupation at Pella. Middle Bronze 
IIA is well attested to in the stratified fill at Pella 
(Smith 1973:197, pl. 27) in Areas VIII and XXV 
(Smith and McNicoll 1986:113, fig. 20). In the 
1983-1984 season the Middle Bronze Age town wall 
was uncovered in Area III (Potts et al. 1985:196, fig. 3). 
In 1988 Potts published a selection of sherds from 
Phase VI “during which the town wall... fell into 
disrepair” (1988:130, fig. 4). While the excavators are 


Wadi Yabis Survey 
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No. of Sites 20 
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EB I-III EB IV MB IIA 
Period 


MB IIB-C 


Table and Chart 10.4. Number of sites by period in the Wadi Yabis (Mabry and Palumbo 1988). 
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careful to point out that no reconstructable pottery 
was found to confirm the date of the wall (Potts et al. 
1988:131), the published sherd material is certainly 
MB IIA and comes from occupational debris later than 
the wall’s initial building phase. The small closed 
bowls have a sharp carination and gutter rim (Potts et 
al. 1988:fig. 9: 10) like the bowls from the underfloor 
of Palace II at Aphek (Beck 1975:fig. 4.1). Even more 
striking are the open bowls with external ridges (Potts 
et al. 1988:fig. 9: 12-14) that are also present in the 
pre-palace and palace phase of occupation at Aphek 
(Beck 1975:fig. 4: 14-16), MB IJA Shechem (Cole 
1984:fig. 4), and MB IIA Megiddo (Guy 1938:pls. 19: 7; 
2117). 

If the association of Phase VI with the town wall is 
correct, then the wall dates to the MB JIA period, a 
period that is otherwise very poorly attested to else- 
where in Transjordan (Dornemann 1983:15). Other 
material comes from the South Slope Sounding (Area 
XXV) (Smith and Potts 1992:36, pl. 26). A flourishing 
MB JJA community with fortifications in place is 
consistent, however, with the reference to Pella (as 
Pihilum) in Execration Text E8, published by Posener 
in 1940 (Smith 1973:23). There must have been 
something substantial at the site early in the Middle 
Bronze Age for the Egyptians to worry about the ruler 
of a distant town in Transjordan. 

Middle Bronze IIC and Late Bronze I are repre- 
sented by simple domestic architecture tucked behind 
the town wall (Potts et al. 1988: 202). The prosperity 
and international connections of the site are much 
more evident in isolated finds and elaborate tomb 
groups. An MB IIB tomb, Tomb 4 (Smith 1973:198), 
contained enough skulls and fragments to suggest 
lengthy use (Smith 1973:172). Like its counterparts in 
Palestine the tomb contained bronze toggle pins and 
bone inlay as well as trumpet-footed goblets (Smith 
1973:pl1. 63, no. 223) and piriform and globular 
juglets. 

The MB IIC-LB I period is represented also by an 
unusual deposit of ivory, alabaster, seals, and tablet. A 
rectangular room of mud-brick on stone foundation 
approximately 4.1 x 6.1 m in area was excavated in 
Area III (Phase V). The room has a plastered floor and 
cess pit but few artifacts to indicate its function (Potts 
et al. 1985:200-01, fig. 4). Just south of the rectan- 
gular building is a massive mud-brick wall (Wall 27) 
whose function is also obscure (Potts et al. 1985:200), 
but might be related to the city defenses. Dug into this 
wall from a Phase V floor was a sealed pit (F80) 
containing two ivory inlaid boxes, three small calcite 
vases, and two fragments of cuneiform tablet(s) (Potts 
1985). 

The most spectacular object in this curious collec- 


tion is the well-preserved inlay from a box or casket. : 


The box takes the form of an Egyptian shrine of Nek. 
Antithetical lions roar at each other on the longer face 


of the gabled top, while a winged sun disc occupies the 
opposite, shorter slope. Egyptian djed “pillars” and 
papyrus stalks decorate the sides of the box. Potts 
(1985) notes that the other piece found outside Egypt 
is a far more elaborate example at Byblos inscribed 
with Amenemhet IV’s name. Although the box is 
decidedly Egyptian in inspiration, it is not Egyptian in 
design or execution. Potts suggests that perhaps south- 
ern Palestinian craftsmen in contact with Egyptian art 
and artifacts produced this piece during the period 
when the Hyksos were in political control of the Delta. 
Their reign would have provided the circumstances 
under which such a work could have been produced 
(Potts 1985:69). However tenuous and uncertain of 
stratigraphy and source, this ivory box is one of the few 
pieces of evidence for possible interaction between the 
Hyksos and the Middle Bronze Age population of 
Transjordan. Of course, there is no reason to assume 
that the contact was direct. The associated scarabs and 
fragmentary cuneiform texts in the same pit are of no 
help in refining the date or establishing the reason for 
the deposit (Potts 1985:66). 

More Middle Bronze Age tombs have been found at 
Pella than at any other site in Transjordan. No tombs 
of the MB IJA period have been found. For the MB 
JIB, Smith uncovered a jar burial with the remains of 
an infant in Area VIII (1973:367), and a much dis- 
turbed chamber tomb dated in Area II (Smith 1973: 
172-74). MB IIC-LB | is represented in five published 
tombs, and more are known to exist in various ceme- 
teries surrounding the town. Two major tomb types 
are common: chamber tombs (Tombs 1, 60 and 62) 
and cist tombs (Tombs 18, 19, and 22). 

Tomb 1, excavated by Smith (1973) in Area II, is a 
good example of a chamber tomb. A short rock-cut 
dromos leads to a rectangular entrance chamber and 
cavelike tomb chamber. The disturbed condition of 
the two skeletons and the articulation of the third sug- 
gests to Smith repeated use (1973:170). The pottery is 
relatively homogeneous and datable to the late MB ILC 
by the presence of trumpet-footed chalices (Smith 
1973:pl. 48), bichrome jugs (Smith 1973:]s. 46, 42) 
and white-slipped, low-footed bowls in the “chocolate- 
on-white” ware tradition (Smith 1973:pl. 46). Tomb 62 
in Area XI consists of a dromos and three rock-cut 
chambers. It is the wealthiest burial found to date at 
Pella (Potts et al. 1988:205). Although the bones are in 
highly fragmentary condition, the number suggests 
100 or more individual burials. About 2200 vessels 
were retrieved from the three chambers. These date 
primarily from the end of MB IC and early LB I (Potts 
et al. 1988:figs. 9, 10). “Chocolate-on-white” jars, bowls, 
chalices, cylindrical juglets, and other material are well 
documented in this period. Bone inlay, toggle pins, 
alabaster vessels, stone beads, silver earrings, wooden 
boxes, and cylinder seals accompanied the pottery 
(Potts et al. 1988:206). In form, use, and contents the 
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chamber tombs at Pella bear a striking resemblance to 
the tombs at Jericho (Kenyon 1965), Megiddo (Guy 
1938), Lachish, and elsewhere. In Transjordan, tombs 
of the same type and date are found at Amman and 
Sahab (see below). 

Foreign imports occur in small quantities and only 
at the end of the Middle Bronze Age at Pella. A 
Cypriot black lustrous juglet and Syrian “spindle 
bottle” were found in Tomb 62 (Potts et al. 1988:206), 
and scarabs were found in Tomb 4 (Smith 1973:198). 
Together with the Egyptianizing ivory box discussed 
above, the foreign items attest to some contact with 
the larger international trade network (Smith 1985). 
There are not sufficient imports (particularly in com- 
parison with Palestine) to suggest that international 
trade was the impetus for settlement or continued 
existence of Pella in the Middle Bronze Age. Regional 
and local economy must have been much more 
significant to the life of the community. The reference 
to Pella in the Execration Texts, its fortifications, and 
its size and importance in later periods suggest that it 
was a major regional center during the Middle Bronze 
Age. We expect that small unwalled villages occupied 
the surrounding territory and contributed to the 
wealth of the town (Knapp 1989). Many such small 
sites were identified in the East Jordan Valley Survey, 
but only one has been excavated: Tell el-Hayyat. 


TELL EL-HAYYAT 


About 2 km* southwest of Pella, just north of the 
mouth of the Wadi Yabis, the small open village of Tell 
el-Hayyat is the rural counterpart of the walled town at 
Pella. Four phases of architecture represent the full 
sequence of Middle Bronze Age occupation (Fig. 10.5) 
(Falconer and Magness-Gardiner 1989). Three seasons 
of excavation opened 8 percent of the site’s area, and 
the only substantial exposure of Middle Bronze Age 
strata in Transjordan. The initial phase (5) of Middle 
Bronze Age settlement followed an EB IV occupation 
on the same site. In the area excavated the only 
architectural evidence of occupation is a small temple 
and enclosure wall. There is, however, a substantial 
amount of ash, ceramic, and bone debris just outside 
the temple enclosure wall to testify to some form of 
domestic activity on the site. The temple consists of a 
single square room with one entrance flanked by two 
“buttresses.” The Megiddo temple 4040 (Loud 1948: 
fig. 394), Halawa temple in Area A (Orthmann 
1989:34, Abb. 5), and Chuera “Antentemple” (Moort- 
gat and Moortgat-Correns 1975:13, Abb. 3, Schicht 1) 
are good antecedents to the Hayyat temple. Ceramic 
material from Phase 5 is wheel-made but quite crude 
in paste and execution. Forms include carinated 


| bowls, deep bowls (“kraters”), and straight-sided 


handmade cooking pots typical of the early MB IIA 
period (Falconer and Magness-Gardiner 1984:fig. 13). 
A second phase of MB IIA follows the first (Phase 4). 
The temple is enlarged and made more elaborate with 
mud-brick “pilasters” in an inset-offset design. Again, 


the only good parallels are Syrian: particularly Halawa 


Temple B (Orthmann 1989:109). The great Temple D 
at Ebla is in the same tradition although much larger 
in scale (Matthiae 1989:fig. 35). A series of 1-m-high 
standing stones are grouped just outside the temple 
entrance. The basic design of the Hayyat temple and 
use of standing stones are well attested to in the later 
Shechem Migdol Temple (Wright 1965:82-83). Like 
the ceramics and burial practices, temple architecture 
indicates a close connection between the cultures of 
Palestine and Transjordan during the Middle Bronze 
Age. Phase 4 also showed the first evidence of domes- 
tic buildings. Metalworking equipment was found in 
the temple courtyard, and a pottery kiln was found on 
the outskirts of the village (Falconer 1985). 

The Middle Bronze IIB (Phase 3) and MB JIC 
(Phase 2) have both temple and domestic deposits. 
Material, design, and orientation of both remain the 
same, although the temple and domestic quarters 
become slightly larger and more complex over time. 
The final temple at Hayyat has two excellent plastered 
floors and the remains of a red plaster coating on its 
exterior wall. The archaeological sequence illustrates 
strong cultural continuity on the site as well as increase 
in prosperity over the course of the Middle Bronze 
Age. Evidence of the tombs at Pella also suggest an 
increasingly prosperous population. Unlike Pella, 
however, not a single sherd of Cypriot, Egyptian, or 
Syrian material has come to light in the excavation at 
Hayyat. In terms of regional trade, only a few pieces of 
Yahudiyeh ware and “chocolate-on-white” have been 
retrieved. Perhaps, as at Pella, evidence for external 
connections is to be found in tombs. At present, the 
only evidence for involvement in international trade is 
the presence of an active metal industry at Tell el- 
Hayyat. There are no local mines. The raw material 
had to be imported, but the source and mechanism 
for acquiring these materials are not yet clear. 

There is no need to assume that Tell el-Hayyat holds 
a special place in the valley because of its temples and 
metalworking. Just to the west of the river the plan of 
Kfar Rupin shows a building with a large courtyard 
that might be a temple (Gophna 1979), and 10 km to 
the north Tell Kittan has produced a stratified series of 
temples very close in form and date to the ones at 
Hayyat (Eisenberg 1977). It seems likely that many 
other Middle Bronze Age villages on both sides of the 
Jordan River were equipped with institutions and 
industries to make them largely self-sufficient. 
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Figure 10.5, Four phases of Middle Bronze Age occupation at Tell el Hayyate, Jordan. 
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TELL DEIR ALLA AND TELL NIMRIN 


Tell Deir Alla at 4 ha (at the mouth of the Zarga 
River) and Tell Nimrin at about 1.5 ha (at the mouth 
of the Wadi Shueib) are the size and configuration of 
small walled towns rather than villages. Neither has 
been fully excavated at the Middle Bronze Age levels. 
The earliest Middle Bronze Age remains at Deir Alla 
are the town walls, which date to the very end of the 
period (Franken and Ibrahim 1989:203). Tell Nimrin, 
on the other hand, has substantial deposits of early 
Middle Bronze Age materials (Flanagan and McCreery 
1990:143-44). Although very little has as yet been 
excavated, substantial public architecture has been re- 
ported on the northern portion of the site (Flanagan 
and McCreery 1990:145). Dornemann (1990) pub- 
lishes pottery from the site datable to the MB NA-C 
and LB I. Middle Bronze Age IIA forms include platter 
bowls (Dornemann 1990:fig. 6:18), carinated bowls 
(Dornemann 1990:fig. 6: 21, 24) and straight-sided 
cooking-pots (Dornemann 1990:fig. 8: 1-6). Middle 
Bronze Age JJB forms include juglets (Dornemann 
1990:fig. 7: 12-14), ring-base deep open bowls (Dorn- 
emann 1990:fig. 7:10). Middle Bronze Age IIC/LB I 
pottery includes carinated chalices (Dornemann 
1990:fig. 6:36, 38-39) and tripod-footed jars (Dorne- 
mann 1990:fig. 7:37, 41). Excavation has just begun at 
Tell Nimrin, and the preliminary reports indicate that 
it will be a major source of information on the Middle 
Bronze Age in Transjordan. 


SUMMARY 


The Middle Bronze Age is well represented in the 
Jordan Valley and the wadis feeding the Jordan River 
from the eastern foothills. Towns and villages flour- 
ished from the MB JJA through the LB I period, with 
no break in occupation. The presence of MB IIA town 
walls at Pella and a thriving MB NA community at Tell 
el-Hayyat counters the argument made by Gerstenblith 
(1983: 118) that the coastal regions and transportation 
routes in western Palestine were settled first and 
occupation of inland sites came substantially later. 
Certainly the settlement of the Jordan Valley cannot 
have been based on the advantage of the river valley as 
a trade route because wealth in material culture and 
access to international trade goods is evident only at 
the end of the period. The only relationship with the 
Hyksos is the presence of an ivory-inlaid box in 
Egyptian style in a pit at Pella. International trade is 
not a significant factor in the local economy and, 
counter to Gerstenblith’s opinion (1983: 118), distri- 
bution of sites and their relationship to land and water 
suggests that land usage patterns should be considered 
the major determinant for settlement in this region. 


Transjordanian Plateau 


IRBID 


South of Damascus and east of Mount Hermon, the 
entire region as far as central Jordan forms an irreg- 
ular plateau dominated by extensive lava flows. The 
Yarmuk River in the north and the Zarqa River in the 
south are the traditional boundaries of the northwest 
region of Transjordan. The landscape is open and 
rolling. Terra rosa soils and reliable winter and spring 
rains make the area highly productive. Wadi Yarmuk 
and Wadi Arab offer easy access to the Jordan Valley 
(see Fig. 10.1). 


SURVEYS AND SETTLEMENT PATTERN 


During the course of his survey of Roman roads 
between the Yarmuk and the Zarga Rivers, Mittmann 
(1970) also noted and collected sherds from Bronze 
Age and other sites. Although a more intensive, 
systematic survey is needed to confirm his results, the 


Middle Bronze Age is well represented and does not 
show the steep decline in numbers in the southern 
parts of the country (Table and Chart 10.5). The sites 
are not clustered in a single area but scattered widely. 
There are several between Irbid and Abila,4 others 
overlook the Jordan River,5 and others are located 
around Jerash® (Mittmann 1970:table 1, map). South 
of Ajlun, the sites seem to cluster more in and around 
the wadis. There is one at the head of the Wadi Yabis,’ 
and two on or near the Wadi Kufrinja.§ Soundings 
carried out at various sites in the region of Irbid 
confirm the presence of Middle Bronze Age remains. 


SITES AND MATERIAL CULTURE 


At Irbid itself, the wall complex uncovered in recent 
soundings has been dated to ca. 2000 B.c. (Lenzen and 
McQuitty 1989:300). The mound itself is approx- 
imately 20 ha, which suggests that it would have been a 
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Northwest Jordan Survey 


Period No. of Sites 
EB I-III 33 
EB IV 24 
MB II 27 


Total 84 


Northwest Jordan Survey 


No. of Sites 96 





EB il-ill EB IV MB II 


Table and Chart 10.5. Number and distribution of sites in northwest Jordan (from Mittmann 1970:table 1). 


substantial settlement in the Middle Bronze Age. 
Northwest of Irbid is Abila, like Pella a member of the 
later Decapolis. Probes put in during the recent 
excavation reveal large quantities of Middle Bronze 
Age pottery (Mare 1991:206). The city walls may date 
from this period. At Jerash, another city of the Deca- 
polis, Braemer (1987) reports preserved floors of MB 
WIC occur between bedrock and later LB and Iron Age 
remains on the mound. As at Pella, the corpus of cera- 
mics includes a large amount of “chocolate-on-white.” 
Middle Bronze Age remains have been identified on a 
large number of classical sites because that is where 
excavation is taking place in this region. However, a 
limited sounding was undertaken at the more modest 
settlement of Dahr Medineh, located on a limestone 
ridge 7 km northwest of Jerash (Kafafi and Knauf 
1989). Large amounts of Middle Bronze HA and MB 
IIB/C as well as the ubiquitous “chocolate-on-white” 
ware were recovered. 

The variety of sites identified in Mittmann’s survey 
as well as the recovery of material in stratified contexts 
at so many later city-sites suggests a town-oriented 
culture, like that of western Palestine (Dever 1987). 
Much more intensive survey and wider exposure of 
excavated contexts is required before we can say more 
than that. | 


AMMAN 


The district of Amman includes the highland 
plateau south of Jerash, the Baqah Valley, and the 
transitional zone to the eastern desert between the 
Wadi Zarga and the northern limits of the Madaba 
plain. The hilly plateau is well watered by the Zarqa 
River and regular winter rains. Fertile fields surround 


the present capital of Jordan. The district must have | 


been equally productive in antiquity (Hadidi 1989: 
156). A number of Middle Bronze Age tombs and 


settlements in and around Amman testify to the 
continuity of settkement in this region. 


SURVEYS AND SETTLEMENT PATTERN 


Three recent surveys in Amman and its periphery 
give us a preliminary idea of settlement pattern from 
the Early Bronze to the Middle Bronze Age in the 
Baqah Valley 15 km northwest of Amman. Although it 
receives slightly less annual rainfall than Amman 
proper, the valley is well watered by its perennial 
springs. One of two major mounds in the valley is Tell 
Safut at the southeastern entrance to the Baqah 
(McGovern 1986:2, map 1). McGovern conducted a 
systematic survey of over 52.5 ha around Umm ed- 
Dananir on the northwest side of the valley. All 
periods are represented in a scattering of settlements 
and caves (McGovern 1989: tables 1, 2). The single 
Early Bronze H-III hilltop site of Umm Qesir also 
contains some EB IV material (McGovern 1989:31). 
Middle Bronze Age sherds are found in very small 
quantities at Umm ed-Dananir (McGovern 1986:4) 
and slightly larger quantities at Tell Safut (Wimmer 
1989:515), but not elsewhere in the surveyed portion 
of the valley. The presence of the Middle Bronze Age 
is sparse compared to the Early Bronze Age, Late 
Bronze Age, and Iron Age remains, and none of the 
Middle Bronze Age material culture has been pub- 
lished. | 

Systematic survey in and around the city of Amman 
has been carried out by Abu Dayyah (Abu Dayyah et al. 
1991) and Simmons and Kafafi (1988). Abu Dayyah 
and his team conducted a systematic survey over 570 
km* on the outskirts of Amman (Abu Dayyah et al. 
1991:365, fig. 2). They identified 222 sites, of which 
two had Middle Bronze Age pottery: Umm en-Nafat 
and Khirbet Jeranin (S). Simmons and Kafafi surveyed 
8.4 km? around ‘Ain Ghazal, identifying 81 sites, none 
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of which had Middle or Late Bronze Age remains. In 
terms of population distribution and density in the 
Amman regions Glueck’s original assessment is close 
to reality. Middle Bronze Age occupation is present 
but very sparse. The surveys suggest that Middle 
Bronze Age occupation occurred primarily at major 
mounds rather than at scattered villages and encamp- 
ments, and this is borne out by excavation at Tell 
Safut, Sahab, and the Amman citadel (Dornemann 
1983:18; Zayadine, Najjar, and Greene 1987). 


SITES AND MATERIAL CULTURE 


Tell Safut is the only site in the Baqah Valley that 
has Middle Bronze Age architecture attributed to it. In 
the 1950s Ma’ayah (1960:115) identified a glacis in a 
bulldozer cut and attributed it to the Middle Bronze 
Age. Dornemann (1983:19) guardedly accepts that 
attribution, but Wimmer (the current excavator of the 
site) rejects it, identifying the glacis as a natural geo- 
logical formation (1989:513). 

Nearer to Amman and in Amman itself, survey and 
excavation reveal Middle Bronze Age occupation also 
on fortified mounds rather than in scattered villages 
and encampments. On the citadel of Amman little in 
the way of stratified occupation debris has been 
retrieved. The fortification glacis (Dornemann 1983: 
18) and wall (Zayadine, Najjar, and Greene 1987:308) 
have been dated to the Middle Bronze Age. Later 
building on the citadel makes it impossible to deter- 
mine the extent of Middle Bronze Age occupation. 
The wealth of the population, however, is visible in 
their tombs (Harding 1953; Ma’ayah 1960; Piccirillo 
1978; Najjar 1991). Middle Bronze Age burials take 
place in chamber tombs, like those found at Jericho 
and Pella. In a recently excavated tomb, skulls from 
the earlier burials were arranged around the northern 
edge of the chamber (Najjar 1991:105). The large 
number of fine pots, bronze jewelry, scarabs (Ward 
1966), beads, alabastra, and bone carving testify to the 
resources of the local people. Most of the pottery is 
dated to the late MB IIB and MB IIC-LB I periods. 

Abu Snesleh contains the only Middle Bronze Age 
residential architecture on the Transjordanian plateau 
(Lehmann et al. 1991). The site is 15 km east of 
Amman near the limits of the dry-farming zone. 
Lehmann and others began excavation only in 1990, 
so that the full extent of the site is as yet unknown. 
Although the soundings are quite limited, almost an 
entire house was uncovered. It has a single long room 
with a central limestone pillar, a stone foundation, and 
mud-brick superstructure (Lehmann et al. 1991: 46). 
Handmade and wheel-made cooking pots and buff- 
gray jars are the most common pottery types (Leh- 
mann et al. 1991:fig. 2.1-2). In all respects these are 
consistent with MB IIB or MB IIC types in the Jordan 


| Valley and in Palestine. 


Sahab is also in the transitional zone between the 
fertile highlands and the arid desert. The site is 12 km 
southeast of Amman on the road to the later desert 
castles (Ibrahim 1989:516). The tell has a modest area 
or Middle Bronze Age occupation (less than 5 ha). 
Ibrahim found Middle Bronze Age fortification walls 
and glacis in stratified deposits (1987:76). Two caves 
were reused for burials at Sahab. Here flexed bodies 
were placed on pavement with a large group of juglets, 
carinated bowls, and jars placed around them. The 
date of the pottery is MB IIB or MB IIC. Ibrahim 
suggests that its small size, fortification walls, and 
proximity to the desert indicate that Sahab functioned 
like one of the later limes fortresses (1987:76). 


MADABA 


The region of Madaba is part of the Transjordanian 
plateau south of Maqebalein and north of the Wadi 
Wala. The rolling plain is interrupted only by shallow 
wadis. Climatically, Madaba lies in a transitional zone 
between the arid desert to the east and the semiarid 
regions to the north and west (Ferguson and Hudson 
1986:15). Receiving around 390 mm annual rainfall, 
the modern vegetation is that of a cool dry steppe. 
Historical records indicate that in the past lush vege- 
tation filled the wadis. Recent work conducted by 
LaBianca and Lacelle in this area reveals that man’s 
use of the plain rather than a shift in climate is respon- 
sible for change in distribution and kind of ground 
cover (1986:146). 


SURVEYS AND SETTLEMENT PATTERN 


Since 1968 Andrews University has sponsored the 
regionwide investigation of the Madaba plain, first 
with excavations and surveys around Hesban, and 
currently in and around Tell Umeiri. The Hesban 
survey used purposive sampling (1.e., personal choice 
made from topographical observation) in a 10 km 
radius survey around the site of Tell Hesban (Ibach 
1987:xiii, 3). Ibach identified and dated a total of 148 
sites (1987 9, fig. 1.1). Middle Bronze Age sherds were 
found at 11 sites (Table and Chart 10.6). Some Middle 
Bronze Age occupation attributed to a site is on the 
basis of a single sherd or two (Ibach 1987:155). Most 
of the sites are quite small (Ibach 1987:table 3.5). Only 
two sites are likely to have large MB populations: Tell 
Umeiri and Tell Jalul. Both sites also had major Early 
Bronze Age occupations. Another survey was carried 
out later in a 10 x 10 km area around Tell Umeiri. The 
area was divided into a grid of 200 x 200 m squares. 
Thirty-eight squares were chosen at random for inten- 
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Hesban Survey 


Period No. of Sites 
EB I-III 46 

EB IV 4 

MB II 10 
Total ——«60 


Hesban Survey 


40 


30 


No. of Sites 20 





10 





EB I-III EB IV MB Il 
Period 


Table and Chart 10.6. Number of sites by period in the Hesban Survey (from Ibach 1987:fig. 3.2, table 3.5). 


sive survey. A nonrandom survey of all 55 visible sites 
was carried out at the same time (Boling 1989:98). 
The results are shown in Table and Chart 10.7. As in 
the Hesban survey, there is a substantial drop in the 
number of sites occupied during the EB IV and 
Middle Bronze Age. 


SITES AND MATERIAL CULTURE 


Of the two sites with substantial Middle Bronze Age 
remains (Jalul and Umeiri) only Umeiri has been 
excavated, and only to a very limited extent. Located 
10 km southeast of Amman on the northern edge of 
the Madaba plain, the site is 6.5 ha in area and 
watered by a perennial spring (Herr 1989:5). A ran- 
dom surface survey carried in the first season of exca- 
vation suggested that the Middle Bronze settlement 
covered the acropolis, western, northern, and eastern 


Madaba Plain Survey 


Period Random Squares Sites 

EB I-III 11 (29%) 10 (18.2%) 
EB IV 0 

MB II 2 (5.3%) 2 (3.6%) 
Total 13 12 


sectors of the site (Herr 1989:226, fig. 14.8a). Later 
excavation on the western slope of the site revealed a 
beaten earth rampart. The ubiquitous MB IIC/LB I 
chocolate-on-white ware is the latest pottery in the 
earliest building phase of the rampart (Herr et al. 
1991:159). The earliest material in a sounding on the 
eastern section of the site is also late Middle Bronze 
Age (Herr et al. 1991:166). Only MB JJB and MB JIC 
sherds were identified in Ibach’s survey, and together 
with the admittedly minimal excavated material it 
seems that this site was reoccupied, fortified, and flour- 
ished only at the middle and end of the Middle 
Bronze Age. 

Evidence for Middle Bronze Age occupation of the 
arid hills above the Dead Sea is limited to the chance 
find of a MB JIB-C tomb in the Wadi Abu en-Naml 
(Mt. Nebo) (Dornemann 1983:17; Saller and Begatti 
1949). A Middle Bronze Age glacis has been reported 
at Khirbet el-Makahayyat. 


Madaba Plain Site Survey 


AO 
30 
No. of Sites 20 


10 





EB I-III EB IV MB II 
Period’ 


Table and Chart 10.7. Number and percentage of sites by period in the Madaba Plain Survey (from Boling 1989:188). 
The Madaba Plain site distribution 1s charted from the site survey numbers. 
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KERAK 


The modern region of Kerak (Iron Age Moab) 
encompasses the area between the Wadi Mujib and the 
Wadi Hasa. Two recently published surveys by Miller 
(1991) and MacDonald (1988) reveal the only evi- 
dence for Middle Bronze Age occupation south of the 
Madaba Plain. At an elevation of 1100 m above sea 
level, the Kerak plateau has a relatively mild summer 
climate and gets just enough water to make dry- 
farming possible (Miller 1991:2-3). From 1978 to 1982 
Miller conducted a survey of the plateau with the goal 
of producing a “comprehensive gazetteer” of archaeo- 
logical sites on the Kerak plateau. The team first 
relocated previously known sites, then systematically 
searched for new sites between the old sites (Miller 
1991:18). The survey covered an area of 875 km? 
(Miller 1991:1). More than 600 features (buildings, 
cairns, caves, sherd scatters, settlements, cisterns, etc.) 
were identified and dated from the Paleolithic to the 
Islamic periods. 

As elsewhere in Transjordan, a decline in number of 
sites during the EB IV period follows a substantial EB 
II-III occupation (Table and Chart 10.8). While the 
total number of sites with MB II sherds equals that of 
the EB II-III period, only 15 have more than five 
sherds on them and only 8 have more than 1.7 percent 
of collected sherds identified as Middle Bronze Age 
(Miller 1991:308).9 The latter sites range in size and 
character from sherd scatters (e.g., no. 255) to a small 
mound. The small number of sites, their small size, 
and the low number of Middle Bronze Age sherds on 
those sites suggest a very low density of population 
(Brown 1991:185). 

Robin Brown (1991) describes the pottery as pri- 
marily utilitarian, with little decoration, represented by 


Kerak Plateau Survey 


Period No. of Sites No. of Sites with 5+ Sherds 


EB I-III 55 28 
EB IV 28 17 
MB II 55 15 
Total 138 60 


_ bowls, jugs, and jars. It is wheel-made except for the 


cooking pots. The material illustrated is MB IJA and 
MB IIB in form and decoration (Brown 1991:187-89, 
nos. 108-57). A single piece of painted ware resem- 
bles the “chocolate-on-white” assigned to MB ITC/LB I 
(Brown 1991:189, no. 57). The full chronological 
range of Middle Bronze Age pottery, and therefore the 
full range of settlement, is represented, however 
sparsely. 

At the southern edge of the Kerak plateau the Wadi 
Hasa cuts through the mountain ridge to drain into 
the Jordan Valley just south of the Dead Sea. Covering 
an area of 600 km“, the Wadi Hasa is positioned 
between the Arabian Desert and the African Rift where 
the most critical resource is water (Harlan 1988:40). 
Modern records show annual precipitation at 280-340 
mm, usually from November to April. Dry farming is 
possible under these conditions, but very unreliable 
(Harlan 1988:42). 

From 1979 to 1983 Burton MacDonald carried out a 
systematic pedestrian transect survey with a random 
sample of transects drawn from the central portion of 
the Wadi (Banning 1988:13). The eastern and western 
areas of the Wadi Hasa were surveyed by jeep. Over 
1000 sites were identified and dated. With the 
exception of Early Bronze I, the entire Bronze Age is 
very poorly represented (Table 10.9; MacDonald 
1988:166-68). No definite Middle Bronze Age sites 
were identified. Only three sites had sherds attributed 
to the MB or LB periods. No doubt this is in part due 
to unfavorable climatic conditions. MacDonald points 
out that this is the only area of the country where 
Glueck was literally correct in identifying a virtual gap 
in occupation between the 18th and 13th centuries 
B.C. (MacDonald 1988:291). 


Kerak Plateau Survey 


40 
30 
No. of Sites 20 


10 





EB II-III ~ EBIV MB II 
Period 


Table and Chart 10.8. Number and distribution of sites on the Kerak Plateau (from Miller 1991:308). 
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Wadi Hasa Survey 
Period No. of Sites 
EBI 38 
EB II-III Zz 
EB IV Z 
MB-LB 3 


Total 45 


Wadi Hasa Survey 


40 





30 





No. of Sites 20 





10 





EB | EB II-ill EB IV MB-LB 
Period 


Table and Chart 10.9. Number and distribution of sites in the Wadi Hasa (from MacDonald 1988: 155). 


Eastern Desert 


Jawa is the only excavated Middle Bronze Age settle- 
ment in the true desert of Transjordan. Located in the 
the northeastern corner of Jordan, Jawa sits in a region 
of basalt desert that runs from the Jebel Druse in Syria 
to the Nafud Desert of Saudi Arabia. The only rainfall 
comes in the winter, and only about 200 mm per year 
(Helms 1975:22). The site itself is on a steep rock 
scarp in a clearly defensible location. The latest build- 
ing on the site, a walled “citadel” measuring 28 x 26 m, 
dates to the Middle Bronze Age (Helms 1975: 26). In 
shape and construction the building is unique among 
the Middle Bronze Age architectural repertoire. The 
square stone building has three sections: a walled 
courtyard, a series of three covered corridors, and a 
large section of cells. Much of the building was stand- 
ing to the roof of the first floor. Stone piers and can- 
tilevered stone beams held up the roof. Helms argues 


that two doors to each of the cells suggests that the 
rooms were in frequent use (1975: 23). The building 
was sufficiently well preserved that the plan was ob- 
tained without much excavation, so that not many arti- 
facts were retrieved. An oven and cooking equipment 
in the courtyard indicate some domestic activity 
(Helms 1975:26). The excavator suggests that the 
building standing alone in the desert might be a cara- 
vanseray for the use of traders traveling between Syria 
(or Mesopotamia) and the Levant (Helms 1975:26). 
Given the lack of imported materials in Transjordan, 
this seems unlikely, but no better explanation comes 
to mind. Although very little material was recovered, 
the carinated jar (Helms 1975: fig. 5:50) and button- 
bottom vase (Helms 1975:fig. 5: 6) indicate a date in 
the MB IIA or MB IIB. 


Conclusions 


Where Middle Bronze Age architecture and fortifi- 
cations have been excavated in Transjordan the forms 
and construction techniques are very close to those in 
Palestine and Syria. Cooking pots, jars, juglets, bowls, 
and kraters found on Transjordanian sites are imme- 
diately datable to the Middle Bronze Age because they 


so closely resemble those in the well-published Pales-- 


tinian corpora. Tomb types and burial practices are 
also identical to those practiced west of the Jordan 


River. In all, there are virtually no differences in the 
published material culture between Palestine and 
Transjordan during the Middle Bronze Age. 

The difference in the two regions is apparent only in 
number and distribution of settlements. Table and 
Chart 10 summarize the results of surveys in the vari- 
ous regions of Transjordan. Middle Bronze Age settle- 
ment in Transjordan is concentrated where water and 
soil are sufficient for dry farming: the northern part of 
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Survey Area EB EBIV MB Total 
East Jordan Valley! 40 26 2 | 93 
Wadi Arab? 6 0 8 14 
Wadi Yabis* 13 14 14 4] 
Northwest Jordan 33 24 24 84. 
Hesban* 46 4 10 60 
Madaba Plain® 10 0 Z 12 
Kerak Plateau® 28 17 15 60 
Wadi Hasa’ 40 2 3 45 
Toal=~~=~=~<“‘—s~«SGSSC“*‘TSC*C“‘(“OC 


1 Early Bronze T-HI. 

2 MB-LB. 

3 EB III. 

4 EB I-III. 

5 Site survey data, EB I-III. 

6 Sites with more than five sherds dated to these periods, EB 
II-III. 

7 EB I-III. E I=38, MB-LB. 


100% Distribution of Sites in Transjordan, Survey Data 


75% 


50% 


25% 


0% 





fH EAST JORDAN VALLEY 


Hl WADI! ARAB 


— WADI YABIS 


ff] NORTHWEST JORDAN [J HESBAN & MADABA PLAIN 


_ [) KERAK PLATEAU WADI HASA 


Table and Chart 10.10. Early Bronze Age to Middle Bronze Age site distribution in Transjordan. 


the Jordan Valley and the region around Irbid. 
Around Amman and Kerak MBA sites exist but are 
relatively few in number. The number of Middle 
Bronze Age settlements in the far south (Wadi Hasa, 
for example), is very small indeed. Until further exca- 
vation takes place, the most likely explanation for this 
settlement pattern is the need of Middle Bronze Age 
populations for arable land, dependable rainfall, and 
perennial water sources. 

International long-distance trade is not an impor- 
tant feature of the economy, as it is in Palestine (Ger- 
stenblith 1983:118). Referring to the sixth century B.c. 
in Transjordan, Dornemann (1983:183) writes that ar- 
chaeological finds do not yet illustrate clearly the role 
played by trade routes, nor do they document the 
commodities traded. The same could be said, with a 
few exceptions, for the first half of the second millen- 
nium B.C. Direct evidence of trade is extremely rare. 
Imported Cypriot pottery, common in Middle Bronze 
Age Palestine (Amiran 1970:121), is confined to a sin- 
gle piece in a tomb at Pella ((Potts et al. 1988:206). 
Only two Hyksos royal name scarabs have been found 
in Jordan, one in a tomb at Amman (Ward 1966:12, pl. 
20) and one in a tomb at Pella (Couroyer 1987:105). 
Compare this to 37 royal name scarabs found at 12 
sites in Palestine (Weinstein 1981: fig. 3). Small gyp- 
sum vases in the form of Egyptian alabastra have also 
been found in Transjordan and testify to the influence 
of Egypt on luxury goods in this region. Again, these 
are found primarily in tombs at Pella (Potts et al. 
1988) and Amman (Najjar 1991). Gypsum suitable for 


making stone vases, however, can be found in the 
Wadi Zarqa, Wadi Tafila, and Wadi Dra’a (Clamer 
1987:102-03), so that direct impor-tation of Egyptian 
vessels or Egyptianizing vessels produced in Palestine 
is by no means certain. Egyptian iconography and styl- 
istic elements are apparent in the ivory box from Pella. 
But again, there is no reason to assume any direct con- 
tact with Hyksos or Egyptians. 

Evidence of indirect access to long-distance trade 
routes is implied by the presence of a lively metal- 
working industry at Tell el-Hayyat (Falconer and 
Magness-Gardiner 1989:344) and of numerous pieces 
of bronze jewelry in the tombs at Pella and Amman. 
The only known source of local copper is Wadi Feinan, 
which was not occupied during the Middle Bronze Age 
(Hauptmann et al. 1992:7). Nor does copper produc- 
tion resume at Timna until the 13th century B.c. 
(Rothenberg 1984:14). On the other hand, Mari texts 
document the trade of tin to Hazor and Laish (Dan) 
in northern Palestine (Malamat 1971). It seems likely 
that those two centers redistributed tin and probably 
copper to the south and east. The fact that metal- 
working equipment is present in a small village like 
Hayyat also suggests that ingots or scrap circulated 
widely and that metal technology and materials were 
not restricted. The fact that other types of imported 
goods are present but not circulated widely in Trans- 
jordan suggests that perhaps there was more than one 
trade network in place and that metals were traded 
independently of other materials. 

How do these facts and interpretations affect our 
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understanding of the relations between the Hyksos 
and Transjordan during the Middle Bronze Age? On 
the basis of the material evidence there was no direct 
interaction between the two cultures. The physical and 
cultural proximity of Transjordan to Palestine suggests 
that the Palestinian city-states mediated between 
Transjordan and other areas of the Levant and Egypt. 
Transjordan lacked local sources of metal during the 
Middle Bronze Age. They probably had to trade with 
Palestine in order to obtain raw materials. The only 
resource in Transjordan that had value in the Bronze 
Age was agricultural land and produce (Casto and 
Dotson 1938). Middle Bronze Age settlements are 
more dense (although never as dense as in western 


Palestine) where agricultural land and rainfall are 
plentiful, and less dense where land and water are 
scarce. It seems likely that the Middle Bronze Age 
inhabitants of Transjordan used the only advantage 
they had to support themselves and to enter into an 
exchange relationship with the west. In return for 
access to international trade, Transjordan probably 
supplied the cities of Palestine (and indirectly the 
cities of the Hyksos) with surplus agricultural products 
much as modern Jordan supplies vegetables to the 
Gulf States today. A common language, common 
beliefs, and common customs probably facilitated 
exchange, but did not provide an entry into the power 
politics of the day. 


Notes 


1. The map is compiled from the maps in Yassine, 
Sauer, and Ibrahim 1988a and 1988b with the addi- 
tions of Tell Nimrin, whose recent excavation has 
produced extensive Middle Bronze Age remains 
(Flanagan and McCreery 1990), and Tell Deir Alla, 
whose fortifications are attributed by the excavators to 
the MB IIC (Franken 1989: 203). Three sites (Jordan 
Valley Survey Nos. 96, 99, and 100) in close proximity 
to Saidiyeh are not marked owing to the scale of the 
map, but they are included in Table 1. 


2. Short descriptions and appropriate bibliography 
can be found in Khouri 1988. 


3. The best illustration of the reconstructed ivory 


box is in Amiet 1987: 36-37. 
Survey Nos. 15, 23, 31, 39. 
Survey Nos. 103, 108, 147. 
Survey Nos. 191, 193, 196. 
Survey No. 168. 

Survey Nos. 206, 214. 


a i. 


Sites 31, 106, 255, 337, 366, 399, 429, 433. Only 
sites with more than 5 sherds are used in the graph 
accompanying Table 8. 
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The Hyksos: A View from Northern Canaan 
and Syria 


Aharon Kempinski 
Tel Aviv University 


When discussing northern Palestine and Syria, we 
must always remember that this region lies outside the 
immediate sphere of influence of the Hyksos kingdom 
of the Egyptian Delta and its provinces in southern 
Palestine. Even within the region itself, there is a sharp 
division between northern Palestine and the different 
areas of Syria. In his seminal book Wirth (1971:21-25) 
divided the region he calls Syria into four separate 
areas, excluding Lebanon and northern Israel. In this 
chapter, I will concentrate on three of his areas—west- 
ern, northern, and central Syria—and on northern 
Palestine. The area to the east of Aleppo will be 
omitted, because it belongs to the Syro-Mesopotamian 
sphere. 


It is also essential to remember that we must take 


account of the diversity of local cultural traditions 
when we attempt to present a general picture of the 
“Hyksos period” (ca. 1670-1570 B.c. according to. the 
high chronology) in this enormous region. There was 
no Syro-Palestinian cultural unity during the Middle 
Bronze Age. This in turn bears on the chronological 
terminology used in this region: we will employ the 
more convenient term “Middle Bronze IIB,” which is 
almost parallel to the northern Syrian “Middle Bronze 
IW,” and avoid “Middle Bronze IG,” a term based on 
two central Palestinian sites (Shechem and Gezer).! 
Another chronological point needs to be empha- 
sized: the cultural shift from the Middle Bronze to the 
Late Bronze Age in Palestine took place around 1600 
B.C., a generation before the end of the Hyksos period. 
The shift occurs even earlier in Syria, and is correlated 
with the Hittite invasions of northern Syria and the 
massive destruction of its major urban centers around 
1620 B.c. (Kempinski 1983:219-21; Matthiae 1989:44). 
If, however, we move the end of the Middle Bronze II 
(MB JIC) to the end of the 16th century B.C. or even as 
late as the reign of Thutmose IJ, most of the Late 
Bronze I period would disappear, leaving only a 
fragment of it as a short pre-Amarna episode. This 
suggestion was originally made by E. Wright and has 
recently been revived by W. G. Dever (1991:74). How 
this proposed periodization would correlate with the 
Late Cypriot I period with its wealth of material from 
the Levantine coast, or with the Late Minoan I period 


and its new synchronisms with the Levant and the 
eastern Delta (Bietak, chapter 4), is a problem that 
Dever will have to tackle in the near future. 

The main sites that concern us in this chapter are 
Ugarit (mainly the tombs, since the standard of publi- 
cation of the MB II deposits is so low); Alalakh, Strata 
VII/VI, which are of crucial importance in determin- 
ing the lower chronological boundary for the MB II in 
northern Syria; and Tell Mardikh (Ebla), Stratum JJB, 
which is also important in this context and is well 
synchronized with Alalakh VII. Three sites along the 
Orontes deserve some attention: Hama, where the 
later part of Stratum H belongs to the final phase of 
the MB IJ period (Fugmann 1958:110-16); Qatna, 
where the huge compound founded in the early Mid- 
dle Bronze Age (just before 2000 B.c.) has been only 
partly investigated in a few soundings, excavated 
during the French mandate of Syria (Mesnil de 
Buisson 1935), and which has yielded very little 
material from the late Middle Bronze IJ period; and 
Qadesh (Tell Nebi Mend), which has recently been 
excavated by the British archaeologist P. Parr, though 
we are still dependent on the old excavation report by 
Pezard (1931) for the Middle Bronze phases. 

To the southwest of the line formed by these three 
sites, at the southern end of the Lebanese Biq’a, is the 
important site of Kamid el-Loz (ancient Kummidi). 
Like Tel Dan, which lies about 40 km to the south, this 
site forms a vital cultural link between the central 
Orontes region and northern Palestine. The late MB 
strata of Kamid el-Loz (T4 and Building Levels 16-14) 
have only been published in the form of a strati- 
graphical summary (Hachmann 1989:62-64). 

A small amount of the material from the MB JB 
deposits at Tel Dan (ancient Laish) has recently been 
published by D. Ilan (1991); it shows close affinities 
with some of the MB IIB deposits from the Ginnosar/ 
Kefar Szold tombs, as well as with late MB JIB material 
from Hazor. | | 

Hazor was the most important city in northern 
Palestine during the Middle Bronze period, and is one 
of the few places where some 17th-century B.c. docu- 
ments have been found (Ben-Tor 1992a; Horowitz and 
Shaffer 1992) .2 Several areas of the town and a temple 
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have been revealed in Stratum 3 (Yadin et al. 
1989:213-—20). The Ginnosar-Kefar Szold tombs, 
though located in northern Israel and closely linked to 
the Hazor-Dan ceramic group, are of marginal impor- 
tance to this discussion. 

The Hyksos settlement at Tell el-Ajjul, on the south- 
ern coast of Israel, was probably the main stronghold 
and harbor in southern Palestine during the Fifteenth 
Dynasty; Stewart and I have suggested identifying it 
with Sharuhen. It had close commercial ties to Cyprus 
and other harbors along the Levantine coast. On the 
northern coast, a similar commercial center with links 
to Cyprus, the Aegean islands, and Crete is now being 
revealed at Tel Kabri. The town had a small harbor, 5 
km to the west, at modern Nahariya, but the fine 
harbor at Achziv was probably also used. To the north, 
the only late MB II evidence comes from Tyre, until we 
reach Tell Sukas and Ugarit. 

How far did the rule of the Fifteenth Dynasty ex- 
tend, and where were the limits of its sphere of influ- 
ence? The answer to this question is complex, because 
we have so little evidence. The most important clue we 
possess is the so-called Second Stela of Kamose, where 
the pharaoh states that he plundered “three hundred 
bar ships made of new(?) cedar wood,” which had 
anchored in the port of Avaris. The ships were loaded 
with “the treasures of Rinw,” including articles of gold 
and silver and bronze axes, probably arms supplies for 
the Hyksos capital (Habachi 1972:37ff; Kempinski 
1983:60-64). This text demonstrates that the Hyksos 
kings controlled Rinw (Palestine). The precise nature 
of their power is not known; probably their direct con- 
trol extended over southern and central Palestine up 
to the Jezreel Valley, while farther north it petered out 
in a more diffuse sphere of influence and commercial 
relations with the main city-states (Kempinski 1983, 
loc. cit.). 

This suggested analysis has firm archaeological 
support, because most of the contemporary royal, 
official and even private “Hyksos” scarabs have been 
found in southern and central Palestinian sites. They 
are rare in northern Israel, and are almost never 
found in Syria.4 

To the north of the area under the direct control of 
the Hyksos kingdom/Fifteenth Dynasty were several 
political units in the upper Galilee, the Golan, and 
probably the southern part of the Lebanese Biq’a. The 
city-state of Hazor dominated the upper Galilee, while 
the kingdom of Akko controlled the Valley of Akko 
and the western hills of the Galilee. Earlier, during the 
Middle Bronze IIA/early NB period, the area seems to 
have been divided between Akko and Kabri (ancient 
Rehov?). 

Only towns with good harbors had the potential to 


become powerful city-states along the narrow strip of: 


land bordering the Lebanese coast. It is known that 
such a town existed at Tyre, at first just on the main- 


land, though by the end of the Hyksos regime it had 
expanded to the island too (Stratum XVII; Bikai 
1978:6, 64-65, 72). In contrast, the old center at 
Byblos declined after the fall of the Thirteenth Dynasty 
(Negbi and Moskowitz 1966:25-26). The Fifteenth 
Dynasty probably had its own supply network for cedar 
wood, thus leading to the decline of Byblos. 

The rich northern city-state of Ugarit lay outside the 
Hyksos sphere of influence but had strong commercial 
and political ties with Aleppo, the major political unit 
to the east. Some of the late MB IIB tombs at Ugarit 
show close cultural links with Cyprus, shown by the 
presence of Cypriot pottery as well as Bichrome Ware 
from the Levantine coast; this combination is 
reminiscent of the finds from Tell el-Ajjul and other 
sites along the Palestinian coast. 

The supremacy of Aleppo (the “Great Kingship”) 
over the entire north-central Syrian area has been 
described in detail by the historians of the second 
millennium,® and there is no need to repeat this here. 
Two provincial centers from the “Great Kingship,” of 
interest to the present discussion, have been exca- 
vated: Alalakh, to the west of Aleppo, and Ebla, to its ° 
south. Both were vassal kingdoms of some importance 
in the Syrian kingdom, and both have good archaeo- 
logical records. Because Ebla and its MB palace will be 
discussed elsewhere in this volume (see P. Matthiae, p. 
00) I will not deal with this important site here, but 
will confine myself to mentioning some relevant 
aspects of the material culture and chronology of 
Alalakh. 

Although the pottery of Strata VIJ-VI at Alalakh 
shows strong northern Syria affinities, some indirect 
traces of southern (Palestinian) influence can be seen 
(Kempinski 1983:82-88). In Strata VI and especially V, 
the presence of Bichrome Ware, foreign to Alalakh, 
demonstrates that imports from Cyprus and the 
Palestinian coast had increased. If it is agreed that 
Hattusili’s raid on Alalakh and the destruction of 
Stratum VII occurréd around 1620/15 B.c. (middle 
chronology, see Kempinski, forthcoming), then the 
improved links with the “Hyksos” may be the result of 
a new political and economic situation in the kingdom 
of Aleppo. The three “Hyksos” scarabs found in Stra- 
tum VI may be another indication of this (Kempinski 
1983:89). Other links with the south can be seen in the 
architecture: the temple of Stratum VII is a prototype 
of some of the Palestinian MB IIB “tower-temples” (the 
origin of this new architectural type in Palestine will be 
discussed below). The palaces also resemble structures 
in the south: Woolley’s Yarimlim Palace in Stratum VI 
at Alalakh and the recently discovered example at Ebla 
(see P. Matthiae, this volume) have a very close 
analogy in the palace now being excavated at Tel Kabri 
(see below). 

South of the “Great Kingship” of Aleppo was the 
kingdom of Qatna. However, since the excavations 
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revealed only the Late Bronze levels in the palace and 
temple of NIN.EGAL (Mesnil du Buisson 1935:71, 104; 
Virolleaud 1930), we have no information on the 
architecture and finds of the late Middle Bronze Age 
II at this site. The Akkadian documents found in the 
temple are mainly lists of objects dedicated to the 
sanctuary of NIN.EGAL by various Syrian rulers, but 
they show how prestigious the temple still was, even in 
the Late Bronze Age when Qatna was in decline. 

It is not known who ruled the Lebanese Biq’a. It 
could still have been under the control of Qatna; 
alternatively, it might have passed into the power of 
the newly formed kingdom of Qadesh or may already 
have been part of the “Head.of All Kingdoms,” that is, 
Hazor. 

This brief survey of the political units north of the 
sphere of influence of the Hyksos regime includes the 
main protagonists in the political drama of the later 
MB IIB period. At the moment, only Aleppo’s role is 
known with any certainty; it became embroiled in a 
confrontation with the Old Hittite kingdom, with the 
involvement of the Hurrians. More information may 
come in the future from documents found at Ebla, on 
the southern edge of Aleppo’s sphere of influence. In 
the area south of Ebla, down to central Palestine, our 
knowledge is unfortunately restricted to information 
gleaned from regional surveys and incomplete 
excavation reports.® Hazor is the only exception to this 
state of affairs: we possess a fairly continuous sequence 
of historical records concerning the city from the later 
part of the Twelfth Dynasty (the Execration Texts) 
through the archive of Mari, and most recently the 
documents found at the site (Ben-Tor 1992b; Horovitz 
and Shaffer 1992). 

When we turn to the following period—the Late 
Bronze Age—a phenomenon that occurs throughout 
the Syro-Palestinian region becomes apparent: there 1s 
a dramatic reduction in the number of sites, and many 
important centers are destroyed (Kochavi 1972; Mar- 
foe 1979:12-15; Finkelstein 1989:121-204; Kempinski 
1992:193-94). This process, which seems to have 
started during the last third of the 17th century B.c., 
may have been caused by different factors in each 
area, but nevertheless there is something fundamental 
in common throughout the region. The origins of this 
gradual decay of both small and large polities may le 
in the process of fragmentation that took place in the 
latter part of the 17th century B.c.. Large political 
units like Aleppo suffered heavily from this process 
(Kupper 1974), which led to the splitting off and 
acquisition of independence of feudal units and 
dependent city-states. This in turn encouraged the 
interference of external forces such as the Hittites and 
the Hurrians, who eventually reduced the “Great 
Kingship” of Aleppo to a small kingdom in northern 
Syria. The same process happened to the Hyksos state 
itself during the latter part of the Fifteenth Dynasty. 


| Kamose clearly understood the weakened position of 


the Hyksos regime and accordingly launched an attack 
on it, which finally ended their occupation of Avaris 
and Sharuhen during the reign of his brother 
Ahmose. 

This process is clearly reflected in the archaeological 
record of the Plain of Akko. The two major cities here, 
Akko and Kabri, have recently been excavated, and we 
can now reconstruct their development and decline 
during the Middle Bronze IIB period. It now seems 
that Kabri was the earliest urban center in the plain 
and probably the first sovereign power there. It is the 
larger of the two cities (32 hectares as compared to 15 
hectares at Akko), and the first Middle Bronze settle- 
ment that was founded on the ruins of the Early 
Bronze tell (13 hectares in size). At some point in the 
late 19th or early 18th century B.c., the city was 
surrounded by a low earth rampart and a massive city 
wall. This enormous city came to an end just before 
1600 B.c., and the political and economic center 
shifted to the city-state of Akko. We have no idea what 
caused the collapse of Kabri, the oldest and most 
important urban center in the northern part of the 
plain, but it may be that the economic advantage 
gained by Akko during the rule of the Hyksos dynasty 
in southern Canaan (at first because of its excellent 
harbor, which permitted direct contact with Avaris, 
and later because of its importance as a political- 
economic center) led to military conflict between the 
older center and its new commercial rival. As a result, 
the political unity of the Plain of Akko was fragmented 
during the Late Bronze Age: instead of a large center 
with satellite settlements, there were two small harbors 
on the northern coast (Achziv and Nahariya), a village 
on the edge of the plain south of Kabri (Beth ha- 
Emeq), and the city-state of Akko, mentioned later in 
letters of the Amarna period. 

Kabri’s importance is emphasized by the evidence of 
its far-flung international contacts. The palace (Fig. 
11.1), which was the center of the city as well as of the 
wider city-state, is an impressive building with links to 
the palace of Stratum VII at Alalakh (Fig. 11.2). The 
most surprising feature of the palace yet excavated is a 
painted stucco floor, measuring about 10 x 10 m, 
made in a Minoan style and technique (Figs. 11.3—4) 
(Kempinski and Meron 1987:177; Kempinski and 
Niemeier 1991:192-93; Niemeier 1991; Wolf 
1991:505-06). During the 1990-1991 seasons, many 
small fragments of wall frescoes, painted in a style 
almost identical to those of Santorini, were found and 
are now being reconstructed (Niemeier and Niemeier 
1992:8*—-11*). These Minoan connections link Kabri 
with Stratum VIJ at Alalakh, where some remains of 
Minoan frescoes were found, as well as with the recent- 
ly discovered frescoes at Tell el-Dabca (see Bietak, this 
volume). The painted floor and wall paintings from 
Kabri underline the importance of the city-state of 
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Figure 11.1. Kabri, Palace in Area D. 


which Kabri was the capital. 

An important development in the religious sphere 
was the rather sudden appearance of the “fortress- 
temple” in Palestine at some time in the first half or 


the middle of the 17th century B.c. (Mazar 1991: 
164—69).7 This temple type, known in northern Syria 
from an earlier period, is described in contemporary 
documents as the “fortress of the god” (bit durt; see 
Na’aman 1980a:213). Was the appearance of this new 
structure connected with the development of a new 
religious concept, at least in the southern part of the 
Syro-Palestinian region? It seems that this was indeed 
the case. Cultic practices in the Canaanite cities of 
Palestine during the MB IIA and the earlier part of the 
MB IIB were dominated by the worship of a goddess 
(probably Ishtar or Ashera), whose rites were per- 
formed in open cult places (bamot). This can be clearly 
seen at cult centers such as that of Megiddo or the 
temple at Nahariya, which was an important cultic site 
in the city-state of Kabri. 

The evidence from Megiddo is particularly sug- 
gestive. Here, most of the figurines of feminine deities 
or fertility goddesses were found in the debris of bamot 
outside the temple, and were associated stratigraph- 
ically with the phase predating the temple, wheareas 
the figurines of male deities were found inside the 
temple (Kempinski 1989:184-85). It seems that the 
new “fortress-temples” were linked with a new cult and 
religious ideology, probably of the god Ba’al Haddu, 
whose worship was promoted by the Hyksos dynasty. A 
similar process took place in Egypt itself, as can be 
seen from the famous “Four Hundred Years Stela,” 
which commemorates the establishment of the cult of 
Ba’al-Sutekh in Avaris around 1700 B.c. (Bietak 
1975:184-88). Ba’al-Haddu’s popularity at this period 
is also demonstrated by the prevalence of his name as 
an element in the personal names of officials. The 
most interesting example comes from Hazor: here the 
element Addu (Haddu) is very common in the 
personal onomasticon, and appears 9 times in the 11 
Semitic names recorded in the document (Horowitz- 
Shaffer 1992:22-29)! This must surely reflect the 
importance and dominance of this god in the contem- 
porary religion. 

Although it lay outside the immediate sphere of 
Hyksos rule, the northern region influenced—and was 
in turn influenced by—the mighty Hyksos kingdom in 
the Egyptian Delta and southern Palestine. However, 
only further excavation in Syrian and Palestinian ur- 
ban centers such as Hazor, Kabri, Qatna, Qadesh, and 
Ebla will enable us to draw a more precise picture of 
contemporary culture and events in the Syro-Pales- 
tinian region. | 
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Figure 11.2. Palace and temple in Stratum VII. 
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Figure 11.3. Kabri Area D, painted floor. 
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Figure 11.4. Kabri Area D, detail of the painted floor. 
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Notes 


1. It was based on a term used by Albright in the 
1930s, originally to define his Stratum D at Tell Beit 
Mirsim, which was later revived by E. Wright. For the 
history of its use, as well as the inappropriateness of 
the term, see Kempinski 1983:221~-25 and 1992: 
177-79. 

2. The 1992 season yielded another tablet, this time 
above the ruins of the MB palace; see Ben-Tor, 
Hadashot Arkheologiyot (forthcoming). 

3. The reading bar for b3 comes from Prof. Sara Groll, 
who also suggests that this is the earliest form of the 
bari ships known from later texts. 

4. This situation is slightly different along the coast. 
The harbors and associated cities of the north have 
more scarabs than the inland cities. This can be 
explained by the closer commercial ties of the harbor 
cities with the Hyksos state, or by the stronger political 
control exercised by the Hyksos regime along the 
Levantine coast. For the distribution of the scarabs, see 
Giveon 1974. 


5. The best summary of the evidence is still Kupper 
1973:1-36. For an up-to-date treatment of the Hittite 
involvement in the area of Aleppo, see Kempinski and 
Kosak 1982. For the later partition of Aleppo, see 
Na’aman 1980a. 

6. The archaeological data from surveys and excava- 
tions can only help in the reconstruction of the socio- 
economic character of the area, but are of no help in 
reconstructing its history. Marfoe (1979) attempted to 
build a socioeconomic/historical picture of the Big’a, 
based on later models; it is an interesting experiment, 
but in the absence of sufficient historical documen- 
tation it is more in the nature of an intellectual game 
than a serious reconstruction. 

7. Mazar (1992) misnames the type of the “monu- 
mental symmetrical temple,” which may be correct 
from the typological viewpoint but completely misses 
the ancient idea of a fortress or the biblical term 
“tower” (temple). 
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Middle Bronze Equid Burials at Tell Jemmeh 
and a Reexamination of a 
Purportedly “Hyksos” Practice 


Paula Wapnish 


University of Alabama at Birmingham 


Introduction 


Ever since their discovery, the Middle Bronze Age 
equid burials found at a number of sites in the Egyp- 
tian Delta and southern Palestine have served as a 
hallmark of “Hyksos” occupations. Presently, however, 
there are more questions about this practice than 
answers. Foremost among them is the analytical 
problem: may all the burials legitimately be considered 
parts of the same behavior? Two factors stimulate a 
reevaluation of this problem now. First, two finds from 
Tell Jemmeh, one unpublished until now, though 
deliberate burials of equids, were unique in several 
respects. The features of these new finds provide a 
venue for examining the overall variability of the 
practice of equid interment in the region. Second, 


over the last decade zoologists, archaeologists, and 
Assyriologists have described clearer criteria for the 
separation of equid species from both skeletal remains 
and textual citations. These tools permit a finer look at 
the animals and human groups involved. 

Despite the advances in identification methodology, 
some problems will remain unresolved because many 
of the burials were excavated at a time when animal 
remains were not systematically collected, recorded, or 
studied by specialists. My purpose is to put those 
problems and the overall question of equid burials in a 
clearer perspective in light of the zoological and philo- 
logical data now at hand, and the intense discussion of 
Middle Bronze Age chronology currently in progress. 


Near Eastern Equids 


Donkeys, horses, and mules’ were established 
domestic stock in Middle Bronze Age Syria-Palestine, 
and they are the equids most often recovered archaeo- 
logically. But, the other equid forms that inhabited 
greater Mesopotamia in antiquity must also at least be 
considered in making an identification from either 
textual or osteological records. Improbability on 
zoogeographic grounds cannot be used entirely to 
discount these other possibilities given the ancients’ 
well-known fondness for faunal exotica, a preference 
especially associated with the upper classes. 

The equids were secondary domesticates, chrono- 
logically later additions to the list of husbanded stock 
and apparently valued more for their labor or the 


prestige they provided their owners than for their 


capacity to provide meat, milk, or hides. When and 
where they were added to other barnyard stock is still 
an open question. It was assumed until recently that 
the true wild ass, Equus africanus, was found only in 
North Africa (this includes Nubia and the eastern 
desert of Egypt). Ducos (1970) was the first to suggest 
that this species was also indigenous to Southwest Asia 
in the Holocene, a conclusion based on eighth and 
seventh millennium equid remains from Tell Mureybit 
in Syria.? Although this particular identification has 
not won unanimous acceptance, the past presence of 
true wild ass in Southwest Asia appears increasingly 
likely in light of archaeological evidence from fifth 
and fourth millennium sites on the Arabian peninsula 
(Uerpmann 1987; Zarins 1986).* Although previously 
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thought to have been domesticated only in Egypt 
(Boessneck 1988), Payne (1988) has identified equid 
bones from Tell Rubeidheh in Iraq as domestic don- 
keys on the basis of morphological characters that dis- 
tinguish them from wild donkeys or onagers. Grigson 
(1993) reports equid bones similar in size to domestic 
donkey from Chalcolithic and Early Bronze sites in the 
Levant. Prior to Grigson's studies, the earliest reliably 
identified and dated remains of domestic donkey in 
Israel were from Early Bronze J-II levels at Arad 
(Lernau 1978).* Additionally, Chalco-lithic figurines of 
load-bearing animals from the sites of Azor and 
Giv’atayim in Israel have been interpreted as donkeys, 
and such laden figurines continue into the Bronze Age 
(Epstein 1985). 

In greater Mesopotamia, the onager or half-ass, 
Equus hemionus, confusingly referred to also as the 
Asiatic wild ass, ranged from the Mediterranean to the 
Caspian seas. E. hemionus is documented at Levantine 
sites in the Late Pleistocene and Early Holocene, but 
to my knowledge the only later remains are from 
Bronze Age Azraq and Ain al-Assad in Jordan.’ It was 
once thought that the onager had been domesticated 
in Mesopotamia (i.e., Zeuner 1963), but recent philo- 
logical (Postgate 1986), osteological, and behavioral 
evidence (Clutton-Brock 1987) makes it clear that the 
animal was and is intractible. Onagers were, however, 
captured and kept for stud purposes to produce 
hybrid crosses with donkeys, as Postgate (1986) has 
determined from Sumerian texts dated between 2600 
and 2000 B.c.E. (Early Dynastic III to end of Ur II). 
The hybrid was trainable, whereas the parent was not, 
and it was preferred to donkeys for its strength and 
perhaps greater speed. The onager disappears from 
Old Babylonian records, “presumably once the horse, 
which could not only breed hybrids but is also in itself 
a better animal and trainable, had appeared on the 
scene” (Postgate 1986). 

Current opinion places the domestication of the 
horse, Equus caballus, on the Eurasian steppe and dates 
the event to the late Neolithic. It is thought to have 
been introduced to the Middle East in the first half of 
the third millennium (Uerpmann 1987). Early Meso- 
potamian evidence has recently been uncovered at 
Tell es-Sweyhat, a site located about 200 miles north- 
east of Damascus. A clay figurine of an equid, dated to 
2300 B.c.E., clearly depicts the mane flattened against 
the neck, which occurs only in the domestic horse. 
Also, the muzzle is drilled with a hole to accept a 
bridle bit (Wilford 1993). Postgate (1986) notes the 
rarity of horses in Mesopotamian texts of the Ur III 
period (ca. 2600-2000 B.c.E.). 

It has long been thought that the horse was first 
introduced to Egypt as a domestic animal during the 
Second Intermediate Period (ca. 1800-1570 B.c.E.). 
This issue will be discussed in more detail below. 

Remains of the caballine wild horse, Equus ferus, are 


documented from Pleistocene sites in the Levant 
(Uerpmann 1987). It was thought to have disappeared 
from the region at the end of the Ice Age (Uerpmann 
1987), but Grigson (1993) has recently identified 
equid bones from fourth millennium sites in the 
Negev as small domestic horse on the basis of their 
size.° As with domestic donkey, before Grigson's identi- 
fication of this newer material the earliest domestic 
horse in the Levant was likewise reported from EB I-II 
Arad, from a context with several equid remains, one 
of which Davis (1976) referred to as horse. Lernau 
(1978), in contrast, identified all equid remains he 
examined from Arad as donkey. The ancestor/descen- 
dant relationship between the Pleistocene population 
of wild horses in the Levant and these new finds from 
the Negev is unresolved, but they are currently the 
oldest domestic horses in the Levant. 

Throughout the ancient Middle East, horses were 
associated in all periods with elite classes, most often 


in their capacity to draw light chariots and later in the © 


development of mounted cavalry. Later, during the 
second millennium, they are mentioned more fre- 
quently in Old Babylonian texts (Postgate 1986) but 
never surpass donkeys in numbers of references. In 
the absence of texts from the Levant, the frequency of 
horses at any site must be determined from the 
number of horse bones found relative to those of 
other domestic stock. At all sites, donkeys are many 
times more common. In the faunal material that I 
examined from Ashkelon, horses were not present to 
any appreciable degree until the Persian period, and 
even then they cannot be termed “common.” They 
were most frequent in the Arab and Crusader periods. 
At Tell Jemmeh, only a few horse bones are noted 
from a sample in excess of 20,000 identifiable speci- 
mens recovered from contexts spanning Middle 
Bronze IT through the Hellenistic periods. 

In recapitulating the possibilities for the availability 
of the various equid species to be interred by ancient 
Near Eastern societies, the husbanded onager or ona- 
ger hybrids are the least likely equids to be encoun- 
tered or discovered archaeologically. In Mesopotamia 
after the end of the third millennium onager x donkey 
hybrids are no longer mentioned in Old Babylonian 
texts, a fact implying that their contribution to equid 
husbandry probably also ceased at this time. This 
textual consideration, coupled with the generally 
sparse documentary record in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, also limits the chance of our recognition of 
their presence in MB II Levant, the area of my central 
concern. The final blow is methodological: the 
absence of clear osteological criteria that permit the 
separation of these animals from other equids. Since 
wild animals are only sporadically found in deliberate 
burials from historic sites, wild onagers would seem 
only a remote possibility for Levantine equid burials, 
albeit one slightly enhanced by the presence of the 
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animal in Bronze Age midden debris from Jordan. 
This apparent avoidance of wild creatures in animal 
interments also lessens the probability of finding wild 
asses or wild horses in the burials. In addition, neither 
wild form is as yet reported later than the fourth 


millennium in the Levant.’ Of the remaining 


possibilities—domestic donkeys, domestic horses, and 
their crosses—the donkey is the most likely equid to 
find buried because it is recovered far more frequently 
in the debris at all sites in all periods. 


The Tell Jemmeh Equids 


CONTEXT OF THE FINDS 


Tell Jemmeh is a multiperiod site located on the 
southern bank of the Besor River about 7 miles (12 
km) south of modern Gaza and the ancient city at Tell 
el-cAjjul, the first site from which equid burials were 
reported (see below). Though there are some limited 
Chalcolithic deposits, the first major occupation of the 
mound dates to the Middle Bronze IT period, a phase 
represented by substantial deposits that total 1.20 
meters in depth (Van Beek 1984). Excavations by W. J. 
Phythian-Adams in 1922 and F. Petrie in 1926-1927 
uncovered no rammed earth fortifications for the MB 
II settlement at Jemmeh, such as Petrie found at the 
nearby sites of Tell el-cAjjul and Tell el-Fara (S). Work 
at the site was renewed in 1970 by a Smithsonian 
Institution expedition directed by Gus W. Van Beek. 
Periodic searches in the early seasons of that campaign 
for an MBA defensive wall on the northwest and east 
slopes of the tell (the north slope had long since 
collapsed from erosion) revealed no fortifications of 
that date. Then, in 1987, probe excavations exposed a 
rammed earth revetment on the south slope. “It seems 
likely that the construction of the revetment began 
with the first settlement of the site, probably during 
the latter part of the Middle Bronze IIB period” (Van 
Beek 1992:8*). 

In 1978 the Smithsonian team excavated a wall in 
Field I whose foundation layer was cut by a pit that 
went down to virgin soil. The pit, which was directly 
beneath the wall, contained a complete animal 
skeleton and gave every appearance of being the 
deliberate a foundation deposit (Fig. 12.1). The layers 
above the wall yielded imported Cypriote pottery of 
MB II date. Based on a preliminary reading of the 
pottery associated with the fortifications on the south 
slope, the building under which the animal was buried 
and the revetment may be contemporary, that is, late 
MB IIB (Gus Van Beek, personal communication). 

Fortunately, Egon Lass was the supervisor in Field I 
when the animal skeleton was discovered, and he did 
an excellent job of consolidating the specimen and 


removing it from the balk with a good bit of the sur- . 


rounding matrix in a plaster jacket to minimize distur- 


bance to the fragile bone. The skeleton was shipped to 


the zooarchaeology laboratory at the University of 
Alabama at Birmingham. I did not get around to 
examining the find for another two years, when, 
intrigued by Gus’s comment that the skeleton was 
about the size of a dog, I decided to open the plaster 
cocoon. | 

Upon removing the plaster, I found that the ribs 
and vertebrae had been exposed in situ but the head 
and limbs had been only minimally defined. After a 
few days of picking away at the block with increasingly 
blunted dental tools, a small lump of hardened soil 
popped off. Close inspection showed that it contained. 
some bone, so I chipped away at the clinging matrix 
and was finally rewarded with a whole, tiny equid hoof 
(Phalanx IIT) (Figs. 12.2 and 12.3). 


EQUID BURIAL I: THE BABY EQUID 
FOUNDATION DEPOSIT 


(Figs. 12.1-5). 


Using acetone to reverse the field consolidation 
(water-diluted Elmer’s glue, or PVA), I gradually 
removed enough soil to expose most of the skeleton. It 
indeed proved to be a baby equid that had been 
buried in a natural recumbent/sitting position. The 
feet and legs were drawn together toward the body, 
and the head was bowed with the nose resting near the 
mid-left forelimb (Fig. 12.2). Most of the skeleton is 
present: cranium, vertebral column, ribs, part of the 
sacrum, both upper front limbs (scapulae, humeri, 
radii) and lower front limbs (metacarpi), one wrist 
(carpi) and associated foot bones (phalanges I, I, and 
III), and one upper hind limb (femur and tibia— 
removed before the skeleton was photographed for 
the plate published here). Missing are the caudal 
vertebrae (tail), pelvis (bones of the innominate), one 
upper hind limb, both lower hind limbs (metatarsi), 
ankle joints (astragali, calcanei, tarsi), and toes of one 
front and both hind feet. 

The missing bones are not all easily explained. The 
pelvis and caudal vertebrae that were exposed at one 
end of the skeleton could easily have been clipped 
during any minor disturbance to the deposit. Likewise 
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Figure 12.1. Field photograph of Tell Jemmeh baby equid foundation deposit. (Photo is courtesy of G. W. Van Beek 1984: fig. 12). 























Figure 12.2. Cleaned baby equid skeleton (Van Beek 1984: fig. 13). (Figures 12.2—9 were prepared by B. Hesse.) 
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Figure 12.3. Toe bones from baby equid skeleton: distal metacarpal epiphysis, Phalanx £, Hf, and LLL. 




















Figure 12.4. Upper dentition from baby equid. 
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Figure 12.5. Lower dentition from baby equid. 
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the toes, which protruded to the side of the carcass 
could have been lost. But this degree of vulnerability is 
not the case for the long bones. Given the position of 
the skeleton—intertwined legs drawn up to the body— 
it would have been difficult for any agent of attrition 
to remove most of the hind limbs yet leave most of the 
front limbs and part of a hind limb in place. There is 
little possibility that any toes or limbs were left in the 
balk because I cleaned a quantity of soil matrix from 
all sides of the block before reaching the skeleton. 

No rodent or carnivore gnawing is apparent on the 
skeleton. This does not eliminate the possibility of 
scavenging, because a carnivore chewing on so small a 
skeleton would destroy the bones or swallow all but the 
long bones whole, removing them from the carcass in 
either case. However, I think scavenging unlikely, be- 
cause carnivores would almost certainly have disturbed 
the rib cage and attacked the ends of the long bones.* 

A further possibility is that the missing pelvis and 
limb parts were offered in sacrifice at the time of 
interment. This has been suggested for other “Hyksos” 
equid burials and will be considered further in the 
context of the discussion of the comparative material 
below. 


Age 


The age of an animal at death is determined by the 
degree of epiphyseal fusion of the long bones and the 
eruption and wear pattern of the teeth. This animal 
was so young that the long bones were not completely 
ossified, let alone fused. The full set of upper and 
lower deciduous teeth is present (Figs. 12.4 and 12.5) 
and just erupted (i 1-3 and p 2-4), but none of the 
teeth shows any sign of wear.’ According to the stages 
developed by Levine (1982) the baby equid would 
have been prenatal to two weeks old (neonatal) at 
death.”° 


Sex 


The sex of an equid skeleton is most readily deter- 
mined from the canines and pelvic girdle. Canine 
teeth erupt when the animal is about two and a half 
years of age, and so are not applicable here. Likewise 
the pelvis, were it present, could not have been used to 
determine the sex of so young a skeleton. 


Species 


None of the characteristics that permit separation of 
the equids can be observed in the neonatal skeleton.” 
Therefore, the species of baby equid buried at Tell 
Jemmeh remains unknown. 


EQUID BURIAL H: THE ASS SKULL AND 


HIND LEG 


While working with Ron Gardiner in 1982, I helped 
excavate the second equid burial from a series of MB 
II layers on the east slope. Ron exposed a relatively 
intact skull with the top of the head placed down into 
the soil. It was flanked by an articulated hind leg (a left 
tibia, astragalus, calcaneus, grand cuneiform, petit 
cuneiform or cuboid—the tarsals, and metatarsi II, I, 
and IV) flexed at the ankle joint into a (more or less) 
right angle (Fig. 12.6). The burial had no clear 
architectural associations, although mud-brick walls 
were found in surrounding deposits. Pottery readings 
place it in the early MB IIC period (Van Beek, person- 
al communication). The skull was in fragile condition, 
so it was cleaned 7m situ and jacketed in plaster. The 
long bones were strong enough to remove whole, 
although these too were covered in plaster before 
shipment. 

Equid burials at other sites consist of complete 
animals or skeletons missing a few parts. In most of 
these cases the missing animal parts are the result of 
postdepositional processes. As discussed below, the 
exception is at Tell el-cAjjul, where missing body parts 
were the rule rather than the exception. What is 
certain, however, is that no equid burial elsewhere has 
the configuration described here. This initially led me 
to question if it was a deliberate burial at all. 

Horse, and more often donkey, bones occur at his- 
toric tell sites in several contexts. Donkeys were rela- 
tively uncommon at Tell Jemmeh in all periods, con- 
tributing only 3 out of 2500 identifiable bones recov- 
ered from deposits dated between 1750 and 1550 B.c.r. 
Donkeys were kept primarily for draft purposes but cut 
marks show that their skins were sometimes used. Cut 
marks on bones from fleshy parts of the carcass proba- 
bly indicate that donkey meat was occasionally eaten at 
Tell Jemmeh. Most donkey bones are recovered as sin- 
gle bone finds mixed in with the usual food debris, 
even though they apparently were not a regular food 
item, a pattern similar to that found at other historic 
sites. It is not unusual, however, to find several donkey 
bones in articulation (correct anatomical position), 
because donkey carcasses were not routinely dismem- 


_ bered and discarded in the reduction processes that 


put the meat of sheep, goat and cattle on ancient 
tables.’ So a hind limb, even flexed as in this Jemmeh 
burial, was in no sense strange. What was out of the 
ordinary was the juxtaposition of the skull and the leg 
in so contrived a position. In addition, complete equid 
skulls are relatively rare archaeological finds, especially 
when equids were not common at a Site. 

The third metatarsal was gnawed on the distal 
condyle and on the shaft, almost certainly by a dog. 
There is also’ a light cut on the medial border of the 
third metatarsal just below the proximal surface. Light 
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Ligure 12.6. Feld photograph of ass skull and limb bunal. 
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cut marks appear about midsection on the anterior 
surface, and on the lateral and medial borders of the 
tibia shaft. Heavier chop/cut marks are found on the 
medial border of the proximal tibia (Fig. 12.7). These 
latter cuts would have been to sever muscle and 
ligament attachments. No cut marks were found on 
the skull. This again raises the possibility of a sacrificial 
offering (see below). I think that the leg was removed 
from the carcass, defleshed, and then arranged 
around the skull with bits of meat still clinging to the 
long bones. It was at this point, when the metatarsal 
was in situ, that it was gnawed by a dog. 

One further observation bears on the problem of 
the skull and the leg as a deliberate burial. Compar- 
ison of the size of the cheek teeth to the size of the 
third metatarsal (Table 12.1) suggests that these bones 
did not come from the same individual (see below). If 
true, it increases the probability that this was an inten- 
tional burial. It is difficult to envision cut leg bones 
from one animal regrouped into correct anatomical 
position around the uncut skull of another animal in 
the absence of purposeful human activity. 


Age 


The fused epiphyses of the distal tibia (proximal 
end is broken) and the distal third metatarsal indicate 
that the leg came from an equid three years of age or 
older. The dentition is used to age animals older than 
five years when most of the epiphyses of the equid 
skeleton are fused. All teeth in the equid skull were in 
wear but do not indicate an animal of great age. The 
presence of an oval infundibulum in the central 
incisors and wear on the corner incisors (Fig. 12.8) 
suggest that the animal was about six years old at death 
(Silver 1969). The wear on the Jemmeh incisors also 
corresponds to Habermehl’s photographs of worn 
incisors in a six-year-old and a six-and-a-half-year old 
horse (1975: 51, abb. 25 and 26). 

The cheek teeth present a different picture. [| re- 
moved the right maxillary teeth (P3 - broken, P4, M1, 
M2; see Table 12.1 for measurements) from the 
cranium to measure crown height (Fig. 12.9). Based 
on the height—wear curves developed by Levine 
(1982)—the upper teeth came from an individual 
between eight and eleven years of age. I do not know 
how the age disparity obtained from wear patterns on 
the incisors and crown height of the upper teeth may 
be resolved. An age span of six to eleven years, though 
indeterminate, denotes a prime adult. 


Sex 


No canines were found in the maxilla, but based on 
the size of the canine alveoli this is a male skull. 


| Species 


The equid skull, tibia, and metatarsal of the MBA 
burial were examined for qualitative and metrical 
points of separation. Superficially, none of the bones 
appeared large enough to identify them as horse. The 
skull was in fragile condition when excavated, and 
despite its plaster cast survived shipment barely intact. 
The few cranial measurements possible (Table 12.1) 
must be viewed with caution because of the fragmen- 
tary condition, and critically descriptive dimensions 
could not be taken, except for the overall length of the 
skull which is not more than 18 inches (455 mm). This 
places it well below minimum length for horses, and in 


_ the donkey range. 


The short protocone, flat interstylar faces, and nar- 
row mesostyle of the upper cheek teeth identify the 
skull as E. asinus, rather than horse or onager (Fig. 
12.8) (Davis 1980; Eisenmann 1986). Measurements of 
upper P4, M1, and M2 (Table 12.1) support the identi- 
fication of the qualitative characters, comparing well 
to those of an Akkadian period donkey from Tell Brak 
(see below) (Clutton-Brock 1989: table 1). 

The one character that allows separation between 
horse and ass metatarsals (IIJ) cannot be observed on 
the Tell Jemmeh specimen because the sagittal ridge 
of the distal articular surface is broken.13 Comparing 
the greatest length of the Jemmeh metatarsal (206.5 
mm) to that of horse, onager, and ass in Eisenmann 
and Beckouche (1986) showed that the Jemmeh speci- 
men was (all measurements in mm): 


—far below the mean of 307.2 for 5 horse specimens 

—below the mean of 247.5 and shortest length 
(230) for 16 metatarsals of E. hemionus onager, the 
Persian onager 

—shorter (224 and 225) than 2 metatarsals of E. 
hemionus hemippus, the Mesopotamian onager 

—below the mean of 240.2 for 7 specimens of wild 
ass 

—below the mean of 217.7 for 16 specimens of 
modern domestic donkey, and at the lower end of 
the range between the shortest (190) and tallest 
(239) individuals 

—below the mean of 208.7 for 11 specimens of 
domestic donkey from MBA Ikrit in northern 
Israel, and at the lower end of the range between 
the shortest (199) and tallest (221.5) individuals 

—below the greatest length (255) of a modern 
donkey x hemione hybrid 

—below the greatest length (240) of a domestic 
donkey from Abu Salabikh (Clutton-Brock 1986) 

—below the greatest length (221.9) of six domestic 
donkeys from Tell Brak (Clutton-Brock 1989; 
Clutton-Brock and Davies 1993) 


Absolute size is not always a reliable guide to sepa- 
rating bones of the postcranial skeleton of the Equidae, 
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Figure 12.7. Tibia, and metatarst from ass skull and limb burial. Note the chop/cut marks near the broken (proximal) end of the tibia (medial aspect), 
and the light cut marks mid-shaft. Gnawing marks are clearly visible on the shaft of the third metatarsal (anterior aspect) and on the distal condyle. 











figure 12.8. Incisors from ass skull. 
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Figure 12.9. Upper cheek teeth, P4, M1, M2. 
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especially on individual specimens. Domestic donkey is 
presumably smaller than the horse, wild ass, Persian 
onager, horse x donkey, and donkey x hemione 
hybrids, but may overlap in size or be even smaller 
than FE. hemionus hemippus (Clutton-Brock 1986). Our 
imperfect evidence for the range of size in ancient 
populations means that we cannot rule out overlap 
even among animals of seemingly disparate size, such 
as horses and asses. However, at Tell Jemmeh measur- 
able donkey bones were quite small and formed a 
homogenous group compared to which the few horse 
bones recovered stood out dramatically in size. With 
regard to the metatarsal from the burial, the Jemmeh 
specimen falls in the range of only the domestic 
(ancient and modern) asses, and is considerably below 
the donkey x hemione hybrid. So, despite the caveats 
about absolute size, I think that in this case it can be 
used as a reliable discriminant to identify the meta- 
tarsal as that of a domestic donkey. 

Metapodial bones of the hemiones are more slender 
than those of donkey. However, the slenderness index 
(ratio of midshaft width to length) of the metacarpals 
for each species is more discrete than the metatarsals, 
which exhibit greater overlap (Eisenmann and Beck- 
ouche 1986). This reduces the diagnostic potential of 
the latter for separating the two species. The range in 
the slenderness indices of 20 modern domestic 
donkeys (Eisenmann and Beckouche 1986: 160) is 
9.3-12%; for 2 E. hemionus hemippus and 16 E. hemionus 
onager (p. 162), 9.3-9.8% and 9.3-11%, respectively. 


Accordingly, the slenderness index of 9.8% for the 
Tell Jemmeh metatarsal shows that it came from a very 
gracile individual, especially since Eisenmann and 
Beckouche (p. 126) note that the metatarsals of the 
Bronze Age donkeys from Ikrit are more robust 
compared to the “remarkable gracility evident in 
modern domestic donkeys.”'* The slenderness index of 
six donkey metatarsals from Tell Brak ranges from 
10.5-11.4% (Clutton-Brock 1989; Clutton-Brock and 
Davies 1993); a metatarsal from Abu Salabikh, 10.5% 
(Clutton-Brock 1986). These Meso-potamian donkeys 
were quite small with slender limbs, like modern 
individuals from the area. 

The Jemmeh donkey was not only slighter but 
considerably shorter than most of the archaeological 
examples cited. Its small stature, when considered with 
the measurements of the upper teeth, led me to 
question if the skull and the hind leg belonged to the 
same individual. Compared to Eisenmann’s measure- 
ments, the upper cheek teeth from the Jemmeh 
donkey were at the top end of the asinus range for 
mean occlusal lengths (Eisenmann 1986: fig. 16), 
mean protocone lengths (fig. 17), and mean proto- 
cone indices (fig. 18). The disjunction between the 
small metatarsal and the large upper teeth is not 
definitive proof that the bones of the donkey burial 
were assembled from at least two animals, but it is 
strongly suggestive. If true, it reinforces the impression 
that the skull and leg were a deliberate burial. 


Comparative Equid Burials in Ancient Palestine 


Middle Bronze Age equid burials in Palestine have 
been recorded from Tell el--Ajjul, Lachish, Jericho, 
Azor, Tell Jemmeh, and most recently, Tel Haror. Bur- 
ials at the first three sites were discussed by Stiebing 
(1971) and Van den Brink (1982), in a consideration 
of overall Hyksos burial practices, but J think a recon- 
sideration from an archaeozoological perspective is in 
order. 


TELL EL-AJJUL 


Most of the equid burials in Palestine were un- 
earthed by Petrie at Tell el--Ajjul in the 1930s. With 
one exception, all of these are associated with tombs 
or burials containing human remains, and, again with 
one exception, no burial contained a complete equid 
skeleton. Equids were identified as asses or horses, 
presumably by Petrie himself, almost certainly on the 
basis of size. 


In a summary article on the excavations at Ajjul, 
Petrie mentions the equids and notes (1931b: 40): “In 
some other tombs the horse was buried; as the skull 
measures 22 inches long, it would seem that the 
Hyksos had the great horse.” This seems reasonable if 
it refers to overall skull length as measured today, 
falling at the minimum of the range for horses. 
Unfortunately, no other equid measurements are 
given in the Ajyjul reports, and it seems that few of the 
bones were saved (but see below Tomb 1474), so the 
material cannot be checked or competently analyzed. 
In one instance, Petrie (193la: 4) says that a mixture 
of animal bones was left to an anatomist to separate, 
supposedly in the lab, because no animal bone 
specialist was present at the excavation. However, I do 
not know of any published faunal report on this 
material. 

No species identifications can be made from the 
photos published. Two sizes of equid are shown on 
some plans where horse and ass skulls were scattered 
with a jumble of bones that included humans and 
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other animals. However, the size differentiation 
cannot be taken as definitive. On plan ix (Petrie 
1931a; see also Petrie 1932 plate L), the scale given is 
1:25, presumably for all the drawings. Yet, the “horse” 
skull of Tomb 210 is very much smaller and less 
massive than the “ass” skull of Tomb 101 shown in the 
next drawing. Although useful for some purposes, the 
plans are too schematic for species identification. 
Except for the one bone from burial 1474 (below) I 
am familiar with no other equid material from the site 
available for study. It seems that the true mix of equids 
buried at Tell el-cAjjul will never be known. The equid 
burials are summarized in Table 12.2. The dates given 
try to reflect the latest reevaluation of the Asiatic occu- 
pation throughout Egypt and the Levant during the 
Middle Bronze Age.” 


TOMB 1417 


Tomb 1417 is the earliest equid burial in Palestine. 
Petrie (1932: 5) identified as “donkey” the only intact 
equid skeleton found at the site. No photograph or 
sketch plan exists for this burial, and so the general 
proportions of the animal cannot be checked against 
the identification. It was buried at the mouth of Tomb 
1417 in the courtyard cemetery, an array of tombs dug 
into the large central court of the palace complex 
(Stewart 1974). A veined bronze dagger accompanied 
the single individual interred in the tomb chamber, 
per-haps indicating warrior status. Warrior burials 
were not uncommon at Tell el-Dabea. Albright (1974: 
75) dated the courtyard cemetery to MB II A, Thir- 
teenth Dynasty, 18th century B.c.E. Most recently, 
Dever (1992: 7) dates it to (his) MB I, the end of the 
nineteenth—first half of the eighteenth century. 


TOMB 1474 


Tomb 1474 is the second burial in the courtyard 
cemetery, and it consisted of an equid skull plus a few 
postcranial bones. Van den Brink (1982) suggests that 
these bones came from a “funerary repast” rather than 
a burial because of the few bones involved and the six 
amphorae found nearby. Petrie (1934: 15-16) 
identified the equid as a “horse,” which seems to be 
correct. In the early 1980s, Juliet Clutton-Brock and 
Richard Burleigh of the British Museum (Natural 
History) attempted direct collagen dating “from the 
remains of a number of domesticated equids pre- 
sumed or known to be historically early within the 
regions where they were found” (Burleigh 1986: 231). 


Included in this small sample was a left metacarpal of | 


an equid from burial 1474 at Tell el--Ajjul.’® Clutton- 
Brock identified it as a horse. The presumed historical 


date for the specimen was 1650-1550 B.c.£.,"” but the | 


direct date obtained, 6200 B.C.E., was most unex- 
pected. Burleigh (1986) attributes this result to conta- 
mination by residual paraffin wax left in the bone 
despite careful cleaning. Indeed, Petrie mentions 
several times in the Ajyjul reports that fragile bone 
specimens (both human and animal) were waxed 
before removal. 

Equids were among the burials (Tombs 101, 210, 
411, and 441) found in a cemetery northeast of the 
tell. These tombs were contemporary with Petrie’s 
Ajjul I phase on the tell and date to the latter part of 
MB IIB or MB IIB-C (Albright 1974). Dever (1992) 
places this transition about 1650 B.C.£. 


TOMB 101 


Tomb 101 contained the remains of four equids 
identified by Petrie (1931a: 4, pl. viii 5 and 6, plan ix) 
as sacrificed “asses.” They were placed in an irregularly 
shaped pit at a slightly higher level than the human 
occupant of the grave. All the skeletons are 
incomplete, and the disturbance to the burials has 
resulted in the intermingling of parts of three animals, 
making it difficult to distinguish individual equids as 
seen in the photograph and the plan. However, the 
count of “four” is substantiated by four distinct rib 
cages. One intact skull is shown in the plan, and it 
probably belongs to the skeleton with most of both 
front limbs present, including one scapula. No hind 
limbs are apparent, and the rib cage and vertebrae are 
represented by only a few bones. One small skull is 
shown in stippling on the plan along with a stippled 
vertebral column and pelvis."* A rib cage, parts of both 
front limbs, and the upper part of one hind limb are 
indicated in hard lines on the plan for this animal, 
although the relationship of the bones is barely 
discernible in the photo. A third equid has part of a 
rib cage (but almost-no vertebrae are shown) and part 
of the pelvis intact, with which both hind limbs, minus 
the toes, articulate. An extra line of bones (toes?, 
caudal vertebrae?) is positioned near this animal. The 
fourth animal is the least complete, and is represented 
by part of the rib cage and perhaps most of both hind 
legs, although these are no longer in anatomical 
position. From the brief description of this tomb there 
is no reason to rule out the possibility that the animals 
were interred at different times, which may account 
for some of the missing body parts. 


TOMB 210 


Tomb 210 (Petrie 1931: 4, plate viii, plan ix) 
contained two human burials and one partial “horse.” 
The plan shows the skull, stippled cervical vertebrae, 
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the rib cage without additional vertebrae, and parts of 
both front limbs, including one scapulae, both 
humeri, radii/ulnae, and one metacarpal. The front 
toes are missing, as is the hind part of the skeleton. 


TOMB 411 


Tomb 411 is the famous loculi burial (Petrie 1931a: 
4—5, plate viii, plan lvii). An oval burial pit with a 
partial equid skeleton was surrounded by four loculi, 
two of which contained two extended human 
skeletons placed feet to feet, and a third with a single 
human burial in a lateral, flexed position. The fourth 
loculus was empty. Petrie identified the equid as a 
“horse” whose hind legs had been removed by 
“chopping away the sides of the pelvis.” I would take 
this to mean that chopping marks were actually 
observed, but I do not see any remnants of sacrum or 
pelvis in the photographs. What remains of this 
skeleton is the skull, most of the vertebral column 
possibly including some of the caudal vertebrae, the 
left scapula, and the complete left foot down to the 
toes. 


TOMB 44] 


Tomb 441 was a rectangular pit that two human 
skeletons shared with an equid described as a “horse” 
(Petrie 193la). No plan or photograph of this burial 
exists. 

Three additional equid burials from Tell el--Ajjul are 
relevant here even though they date to later periods of 
occupation. 


BONE DEPOSIT NEAR TUNNEL MOUTH 


Petrie (193la: 4) describes one deposit with equids 


as “a large mass of bones, dissevered, placed nearer 


the mouth of the tunnel, 590 (see pl. vii, 2).” The 
reference Petrie gives refers to the photograph on 
plate seven, but he makes no reference to the drawing 
on plan ix (Petrie 1931a) which almost certainly shows 
this accumulation, although it is mislabeled 290. This 
same burial was mentioned again in Petrie 1932, but 
with no reference to the earlier description: — 


Another field of bones was some way beyond the 
outer end of the long tunnel. In this spread, the 
remarkable burial of severed limbs is unexplained. 
There is a whole human arm, but no scapula; a 
whole leg and a piece of hip, but no more; many 
skulls but no vertebrae. Of animals there are 


various limbs and skulls of ass, gazelle, horse, and 


ox (p. 14). 


This accumulation is also shown in more detail on 
plan L (Petrie 1932), where it is labeled “bone deposit 
near tunnel mouth,” and again, Petrie makes no 
reference to it in his description in the text. I can add 
little to the description, except to note that one 
“horse” skull and five “ass” skulls are shown, and all 
the equid limbs depicted are called “ass.” Although 
skulls and limbs of different sizes are shown, neither 
Petrie’s identifications nor the cursory drawings can be 
relied upon for accuracy. I would also observe that the 
confusion of bone looks more like a trash deposit or 
secondary accumulation of disturbed bone than a pri- 
mary burial site. Petrie dated this deposit by Anatolian 
pottery to the middle of the Twelfth Dynasty or earlier. 
According to Albright (1974), it would be Eightennth 
Dynasty, 16—15th centuries B.c.E., the period of Hyksos 
expulsion from Egypt by a renewed Theban aristocracy 
and the subsequent (re)conquest of Palestine by 
Egyptian pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

The skeleton Petrie (1932: 14, plan L) called “horse 
sacrifice in pit” was dug into the walls of palace/fort II 
when construction for palace/fort IV was begun. Mur- 
ray (1952: 33) refers to it as a “foundation sacrifice.” 
Petrie notes that the horse was thrown into the pit 
after the shoulders and left thigh were removed for 
eating. From the plan, the partial skeleton indeed has 
the skewed limbs of an animal thrown into a pit, with 
the hind legs in particular, arched over lumbar verte- 
brae. The drawing shows a skull with perhaps the first 
cervical vertebra in articulation; that skeletal unit is 
severed from the rest of the vertebral column present 
in the skeleton. The skull looks as if it were thrown up 
and back a bit when the animal was put into the pit, 
but otherwise it is in relatively correct anatomical posi- 
tion. The vertebral column is not complete, but again, 
is in relatively correct position. Most of the rib cage is 
missing, and those ribs present are broken and out of 
order. Both scapulae are missing; the left humerus is 
in roughly correct position, but the left radius/ulna is 
doubled back on the humerus. The right leg was dis- 
jointed; the humerus is up where the neck should be, 
with the radius/ulna, metacarpal, and toes arched 
under the skull. Most of the pelvis is present except for 
the left acetabulum (area of the hip socket), which 
articulates with the femur. The left femur is depicted 
with a broken distal end, and is lying where the belly 
of the horse would be. Arrows tracking from this bone 
indicate that it belongs with what remains of the left 
hind leg, which is arched upwards and away from the 
spine. The left hind leg includes a broken distal end, 
which could belong to the femur, but since it is shown 
articulating with a long bone that in turn articulates 
with the toes, that would mean that either the tibia or 
the metatarsal was missing. Unfortunately, the long 
bone appended to the toes is too indistinct to identify 
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it, although the size would make the metatarsal more 
likely. Alternatively, it could be the broken distal end 
of the tibia that would account for all the long bones 
of the left leg. In contrast, the right hind leg is com- 
plete, although it too is arched over the animal’s back. 

A complete long bone looking like a schematicized 
femur is shown superimposed on the midsection of 
what remains of the ribs and vertebrae. This bone 
almost certainly does not belong to the skeleton and 
probably is part of the bone accumulation labeled 
“scattered bones of feast at top of pit” on plan L. Petrie 
(1932) identifies these as the remains of two other 
horses that were eaten and deposited on the new 
ground level. It is impossible to identify all of the 
bones depicted in this scatter, but since a mandible 
pair, plus two other distinct mandibles, are shown, at 
least two animals are indicated. Most parts of both 
skeletons are missing. 

On the basis of the sacrificed horses, Petrie (1932: 
14) dates this to Hyksos levels, noting that “such a 
sacrifice would be impossible to Egyptians.” Albright 
(1974) dates fortress IV to the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
end of the 14th beginning of the 13th century. 
According to Dever (1992: fig. 4), fortress IV dates to 
about 1300 B.C.E. 

The last equid burial was recovered at Tell el-cAgul 
during the 1938 excavations directed by Mackay and 
Murray. I can find no date for it. Murray relates it to 
the previously found practice of sacrifice and 
consumption because in this burial “only the head and 
one leg were found” (1952: 33). The pelvis and one 
hind leg are clearly missing in the photograph on 
plate xxxix, 32, but the skull, cervical vertebrae, part of 
the rib cage, both complete front legs, and most of 
one hind leg are present. This does not negate the 
possibility of sacrifice and consumption, just the 
plenitude of the meal. Nowhere in the lengthy 
discussion of horse sacrifice does Murray indicate the 
species of the equid, so from association I presume 
that she would have considered it a “horse.” No 
specialist, however, has studied the remains of this 
equid. 


JERICHO 


Equid remains were found in nine tombs at Jericho, 
all dating to the MB II period. The remains of 15 
animals were recovered in all. In tombs B50 and D9 
the animals had been placed in the tomb chamber, 
but in seven other burials (Tombs B48, B51, D22, J3, 
J37, M11, and P21) the remains were found in the 
shaft-fill. Kenyon (1960, 1965) described only the 


remains for Tomb J3, so it is not known how intact , 


most of the equid skeletons were. The chamber of 
Tomb J3 contained the burial of a single male individ- 


ual, probably a warrior because of the military equip-_ 


ment found with the skeleton. An equid skull and 
forelegs were found at a depth of 1.5 m in the shaft-fill 
of Tomb J3, and two skulls at 3 m. The bones were 
identified by Grosvenor-Ellis (1960) as onager, Equus 
hemionus, but Clutton-Brock’s (1979) reexami-nation 
determined that the enamel pattern of the cheek teeth 
and the proportions of the metacarpal bone identified 
the remains as those of domestic donkey, E. asinus. 
Clutton-Brock (1979) also noted caballine and mule- 
like characteristics on other MB equid remains from 
Jericho, although none of these were from the tomb 
burials. Burleigh (1986) mentions that the ass meta- 
carpal from Tomb J3 dates to the early second millen- 
nium B.C.E. Kenyon (1960) dated it to MB JIB, which 
would be about 1750-1625 B.c.z. in Dever’s (1992) 
chronology. 


LACHISH 


An equid mandible found in cave-tomb 4002/3 at 
Lachish is usually cited as an MBA equid burial 
(Stiebing 1971; Van den Brink 1982). The tomb, a 
circular pit surrounded by five loculi, led the 
excavators to speculate that the cave was adapted for 
burial in this manner during the MBA, because it so 
resembled the horse burials at Tell el-sAjjul. The equid 
mandible was used to support this supposition. 
However, the tomb was reused in LB JJ-IIJ, and most 
of the MB II material was removed except for the 
mandible and two bowls (Tuffnell 1958). Given the 
disturbance to the tomb and the imprecise, circular 
argument used to determine the date, I do not 
consider this evidence of a deliberate equid burial. 


AKKO 


About ten years ago, Liora Kolska Horwitz, 
Zooarchaeologist for The Department of Antiquities 
in Israel, mentioned to me that she had examined an 
equid skeleton from the Middle Bronze city wall at 
Akko, now dated to MB IJA. Further details await 
publication of the Akko fauna. 


TEL HAROR 


At the end of the 1992 excavation season diggers dis- 
covered an equid burial in Middle Bronze II remains 
from the temple area. Only a section of mandible and 
teeth was uncovered because of time constraints, and 
the animal was tentatively identified as a “donkey.” A 
bronze cheek piece was found close by (E. Oren, 
personal communication). See further in this volume. 
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AZOR 


A burial cave dug in the MB II period contained 
later inhumations, notably, “Several layers of human 
and equine skeletons ... men and horses buried side 
by side” (Dothan 1975: 146). M. Dothan was the 
excavator, and although he mentions horses, I think 
that the term must be taken advisedly to signify equids. 
However, no faunal report of these remains exists to 
my knowledge, nor does Dothan mention who did the 


identifications. Therefore, these equid burials are 


unconfirmed. They date from the beginning of the 
Late Bronze Age to the early Iron Age. Since little 
pottery was found in the tombs of this period, the 
dating was presumably dependent on the 21 scarabs 
found among the burials. Assuming that the scarab 
readings have not been challenged in the intervening 
years since the 1975 publication, and that the animals 
were equids, the Azor material is an important marker 
of the dwindling practice of equid burial through time 
(see below). 


Comparative Equid Burials in Ancient Egypt 


Equid burials have been recovered at four sites in 
the eastern Egyptian delta from MBA levels, the period 
of Hyksos domination. The most numerous and 
impressive burials were found at Tell el-Dabca, the 
Hyksos capital of Avaris, and the only urban settlement 
of Asiatics in the Delta (Weinstein 1992b). Tell el- 
Maskhuta and Inshas also yielded equid burials, and 
one source claims they were found at Tell Farasha as 
well. 


TELL EL-DABCA 


The most elaborate MBA donkey burials are those 
unearthed at Tell el-Dabca (Bietak 1979). Most of the 
burials are animal pairs placed antithetically outside 
the entrances of vaulted mud-brick tombs. In two 
instances donkeys were buried with no tomb 
association. Fortunately, the late distinguished 
paleozoologist J. Boessneck (1976) studied the faunal 
remains, providing the best faunal record of MBA 
equid burials that exists. Boessneck identified all the 
equids as domestic donkey based on the small size of 
the bones and the enamel patterns of the teeth. Here I 
summarize his findings beginning with the earliest 
dated burials. 


GRAVE N/11, STRATUM G 


A complete donkey metacarpal was found in one 
corner of the burial along with numerous bones from 
other common domesticates. Dever (1992) phases 
Stratum G as his MBI, ca. 1875-1775 B.C.E., equivalent 
to MB JJA of Palestinian archaeologists and Bietak 
(1991), who dates it to ca. 1775-1725 B.cC.E. 


GRAVE L/12, 5, STRATUM F 


A group of five animals was found here. One animal 
had been placed in the entrance of the burial 
chamber; the others were arranged symmetrically in 
pairs southeast of the chamber. Boessneck was able to 
study three of the animals. The other two equids were 
very poorly preserved because of groundwater 
seepage. Two of the three studied were young adults, 
and the third was subadult. Most archaeologists today 
recognize the transitional nature of Stratum F. Dever 
(1992) calls it “transitional MB I/II” (=MB IIA/B), ca. 
1775-1750 B.c.£.; Bietak (1991) MB IIA/B, ca. 
1725-17700. 


GRAVE N/13, 8, STRATUM E/3 


One donkey was found in this grave as well as an 
additional maxilla with six incisors and two vertebrae. 
Stratum E/3 is phased as early MB I, 1750-1700 B.c.k. 
by Dever (1992); MB IIB 1, 1700-1660 B.c.£. by Bietak 
(1991). 


GRAVE M/12, 9, STRATUM E/2 


Two young animals, about two and a half to three 
years of age were found in this grave. At least one of 
the animals was a mare. Dever (1992) phases Stratum 
E/2 as mid MB II, 1700-1675 B.c.£.; Bietak (1991), MB 
IIB 1/2, 1660-1630 B.c.E. 
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GRAVE L/12, 2, STRATUM E/1 


Two donkeys were found in this burial but none of 
the remains were available for study. From the field 
drawings, Boessneck was able to calculate an 
approximate withers (shoulder) height (1.10 m) for 
one of the animals, which put it in the ass range. 
Stratum E/1 equates with Dever’s (1992) late MB II, 
1675-1625 B.c.E., and Bietak’s (1991) MB II B 2, 
1630-1660 B.c.E., the establishment of the Fifteenth 
(Hyksos) Dynasty. 

Boessneck does not discuss five other equids 
mentioned by Van den Brink (1982) that came from 
two oval pits: two animals from L/14, Stratum G and 
three from N/18, Strata E/1 - D/3 (Dynasty Fifteen of 
the Hyksos ascendancy). Van den Brink (1982) refers 
to them as donkeys. 

Two horse teeth are also described by Boessneck 
(1976): upper P3 or P4 from M/12, Grave 9 and upper 
P3, P4 or M1 from M/12, Planum 3, were recovered 
with bones from other animals. Since both teeth were 
recovered from the fill of Grave 9, Boessneck sug- 
gested that they may have come from the same animal. 
The teeth date to Strata E/2 - E/1, or ca. 1700-1625 
B.c.E. (Dever 1992); ca. 1660-1600 B.c.E. (Bietak 1991). 
These, along with the two horse bones from Tell el- 
Maskhuta, point to horse-keeping in the eastern delta 
during the early phase of Hyksos rule. 


TELL EL-MASKHUTA 


Tell el-Maskhuta was a small, seasonally occupied 
village with burial grounds. The skeleton of a donkey 
thrown into a pit was found “in front of the ‘Asiatic’ 
Middle Bronze IIB Tomb L. 2029,” a partially des- 
troyed mud-brick tomb (Holladay 1982: figs. 66a, b). 
Holladay (1982) suggests that the Maskhuta interment 
of an intact animal more closely approximates the 
complete ass burials at Tell el-Dabca than the partial 
asses found in many of the Tell el-cAjjul burials. A 
report on the faunal remains from Maskhuta mentions 
an association of donkey bones with Tomb 12, 321, 
and two horse bones from Tomb 8,079." No further 
details of these equids are given, but the author does 
note that the horse bones may be among the earliest 
in Egypt (see below). According to Weinstein (1992a: 
33), the scarabs found at Tell el-Maskhuta indicate 
that the MB IIB period “does not predate the late 18th 
century B.c.E.” The MB IIB period is Dever’s (1992) 
MB II, 1750-1625 B.c.z., Bietak’s (1991) MB IIB 1-2, 
1700-1600 B.c.E. 


INSHAS 


Excavations at Inshas in the 1940s revealed more 
than 70 tombs sharing important features with those 
later found at Tell el-Dabca, such as the use of vaulted 
mud-brick to roof the tomb chamber, and similar 
funerary assemblages dated to the MB II period. 
Associated with fewer than 10 of the Inshas tombs were 
“scanty” donkey burials, perhaps indicating incom- 
plete skeletons. Sometimes the head of the donkey 
had been placed on a brick to elevate it to the level of 
the person’s face, from which it was separated by the 
bricks of the sarcophagus (Anonymous 1949). 


TELL FARASHA 


Van den Brink (1982) notes the occurrence of don- 
key burials at Tell Farasha citing Yaqoub (1983). How- 
ever, Yaqoub’s article on the excavations at the site 
does not mention donkey burials among the graves of 
the Second Intermediate and Hyksos periods. 


TARKHAN 


The donkey burials described above are not the 
earliest in Egypt. Petrie (1914: 6, plate xix, 1-2) found 
three complete equids buried at Tarkhan in Grave 
2052 to the side of mastaba 2050. Their careful burial 
with an overlying grave led him to conclude that they 
were favorite animals, part of the practice of burying 
members of the royal household with the deceased 
noble. Petrie (1914; 1932) referred to them as don- 
keys, an identification Clutton-Brock confirmed for at 
least one of the animals upon examining one of the 
equid skulls from Tarkhan (Burleigh 1986). Linen 
from Tomb 2050 yielded a carbon 14 date of 2210 
B.C.E. (calibrated), although the expected approximate 
historical date was 2850 B.c.E.(Burleigh 1986). Zarins 
(1986), citing Hassan, reports that seven carbon 14 
dates from linen in the tomb provided an average date 
of 2930+/-120 B.c.£., much closer to the expected 
historical date. Archaic period ass burials are also 
known from Helwan (Burleigh 1986). These are yet to 
be analyzed, but presumably are of domestic ass. 
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The Horse in Ancient Egypt 


“In recent years what has been an article of faith, 
almost, the belief that the horse and chariot were 
introduced into Egypt by the Hyksos, has been ques- 
tioned by Emery’s discovery of the burial of a horse at 
Buhen in a Middle Kingdom context” (Schulman 
1980: 109). Although Schulman raises the possibility 
that the burial might be intrusive, Burleigh (1986: 
235) states that it “is securely dated stratigraphically to 
the destruction of the Middle Kingdom Fortress, circa 
1675 BC.” The almost complete skeleton was studied 
by Clutton-Brock (1974), who identified it conclusively 
as a horse. Horses are not mentioned or depicted in 
contemporary MK texts or monuments, which makes 
the burial of one at such an early date in remote 
Nubia outstanding. But the secure identification of 
horse remains at Tell el-Dabea in the period spanning 
1700-1625 B.c.k. (Dever 1992), or 1660-1600 B.c.E. 


(Bietak 1991), and at Tell el-Maskhuta ca. 1750-1625 
B.C.E. (Dever 1992), or 1700-1600 B.c.E. (Bietak 1991), 
shows that the Buhen horse is not singular. The role of 
Asiatics (if any) in the introduction of the horse and 
light chariotry to Egypt is still an open question. But it 
can now be addressed with more certainty given the 
greater attention paid to faunal remains in excavation, 
the newer criteria for separating the equids, and the 
clarification of MBA chronology for Syria-Palestine 
and Egypt presently under way. The new data from 
Mesopotamia confirming the presence of domestic 
horse as early as 2300 B.c.E., and especially the 
presence of domestic horse in the Negev in the fourth 
millennium, leads me to believe that it is only a matter 
of time until earlier osteological evidence for the 
domestic horse in Egypt is found as well. 


Equid Burials Elsewhere in the Ancient World 


Equids and (occasionally) wheeled vehicles were 
buried with human dead in many ancient cultures 
around the globe. Of special interest are those known 
from Mesopotamia and Mycenae. A recent compre- 
hensive article by Zarins (1986) discusses equids 
associated with human burials in Mesopotamia during 
the third millennium B.c.E. The relevant features of 
those burials are excerpted here by site. To these are 
added the descriptions of donkey burials at Tell 
Rubeidheh (Payne 1988), and five additional donkeys 
from Tell Brak (Clutton-Brock and Davies 1993). 


MESOPOTAMIA 


TELL RUBEIDHEH 


Payne (1988) notes that the equid most likely to be 
found in fourth millennium eastern Iraq is the wild 
onager. Onagers are provisionally identified at the site 
by the morphology of some of the teeth; no long 
bones were positively referred to onager. Whilé many 
of the equid bones resemble the broken remains 
encountered in food debris, two skeletal articulations 
containing forelimbs were also revealed. The 
metacarpals from each articulation are closer to the 
slenderness index for domestic donkeys than for 
onagers. Since onager bones are routinely found at 
earlier sites in the area in the broken state common to 


food remains, Payne suggests that dispersed and frag- 
mented equid bones at Tell Rubeidheh were from 
onagers used for food, while the articulations repre- 
sent burials of domestic donkeys that were not eaten. 


UR 


The most famous are the purported burials from 
Early Dynastic Ur (IIIA, ca. 2500 B.c.E.). Four tombs 
had wheeled vehicles with possible draft animals 
associated. In three of these, wheeled vehicles were 
found with bovids. The fourth tomb contained chariot 
wheels and two animals identified by the excavator 
(Woolley 1934) as “asses,” but the bones were so badly 
decomposed that none could be saved. Because 
Woolley misidentified as “ass,” bones from another 
grave that turned out to be bovids when reexamined 
by zoologists, there is some question that equids were 
buried at Ur. The equids depicted on the Standard of 
Ur have for many years been identified as onagers. 
However, Clutton-Brock (1992) recently has identified 
them as domestic donkeys. 


KISH 


Chariot Burial II (Y 406), dated to the Early Dynastic 


II period, contained four animals originally identified 
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as asses and a four-wheeled vehicle one-half meter 
below the animals. Subsequent re-study of the material 
called into question the number and species of the 
animals. Zarins (1986) details the history of this identi- 
fication. His reexamination of the few remaining 
bones and teeth held in the collections of the Field 
Museum of Natural History (Chicago, Ilinois), con- 
firm that there were four individual equids. The teeth 
could belong to either ass or onager. One metacarpal 
bone probably belongs to a donkey. Chariot Burial III 
(Y 529) contained three two-wheeled vehicles, and 
equids. Details are unclear because of the poor excava- 
tion and reporting of the original excavation in 1927- 
1928. Zarins also examined unpublished equid 
remains from Kish and notes that the equids were 
quite small, falling within the range of asses and the 
Syrian onager. Most likely, however, the animals were 
asses. 


LAGASH (AL-HIBA) 


The burial of a man was found with an equid, the 
whole surrounded by pottery. The bones were robust, 
and the few available for study were identified by P. 
Turnbull of the Field Museum as E. hemionus onager. 
The date is Early Dynastic IIIB. 


ABU SALABIKH 


Three equid skeletons were found in graves beneath 
the courtyard floor of a large administrative building. 
The graves date to Early Dynastic III (ca. 2450 B.c.£.) 
(Postgate 1986). ‘Two of the animals were buried as a 
pair and appear to have been yoked together for draft 
purposes, although no equipment has survived. A 
second pair was situated behind the first, with an 
additional equid found to the south of the second 
pair. These animals were not associated with human 
burials, but their numbers suggest well-defined burial 
practices as yet unexplained. According to Clutton- 
Brock and von den Driesch, they were donkeys (Zarins 
1986). 


TELL MADHUR 


At Tell Madhur in the Hamrin basin, a grave cut 
into an Early Dynastic I (ca. 2800 B.c.£.) deposit 
contained an adult male skeleton and two equids. As 
at Abu Salabikh the animals were positioned as if they 
had been yoked together, but with no accompanying 
equipment. Between them was an unborn puppy of 


jackal or dog. One animal was approximately two and 


a half years old when it died,.in contrast to the other, 
which was probably more than 20 years old at death. 
Clutton-Brock (1986) identified the animals as either 
donkeys or donkey/onager hybrids. A complex tomb 
of the Early Dynastic II or III period also contained a 
pair of equids among the burial goods. These are yet 
to be identified (Zarins 1986). A third tomb dated to 
the early Old Akkadian period also contained an 
equid pair along with a variety of grave furnishings, 
and these too await identification (Zarins 1986). 


TELL RAZUK 


At Tell Razuk, also in the Hamrin basin, a pair of 
equids were discovered in a tomb cut into an 
abandoned Early Dynastic I deposit. These animals 
also appeared as if they had been yoked. They were 
identified by Boessneck and von den Driesch as 
donkeys (Zarins 1986). 


AL- USIYAH 


At this site in the Haditha Dam basin on the 
Euphrates, three or four equids were found in front of 
a stone-built tomb of (possible) Early Dynastic III date. 
No identifications have yet been made (Zarins 1986). 


TELL ABU QASIM 


Equids were found in an ED III/Old Akkadian grave 
at this site in the Hamrin basin. No identifications 
have been made (Zarins 1986). 


TELL BRAK 

During the 1987 excavations at Tell Brak in 
northeastern Syria,.a donkey and a dog skeleton were 
found in the courtyard of a large public building dated 
to the Old Akkadian period. Clutton-Brock (1989) 
identified the equid skeleton as that of a slender 
female donkey approximately ten years old at death. 
When the donkey and the dog skeleton were 
discovered, there was no indication of how either had 
died or if their deaths were connected. Clutton-Brock 
(1989: 219-220) wrote: “The excavators believe that 


the donkey may have been dumped as part of a 
levelling operation for a later Akkadian building 


phase, while the dog was sealed beneath the same - 


somewhat higher floor level.” 
Excavations in 1991 uncover five more domestic 
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donkey skeletons in the same complex of buildings 
where the earlier dog and donkey were found. In 1992 
a small temple in the same area yielded a further 
donkey skeleton. David and Joan Oates, the 
excavators, believe that the buildings in this complex 
were deliberately filled in after they went out of use, 
the top and bottom of the fill laced with ritual 
deposits. Such ritual "filling in" is known at other 
Mesopotamian sites (Oates and Oastes 1993). The 
ante-chamber of the small temple also contained a 
number of gazelle horn cores, suggesting that the 
interments were rituals connected to the god Shakkan, 
a Mesopotamian deity of animal fecundity particularly 


associated with gazelles, sheep and donkeys.” All the 


sacrifices date to ca. 2200 B.C.E 

Clutton-Brock and Davies (1993) identified the five 
donkeys as two aged females, one female three to four 
years, one five year male, and one aged male. All the 
animals were deliberately placed on their sides and 
may even have been killed in situ. The skeletons are 
relatively complete with no body parts missing as in 
some of the Levantine burials. Not only did some teeth 
show signs of bit-wear, but the enamel was stained 
green from use of a copper or bronze bit. Crib-wear, a 
tooth wear pattern resulting from the animal chewing 
on its (wooden) stabling, was also noted. Several bone 
pathologies show that the donkeys had been fre- 
quently used as pack or riding animals. 


HALAWA 


A male skeleton accompanied by weapons, the body 
of a young woman, and three equids was recovered at 
the site of Halawa in northern Syria. The grave is 
dated 2200-2100 B.c.E. Boessneck and Kokabi (1981) 
identified the animals as two donkey mares and one 
jack. | 


TELL ABABRA 


Tell Ababra, also in the Hamrin basin, yielded four 
Old Babylonian (ca. 1700 B.C.E.) graves associated with 
equids (Zarins 1986). The bones from one animal 
were identified as a male donkey (von den Driesch 
and Amberger 1981). 

Finally, Zarin’s (1986) survey of equids associated 
with human burials in Mesopotamia notes that cunei- 
form texts attest not only to the use of donkeys in 
human burials but to the interment of hybrids, proba- 
bly asses crossed with onagers or horses, in the graves 
of higher-status individuals. 


GREECE 


In the Greek world, several important horse burials 
have recently been reported from the site of Dendra in 
the Argolid. The following summary is from 
Protonotariou-Deilaki (1990). 


TUMULUS B, GRAVE 1 


Tumulus B, Grave 1 contained a single human 
skeleton and two horses in a shallow pit on the eastern 
edge of the tumulus. The animals were positioned one 


partly on top of the other because of the restricted 


burial space. Despite the overlap they appeared as if 
they had been yoked to a vehicle. Both were stallions 
about fifteen years of age.27 The manner in which they 
were dispatched is not apparent, but no sacrificial 
equipment was discovered in the grave. The strati- 
graphy indicates that the horses cannot be older than 
Late Helladic I, but were buried in a tumulus of Mid- 
dle Helladic date. 


TUMULUS C 


Tumulus C was covered by a pit containing a pair of 
horses whose burial appears deliberate. No human 
skeletons were found in association. This pair had 
been placed in the grave on their left sides facing each 
other. They were also stallions, similar in height and 
age to the pair of Tumulus B,” prompting one of the 
examining zoologists to speculate that both pairs came 
from the same stable of thoroughbred horses main- 
tained for the nobility. In addition to these burials of 
intact animals, a small collection of disarticulated 
bones was found nearby, which included the toes of a 
small equid. The pottery associated with Tumulus C 
dates it to the early Middle Helladic period. 

Protonotariou-Delikai believes the animal pairs re- 
flect their use with draft vehicles. In her. reconstruc- 
tion, the horses were used to pull the funerary chariot 
of a military chieftain to his grave, although no trace 
of a harness, yoke, or vehicle has been found. Her 
conclusion seems to be drawn more from the heroic 
imagery of the literary and artistic traditions than from 
the graves themselves, and therefore awaits archaeo- 
logical confirmation. | 

Protonotariou-Delikai details further horse burials 
in Greece, most of which were in the Argolid and date 
to the latter part of the Late Helladic period.*® In 
almost every instance the horse skeleton or bones were 
associated with human burials. 
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The horse pairs in Tumuli B and C at Dendra 
represent the oldest horses discovered in Greece to 
date (MH II/II). But the actual burial chambers in 
the tumuli reach back to the Early Helladic and were 
used in succeeding periods. According to 
Protonotariou-Delikai (1990: 96), this is evidence that 
the first Greek tumulus builders who appeared in the 
Argolid at the end of EH “made use of the horse for 
transport from the earliest times.” The former assump- 
tion that the horse arrived in the Argolid with the 
founders of Mycenaean culture must be revised in 


light of this earlier burial data. In fact, artistic evidence 
for the utilization of the horse in the Early Helladic is 
unequivocal, according to Protonotariou-Delikai, and 
may even point to its use as early as the Neolithic. The 
Middle Helladic correlates approximately with the 
Middle Bronze Age and the Hyksos era in Egypt. 

To coordinate all the equid burial data into a broad- 
er view of the practice, two features are paramount: 
the species involved and the nature of the burials. I 
begin with the former. 


Conclusions 


Because we can neither confirm nor deny most of 
the species identifications made by Petrie on the Tell 
el-cAyjul equids (see above), they must be taken at face 
value. It is important to point out, however, that in the 
two cases where equid bones he excavated were 
recently studied by a qualified zoologist, his identi- 
fications of “horse” in Tomb 1474 at Ajjul, and “don- 
key” at Tarkhan, proved to be correct. On the basis of 
his identifications, then, both horses and donkeys were 
subject to special burial at Tell el-cAyul. At Jericho, we 
have a secure identification of donkey for only 2 of the 
15 equids recovered from the tombs. Equid bones 
recovered from non-tomb deposits point to the 
probable presence of horses or mules at the site in the 
MBA. At Tell Jemmeh, the skull and leg burial came 
from either one or two donkeys, but the neonatal 
equid cannot be identified to species. The very few 
MBA horse bones at Jemmeh were not found in a 
burial context. In Palestine, since both common equid 
species were given special burial, the relevant cultural 
category appears to be “equid.” 

The main time span covered by the equid burials in 
Palestine and Egypt is MB IJA to IIB-C or early HC. I 
would tend to view the later (ca. 1300) foundation 
sacrifice (“horse in pit”) at Tell el-cAjul as part of the 
same phenomenon. If the identifications were correct, 
the burial of equids with human corpses at Azor would 
support this as a link through time, since they began 
in the early Late Bronze Age and continued on to the 
early Iron Age. 

The neonatal foundation sacrifice at Tell Jemmeh is 
unique in that it was the youngest equid buried. 
However, I do not think that there was a conscious 
selection for animals of a certain age in either the 
burials from Palestine and Egypt or those from 
Mesopotamia. Where the age of the animal at death 
was reported, most of the equids were adult, but there 
were also some older juveniles and not fully adult 
animals, sometimes buried with quite an old animal. 

Most of the equids buried in Mesopotamia have 


been identified as donkeys. One from Lagash was 
identified as an onager, and the remains from Kish 
and Madhur (as well as the skeleton from the ash tip at 
Abu Salabikh, although this does not appear to have 
been a deliberate burial), derived either from asses or 
hybrid ass/onager crosses. In sum, the species of equid 
most common in Mesopotamia and Syria-Palestine, 
respectively, were used for special burial. 

In Egypt, Boessneck identified all the equids buried 
at Dabcea and the one at Maskhuta as donkeys. The 
equids buried at Inshas were identified as donkeys, but 
it is not known if the identification is correct. Two 
horse teeth in the fill of one burial at Dabca, and two 
horse bones found in a tomb at Maskhuta, prove that 
the Hyksos had domestic horses fairly early in their 
settlement of the delta. But rather than indicating 
special treatment of horses, they appear to be among 
the general bone debris incorporated in the matrix of 
most deposits. Deliberate burial of a horse in Egypt is 
to be found at the MK site of Buhen in Nubia. The 
earliest purposeful donkey burial known in Egypt was 
at Tarkhan in the Archaic period. The Tarkhan and 
Buhen burials indicate that both domestic equid 
species were subject to special burial, but since only 
one interment of each is known, this was apparently 
not a common practice in Egypt. In contrast, the 
Asiatics in the delta seem to have focused on the 
donkey for burial. This may reflect the scarcity of 
horses in the region at that time or it may have been a 
deliberate choice of animal. 

Finally, the equid burials from the Argolid in Greece 
have all been identified as horses. ‘There is no question 
about the species of the Dendra equids, but I do not 
know if the identifications for equid remains at other 
Greek sites mentioned by Protonotariou-Delikai 
(1990) were made by qualified specialists. However, 
ancient literary sources that refer to “Horse-breeding 
Argos,” imply that the area was well known in antiquity 
for horse breeding, an epithet apparently borne out by 
the horse burials at Dendra. 
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The commonality of these burials from the ancient 
Near East is equid sacrifice,“ but they differed in 
specific features and intent. Because bovid as well as 
equid teams were buried in Mesopotamian tombs, this 
probably indicates that there was nothing singular 
about equids, at this time and in these burials, that 
resulted in their interment. The vehicles and draft 
teams were intended to furnish the afterlife of the 
deceased with items of everyday importance. As equids 
became more common for draft purposes they 
appeared more frequently in the tombs. The burials at 
Tell Brak present a different dimension. Donkeys were 
buried there as ritual deposits comprising part of the 
deliberate fill of an abandoned temple sacred to 
Shakkan. Although some human remains were also 
found scattered in the complex of buildings that 
included the temple (Oates and Oates 1993), there is 
no indication of an association between the human 
and donkey skeletons. Rather, textual evidence 


indicates that donkeys were one of three animals for 


whom Shakkan-Sumuqan was the patron deity, thus 
explaining their presence. The Argolid burials show 
that horses were of special significance to the 
exclusion of other equids, perhaps reflecting a culture 
of military nobles known from literary sources. 

With the exception of Tell Brak, it is clear that hu- 
man interments prompted most of the equid burials, 
whose functions are well stated by Protonotariou- 
Delikai (1990: 101): 


In regard to funeral offerings, there is a clear 
distinction between the ritual slaughter of animals 
and the deposition of funerary gifts. Slaughtering 
is a specific aspect of funerary ritual and was most 
likely a propitiatory gesture aimed at the nether 
gods, and thus not connected with the deceased 
personally. On the other hand, funerary offerings 
and the sacrificing (but not dismembering) of 
horses which were interred with the dead are a 
kind of farewell gift to the departed, and are 
intended for his posthumous utilization. 


The equids buried in Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the 
Argolid were (for the most part) complete animals 
accompanying human dead. This, in conjunction with 
other grave furnishings, such as the presence of 
wheeled vehicles, weapons, or additional human 
skeletons, reveals that the equids were funerary gifts 
specifically related to the deceased. The donkeys at 
Tell Brak were ritual burials in the temple complex of 
their protective deity. The equid burials in Palestine 
present a more complex picture. With the exception 
of the Jemmeh material, most of them accompanied 
or were in the area of human graves. However, all but 
one (Tomb 1417) of the Ajjul burials were of incom- 
plete animals. Even allowing for postdepositional 
disturbances that.may be responsible for some missing 

body parts (toes), and is all but certainly responsible 


for the jumble of animal bones associated with Tomb 
590 and those slightly. above the later “horse in pit,” it 
is clear that either a shoulder or pelvic girdle, and/or 
front or hind limb, was deliberately removed from the 
sacrificed animal. It is not unreasonable to conclude 
that these were eaten, as earlier investigators did. So 
the Ajjul burials combine the features of a funerary 
offering with the ritual meals intended to propitiate 
the god(s). In this framework, the dismembered 
donkeys found in Tomb J3 at Jericho would have been 
the remains of ritual slaughter and consumption 
accompanying the deceased to the grave. 

The neonatal Jemmeh equid and the Ajjul “horse in 
pit,” both of which were foundation rather than 
funerary sacrifices, are a further dimension. The fact 
that these sacrifices also had missing body parts not 
only reinforces but broadens the pattern in equids 
afforded special treatment. Perhaps of greater signifi- 
cance, they show that equids were animals of singular 
importance, mediating some special role that even the 
more symbolically potent bull did not fulfill in 
Amorite culture. It has long been known that asses 
were imbued with special powers among the West 
Semites. Letters from Mari and Rimah show that the 
slaughter of a donkey foal was the symbolic act that 
rendered a treaty or covenant binding on both 
parties.” The horse and donkey burials in Palestine are 
part of this sphere, extending the ritual ass to ritual 
equids. This may be an indication that the ancient 
western Semites, while recognizing distinctions among 
the equids, did not consider these differences signifi- 
cant in terms of sacrifice.” 

In a brief overview of the equid burials in Egypt and 
Canaan, Keel (1993) recently concluded that only 
donkeys were given special burial. In his cursory treat- 
ment of some previous publications however, he failed 
to thoroughly investigate Petrie's (admittedly chaotic) 
material, thereby missing the possibility that some of 
Petrie's "horse" identifications were correct. Maier 


—(1994:231) applauds Keel's demonstration, stating that 


"the centrality of the horse in ‘Hyksos culture’ as often 
assumed in the past, is superfluous." While this last 
statement is certainly true in terms of degree, it also 
misses the point. Horses may not have been a prime 
focus of the culture, but they were not unknown. The 
fact that at least one and possibly other burials in 
Palestine were of horse, means we must move away 
from finely delineated, modern notions of these 
animals (expressed as species), and consider that 
ancient western Semites apprehended a broader cate- 
gory, more congruent with the concept "equid." This is 
difficult to accept at face value because horses and 
donkeys not only look different, but in both ancient 
and modern societies were used differently, had differ- 
ent economic worth, and were associated with differ- 
ent social classes. In sum, the data we possess is equiv- 
ocal, suggesting that horses and donkeys were not 
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strictly separated for ritual purposes, but insufficient to 
reach a firm conclusion. 

The data from the Egyptian Delta must be viewed 
within the broader context of equid rituals among the 
west Semites. Because the peoples responsible for the 
equid burials in the delta were an extrusion of the 
Amorites in the Levant, we would expect those burials 
to encompass all the features seen in the homeland. 
The Delta burials, however, are limited to donkeys and 
seem to be funerary offerings for the afterlife of the 
deceased. There is no indication that parts of the 
animals were ritually removed (and perhaps eaten). 
They are therefore more similar to the Tarkhan and 
Buhen equid burials, in fact, more like Egyptian 
burials in general, in their preoccupation to furnish all 
manner of necessities for the afterlife. The earliest 
significant material at Dabea, the five donkeys of Grave 
L/12, 5, Stratum F, date to transitional MB IJA/B, 
making them contemporary or just slightly later than 
the earliest burials at Ajjul (late MB IIA). This may 
indicate that the Asiatics of the delta brought donkey 
burials with them from the Levant but were influenced 
by some Egyptian burial practices early on. The focus 
on donkeys is less easily explained. It could represent 
the general scarcity of horses in Egypt at that time. Yet 
horses were still uncommon in the Levant during the 
MBA, and if Petrie’s identifications were all correct 
they were buried at Ajjul with much the same frequen- 


cy as donkeys. 

It is interesting that there is no certain association 
between social or political stratification and the equid 
offerings. Burials are found both at Dabea, a provincial 
capital, and at Maskhuta, a small, seasonally occupied 
site. This is paralleled in the comparison by burials 
found at Ajjul and the smaller site of Jemmeh. In 
Mesopotamia, Crawford’s (1991: 111) consideration of 
the burials in the “Y” cemetery at Kish leads her to 
conclude that “the cart burials may well represent the 
burials of a specific group within society, but there is 
little basis for regarding them as royal.” 

This survey of equid burials shows that the ritual 
inhumation of donkeys, horses, and onager crosses was 
a region-wide phenomenon. While the incidences of 
the practice in Greece are the most distinctive, close 
attention to the specifics shows that there are no 
attributes that are regionally distinct. Instead, the 
burial features are complexly overlapped. In the south- 
ern Levant this complexity is especially pronounced. 
Therefore, it is inappropriate to view equid burials as 
deriving from a single historical or geographical 
source (e.g., the Hyksos). The use of the equids was 
pan-regional, and each expression is best understood 
as both a syncretism and an innovation. An interesting 
question that remains is why, given its ubiquity in the 
late third and early second millennia, the 
phenomenon did not continue. 
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Skull: 


Tibia: 


Dentition 
Crown 
Occlus 
Occlus 


VDD 1 
VDD 38 / VE 15 
VDD 39 
VDD 41 / VE 13 
VDD 42 


VDD SD 
VDD Dd 
VDD Bd 


Height 
al Length 
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Protocone Length 
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(455) i Metatarsal II: 
(113) VDD VEB . Meas. VDD VEB Meas. 
92.0 GL 1 206.5 7 312 
(196.0) Ik, 2 204.5 8 7.9 
(135.0) SD 3 20.4 9 4.9 
4 18.8 “Bd” _—_—i10 29.7 
25.1 Bp 5 35.5 “Bd” 1] 30.6 
30.0 Dp 6 25.9 13 18.2 
44.0 Cd 66.0 14 19.8 
Slenderness Index 9.8 
p4 mM! M- 
55.8 48.3 54.1 Note: VEB measurements 10 and 11 are similar to VDD 
25.4 21.8 21.9 Bd. 
25.7 26.2 (21.8) 
10.9 9.5 9.6 
Table 12.1. 


Summary of measurements for Tell Jemmeh Ass Skull and Leg Burial. Measurement abbreviations: 
VDD = von den Driesch (1976); VE = Eisenmann (1986); VEB = Eisenmann and Beckouche (1986). 


Levantine Sites 


Site 


Akko 
cAjjul 
cAjjul 
cAjjul 
cAjjul 
cAjjul 
cAjjul 
cAjjul 


cAjyul 
cAjul 
Jemmeh 
Jemmeh 
Jericho 
Haror 
Azor 


Per. 


MBIA 
MBITA 
MBITA 
MBIIB/C 
MBIIB/C 
MBIIB/C 
MBIIB/C 
MBUB/C 


ca.1300 
PP 
MBIIB 
MBIIC 
MBIIB 
MBI 
LBA -IA 


All measurements in mm. 


Spec. Remarks 
D Found in revetment 
[D] Courtyard Cemetery; intact burial 
H Courtyard Cemetery; missing body parts 
[D] Four animals; missing body parts 
[H] Missing body parts 
[H] Loculi tomb; missing body parts 
[H] Missing body parts 
[H&A] Disarticulated bones scattered near mouth of tunnel; probable 
secondary deposit 
[H] Foundation deposit in wall of palace/fort III-IV 
[H] See Gaza V, Mackay and Murray. 
DP Foundation deposit; only neonatal burial 
D Unique configuration of skull and leg 
D Skulls and limbs found in shaft of tomb 
[H] Only teeth exposed so far 
[??] Equid and human burials 


Abbreviations: | | - Identified but not confirmed; 
?? - Equid; D - Donkey; H - Horse; O - Onager; X - Donkey or Donkey/Hemione hybrid 


Table 12.2. 
Summary of Comparative Equid Burials. 
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Egyptian Sites 
Site 


Buhen 
Dabca 
Dabca 
Dabca 
Dabca 
Dabsa 
Dabca 
Dabca 
Farasha 
Inshas 
Maskhuta 
Tarkhan 


Greece 
Site 


Dendra 
Dendra 


Mesopotamia 
Site 


Ababra 
Abu Qasim 


Abu Salabikh 
al-’Usiyah 
Brak 
Halawa 
Kish 

Kish 
Lagash 
Madhur 
Madhur 
Madhur 
Razuk 
Rubeidheh 
Ur 


Per. Tomb 
MKing 

MBITA N/11 
MBITA/B L/12,5 
MBIIB N/13,8 
MBIIB M/12,9 
MBIIB L/12,2 
MBITA L/14 
MBIIB N/18 
MB 

MBII 

MBIIB 2029 
Archaic 2052 
Per. Tomb 
LHI B-1 
MH CG 

Per. Tomb 
OB 

EDIII/ 

OAKK 

EDI 

EDIT 

OAKK 

22-2100 

EDII Y406 
EDII Y529 
EDIUIB 

EDI 

EDI/III 

OAKK 

postEDI 

Uruk 

EDIIA 


ie 
x 
S 


Sivhokclolvlclololols 


Spec. 


VO 
S 
SS 


VOOUNKOKK DOYS 
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Remarks 


Earliest horse burial in Egypt | 
Complete metacarpal; Stratum G | 
Five animals in entrance of burial chamber; Stratum F 

One donkey with additional donkey bones; Stratum E/3 

Two young animals; Stratum E/2 

Two donkeys; Stratum E/1 

Oval pit; Stratum G 

Oval pit; Stratum E/1-D/3 | 
Details scanty | 
Tomb associations 

Complete donkey in front of tomb | 
Three complete donkeys | 


Remarks 


Human skeleton and two horses 
Two horses 


Remarks 


Four graves with equids 
No details 


Three donkeys, two appear to have been yoked 
Four equids in stone-built tomb 

Six donkeys in Shakkan’s temple 

Three donkeys with human male and female 
Four animals and four-wheel vehicle 

Three two-wheel vehicles and equids 

Onager interred with male human 

Two equids appearing as if yoked 

Pair of equids 

Pair of equids 

Donkey pair appear as if yoked 

Donkeys buried but not eaten, onagers eaten not buried 
Bones did not survive 


Table 12.2 (continued). Summary of Comparative Equid Burials. 
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Notes 


1. Equid species are interfertile, producing viable but 
sterile offspring of both sexes. Mules are man-made 
hybrids from crossing a male donkey (jack) with a 
mare; hinnies, the cross of a stallion with a female 
donkey Genny). Wild equids do not usually inter- 
breed, but hybridization appears to go back to the 
inception of domestic equid stock. Mules are larger 
than donkeys, enabling them to carry heavier loads. 
They are more sure-footed than horses, therefore 
preferred for difficult terrain. Because of their greater 
size, mules are more commonly bred than hinnies. - 


2. Ducos actually made the proposal first in 1968 with 
regard to Bronze Age bones from Tel Gat in southern 
Israel. Since the bones cannot be positively ascribed to 
wild ass, they may be that of a domestic donkey 
imported from Egypt (Uerpmann 1987). 


3. See Uerpmann 1987, p. 28, table 3b for a list of sites 
in Syria-Palestine with possible remains of E. africanus. 
Israeli sites (excluding Tel Gat) date from the Middle 
Paleolithic to the Pre-pottery Neolithic. 


4, Equid remains from Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir) dated 
by pottery to EB I, ca. 3000-2850 B.c.£. (Tufnell 1958), 
are identified as indeterminate E. asinus/hemionus 
(Bate 1958; Clutton-Brock 1986). 


5. The difficulty in distinguishing onagers and asses 
also led Davis (1976) to suggest that some remains 
from Early Bronze IJ-II levels at Arad in southern Israel 
might be EF. hemionus. Lernau (1978), however, iden- 
tified the equid remains as domestic asses. 


6. Caballine horses are known from the Chalcolithic 
and Early Bronze Age in eastern Anatolia (Boessneck 
and von den Driesch 1976). 


7. With the exception of the Tel Gat ass skeleton, 
whose domestic or wild status is in question. See note 


a 


8. There is an extensive literature on carnivore treat- 
ment of prey carcasses. See, for example, Haynes 1982, 
1983; Behrensmeyer and Hill 1980. 


9. Adult male equids have well-developed upper and 
lower canines; female canines are of a more 
rudimentary form. Even in the absence of the tooth 
itself, an equid maxilla or mandible (upper and lower 
jaw) can usually be sexed from the size of the canine 
alveolus. No canine alveolus is present in a very young 
animal. 


10. Levine’s age sequence for teeth was developed by 
using fossil and modern data for horses. However, the 
“high degree of interspecific morphological and 
behavioral homogeneity” (Levine 1982: 224) among 
equid species makes it possible to apply techniques of 
aging and wear developed for one equid group to the 
others; they function as a relative system. 


11. For distinguishing features of the teeth to be used 
in the separation of equids, the folds and enamel pat- 
terns must be visible (i.e., the teeth must be in wear). 
The baby equid’s teeth were not, so I took them to the 
conference on Equids in the Ancient World (Tubin- 
gen 1982) to inquire of the specialists if it would be 
useful to section the teeth to reveal the enamel pat- 
terns. The consensus was that the animal was too 
young for any defining patterns to be present. Given 
that the dentition was relatively intact and that equids 
this young are very rare in archaeological collections, 
all agreed that it would be to no purpose to spoil so 
nice a fossil. 


12. Postgate (1986) mentions cuneiform texts of 
equids fed to dogs in the Ur III period. He notes 
further, “on most sites in South Mesopotamia at least 
until the Kassite period, equid bones are not 
infrequent, and sometimes part of an articulated limb 
is found” (p. 204). 


13. According to Eisenmann and Beckouche (1986: 
126): “the least depth of the medial condyle (measure 
13) is relatively smaller than the depth of the sagittal 
ridge (measure 12) in the horses than it is in the 
asses.” 


14. Eisenmann and Beckouche (1986) do not give the 
slenderness indices for the Ikrit metatarsals, nor the 
measurements from which they may be calculated, 
only their overall impression. However, Dr. Simon 
Davis, who identified the fauna from Ikrit, provided 
me with his measurements of the sample, from which I 
determined the indices. Of the 11 metatarsals all are 
more robust than the Jemmeh specimen, ranging 
from 10.2 to 11.9%. Three out of the six metatarsals 
from Ikrit that are shorter than the Jemmeh one are 
similar in length, underscoring the slenderness of the 
Jemmeh specimen. I am indebted to Dr. Davis for the 
measurements of the Ikrit fauna. 


15. See the articles in the Bulletin of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research 228 (1992), especially those of 
Dever and Weinstein. 
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16. Dr. Clutton-Brock was kind enough to show me 
this specimen on a visit to the museum in 1982. 


17. Jonathan Tubb of the Department of Western 


Asiatic Antiquities, The British Museum, provided the 
historical date (Burleigh 1986: 235). 


18. Since no legend is given, it is unclear what the 
stippled or incomplete lines depict. In the plan for 
Tomb 101, stippled lines sometimes appear to 
represent skeletal parts that are unclear or difficult to 
discern (as far as I can judge from the photograph), 
but they also depict body parts that I cannot detect in 
the photograph. 


19. Brian Hesse and myself were sent this report two 
years ago for prepublication review. To the best of my 
knowledge, it has still not appeared anywhere in 
publication. I have tried, without success, to learn who 
wrote the article so that I might obtain permission to 
cite the unpublished data. I am reporting the facts 
here because I think they are very important to the 
topic at hand. The report does mention that the 
faunal material was identified and described by Drs. 
Joachim Boessneck and Angela von den Driesch, 
assisted by Patsy Tyner. 


20. Shakkan is associated/equated with the god Sumu- 
qan; see Tallqvist 1938, sub Sumuqan, pp. 450-451 for 
citations. The relevant passage is found in Maqlu VII 
25, a series of prayers for exorcism: “just as Sumuqan 
impregnated his cattle, so did the ram his ewe, the 
buck his gazelle, and the ass his jenny.” 


21. The animals were studied by Sebastian Payne, 
whose preliminary report is included with Proto- 
notariou-Deilaki’s article (1990). Further study by 
Nobis, a horse specialist, generally concurred with the 
earlier findings. Both zoologists identified the animals 


as finely bred examples of FE. caballus. The estimates for 
the two horses are: horse 1—height: ca. 1.39 m / age: 
15-17 years, horse 2—height: ca. 1.40 m/ age: 13-15 
years. 


22. Horse 1—height: ca. 1.25-1.30 m/age: 15 years; 
horse 2—height: ca. 1.30 - 1.35 m/age: 15-17 years. 


23. The sites and number of horses found are: Argos 2, 
Lerna 1, Midea 4, Nauplion ?, Mycenae, Aidonia 14. 


24. Interestingly, there is not a single instance in which 
we can specify how the animal was killed. 


25. hara gatalu, “to kill a donkey foal.” For citations see 
the Chicago Assyrian Dictionary Q, vol. 13 (1982): 162 
sub gatalu, and H, vol. 6 (1956): 118 sub haruw. It 
should be noted that horses also played a role in 
Mesopotamian ritual, even though no horse burials 
are known from Mesopotamia. In a Standard Babylon- 
ian tamitu (Ebeling 1920, KAR 218 obv. sff.), a text ask- 
ing questions of the gods concerning matters of state, 
the priest whispers an incantation into the left ear of a 
horse. This text closely parallels two others in which a 
bull plays the same role. Albright (1934; Albright and 
Dumont 1934) sees the horse ritual deriving from the 
almost identical ritual with the more common bull. It 
is not made explicit that the horse is to be killed as 
part of the ritual in which it appears. However, one of 
the texts with the bull ritual does suggest that the bull 
will be killed. Through analogy, Albright (Ibid.) con- 
cludes that the horse text is one of sacrifice as well. 


26. hara gatalu, “to kill a donkey foal,” the West Semitic 
phrase for concluding a treaty, is a technical term 
where haru is specifically defined in some texts as the 
young of a donkey mare. The semantic range of haru 
may in fact have functioned more like “foal,” including 
the young of other equids as well. 
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Early Middle Bronze 


State University of New York at Buffalo 


Tel el-Ifshar is situated on the northern side of the 
Alexander River breach on the eastern kurkar ridge 
in the central Sharon Plain, about 4 km from the 
seacoast. The site is strategically located on one of 
the coastline routes and at the farthest inland point 
navigable for river traffic. In this region, the flood- 
plain of the Alexander River Valley broadens, so that 
the site is surrounded by rich alluvial soils. There 
were also a number of small, fresh water springs in its 
vicinity, which have dried out owing to modern water 
usage. Together, these natural resources enabled its 
inhabitants to make it one of the largest and most 
important sites in the central Sharon Plain. 

The tell, more than 40 dunam in area, has a high 
terrace on the south and a low, narrow terrace on the 
north. The highest point on the tell is 22.5 m above 
sea level and approximately 15 m above the sur- 
rounding plain. | 

Located by the surveyors of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund (Conder and Kitchener 1882: 143; 
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Age Ila Remains at Tel 


el-Ifshar, Israel: A Preliminary Report 
Samuel M. Paley and Yosef Porath 


Israel Antiquities Authority, Jerusalem 


Palmer 1881: 176), Te-l el Ifshar was surveyed by B. 
Mazar (see Maisler [Mazar] 1935) in the early 1930s, 
and by R. Gophna (1974) in the 1960s. Since 1979, 
the tell has been excavated by the Emeq Hefer 
Archaeological Research Project, a joint effort of the 
State University of New York at Buffalo and the Israel 
Antiquities Authority. The Brooklyn Museum, The 
Jewish Museum (New York), Rutgers University- 
Newark, Adelphi University (Garden City, New York) 
and the College of DuPage (Glenn Ellyn, Illinois) 
have been associated with the project (Paley, Porath, 
Stieglitz, Preliminary Reports). The ancient name of 
the site is unknown (Porath 1986). 

Middle Bronze Age remains are represented on 
the tel in two of the five areas excavated: Area A, on 
the southwest slope, and Area C, on the eastern 
slope. Natural erosion as well as soil quarrying, princ- 
ipally during the Byzantine period, have reduced the 
overall size of the site, and the Middle Bronze re- 
mains are close to the surface. 


Architecture and Stratigraphy 


In Area C, eight distinct phases (A-H), which can 
be dated from the very earliest stages of the Middle 


Bronze IJA in Israel, are preserved. In Area A, four . 


distinct phases were discovered (16-13). There is as 
yet no real point of contact between the two exca- 
vations for stratigraphic comparison. 

The walls of the buildings were constructed with 
sun-dried mud bricks, ca. 60 x 40 x 11 cm in size, 
made in a form. Some of the bricks bear manu- 
facturers’ marks made with a finger while the bricks 
were still soft (circles, “shepherds’ crooks,” and 
lines). Bricks are made either out of a sandy soil and 
are brownish in color or out of alluvium and are 
blackish in color. There are three wall widths—ca. 
0.40, ca. 0.60, and ca. 1.00 m—relating to the 
arrangement of the bricks in the construction. Wider 
walls and some of the narrower ones were built on 
stone foundations. The walls were mud-plastered, 
and sometimes painted over with a thin coat of red 


“paint” made from the local hamra soil or a white 
paint made of lime. The floors were usually beaten 
earth, but were sometimes also plastered, especially 
in larger buildings. Courtyards were also made of 
beaten earth; work stations were paved with flag- 
stones or crushed kurkar mixed with sherds. The flat 
roofs were built of layers of mud and straw on a bed 
of reeds and branches, set across rafters that spanned 
the rooms. 

A typical residence consisted of a courtyard with 
one or two adjacent rooms. A cooking oven was 
found in the courtyard, next to a wall, associated with 
grinding and pounding stone tools used in food 
preparation. 

The earliest phase in Area C (A) preserved short 
wall segments associated with patches of floor and 
refuse pits cut into virgin soil, and soil deposits 
mixed with EB and MBI sherds. In the next phase 
(B), a large building complex was constructed on the 
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northeastern edge of the settlement (Fig. 13.1: north 
is to the right). The area excavated to its east and 
southeast was open and used as a dump into which 
were thrown many broken vessels, quantities of ani- 
mal bone, and much other organic material. North 
of the building a broad space paved with crushed kur- 
kar and sherds was discovered. A paved area (alley?) 
to the south separated the building from other 
construction which were preserved in the excavated 
areas only in fragments. 

The building complex consists of two broad-room 
suites, one to the east and the other to the west, each 
subdivided into rooms and courtyards. A courtyard 
separates them. The entrance to the complex was 
through a wide opening in the northern wall of the 
center courtyard. A thick wall closed off this court- 
yard on the south. 

Access to the east wing was through an entrance in 
front of which rested a large kurkar block, ca. 2.20 x 
0.65 x 0.20 m, used as a stepped threshold. The block 
is flaton one end and tapers on the other. 

This building was destroyed in a fire that caused its 
roof and walls to collapse. Piles of debris from this 
destruction, 30—50 cm thick, which included charred 
wooden rafters from the roof, burnt bricks, and 
shattered ceramics, covered not only the floors of the 
grand courtyard but also smaller courtyards and 
rooms. The remains of this building and the quantity 
of finds in it suggest that it might have been public. 

The building complex was rebuilt in the next 
phase (C) on a similar plan, except that the grand 
courtyard was divided by a wall across its northern 
end. Two rooms were excavated north of this wall, a 
larger one oriented east-west and a smaller one ori- 
ented north-south. The smaller room served as an 
entrance corridor to the now smaller grand court- 
yard, bypassing the larger room. 

The west wing of this reconstructed public build- 
ing was only partially excavated. Its principal room, 
which was entered from the center courtyard 
through a doorway, had a 2—3 cm thick plaster floor. 
This floor was repaired several times and then cov- 
ered with successive layers of beaten earth. During 
the course of the use of these successive earthen 
floors, some pits were dug through the plaster floor 
as well as a setting for a wooden column. Also, in a 
later stage in the use of the room, a stepped 
installation was built next to the northern wall. It 
rests above the plaster floor on a thin layer of beaten 
earth and later floors come up to it. Five depressions 
are preserved in the top of the lower step. The 
purpose of this installation is not clear. 

The alley south of the large building, which 
originated in phase B, continued to be used. A few 
wall fragments and associated living surfaces that 
were excavated south of this alley can be attributed 
to this phase (Fig.13. 2: the section). 

Phase C was destroyed by fire, the signs of which 


can be seen everywhere on its latest living surfaces: 
collapsed roofs and mud brick from the walls, char- 
red wooden rafters from the ceilings, and quantities 
of pottery broken in place. After the destruction at 
the end of phase CG, the large building was not re- 
built. In the destruction debris were discovered the 
hearths, storage, and garbage pits of an intermediate 
phase (D), but no architecture. This phase is also not 
represented in the excavation outside the limits of 
the building’s site. 

The phase E buildings were built along the upper 
part of the eastern side of the tel. New construction 
encroached upon the alley that once separated the 
large building from the rest of the settlement to the 
south. Parts of the thick walls of the large building 
were now rehabilitated and incorporated into a 
brick-built granary. A large flagstone courtyard with 
drains in its walls leading to sumps was discovered to 
the north of the granary building. The private houses 
of the settlement existed to the south of the granary. 

The buildings of phase E were also destroyed by 
fire. The fire in the area of the granary was so intense 
that the sun-dried mud-brick walls were partially 
baked. A layer of charred emmer wheat remained on 
the floor of one compartment of the granary. 

The houses and living quarters of the next phase 
(F) covered the whole eastern slope of the site. In 
phase F, the site of one set of the compartments of 
the granary of phase E became a courtyard with a 
tabun. The transition between phases F and G was 
not drastic. Generally speaking, the plans of the 
buildings of these two phases are similar. The main 
changes were the rebuilding of collapsed walls, the 
raising of floors, the replacement of installations, and 
the repositioning of some of the doorways. 

In several places, above phase G, fragmentary wall 
sections, patches of living surface, and tabuns of 
another MB IJA phase were discovered. This phase 
(H) is poorly preserved because of the damage 
caused by Late Bronze II and Byzantine period pits. 
No meaningful plans of these fragments of archi- 
tecture could be pieced together. 

The earliest MB IA phases (16 and 15) recorded 
in Area A were uncovered in a stratigraphic test 
trench, 5 m wide, in which some living surfaces and 


fragments of walls were preserved. Phase 16 was built. 


on virgin soil. Many broken storage jars and cooking 
pots, and a few bowls, all of which can be dated to 
the early part of the MB IIA, appeared on the floors 
of both phases. 

Portions of a large building were discovered in 
phase 14, constructed on top of the remains of 
phases A/16 and A/15. The building leaned against 
a thick brick wall built on the western edge of the 
tell. The wall’s outer face had been destroyed when 
the slopes of the tell were eroded and mined away in 
later periods. 

Portions of another large building were discovered 
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Figure 13.1. Area C, Phase B. The Building Complex. Tel el-Tfshar. 
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Figure 13.2. Area C, Phase C. The Building Complex. Tel el-Ifshar. 
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in the next phase (13). The walls were built of dark- 
colored clay bricks, made of the soil at the bottom of 
the tel, and have no stone foundations. At the 
northern end of the building was a courtyard, at the 
north side of which was a flight of stairs leading down 
toward an exit to the adjacent street. On the floors of 
the rooms of the building were found sherds, mostly 


bowls and pitchers, redslipped and burnished, which 
belong to the “classic” stage of the MBIlIa period. It 
would seem that regular houses characterized the 
buildings of phases 16 and 15, while the buildings of 
phases 14 and 13 were larger and more splendid, 
perhaps public buildings or the houses of the well-to- 
do. 


The Finds 


In the excavations of the MB JIA settlements, many 
finds were discovered on the floors of the various 
buildings and in the refuse on the flanks of the tel: 
pottery, stone tools, food remains, and a small 
number of metal objects. Analyses of these finds are 
in preparation. 

It is possible to follow the development of pottery 
types and their decoration from phases A through H. 
In the early phases, surface decoration in Area C, of 
most vessel types was confined to combing (Fig. 13.4: 
2-5). Some storage jars had relief or incised rope 
decoration (Fig. 13.4: 1). Red-slip and burnishing— 
the classic decoration of the Middle Bronze ITA— 
became common only in phase D, and remained 
characteristic from that phase onward. Also, in the 
earliest phases (A-C) some of the jars were bur- 
nished but without slip. Some jars, jugs, and juglets 
of the early phases were painted with bands, circles, 
and spirals, and net patterns in dark brown and red 
(sometimes on a white background) (Fig. 13.5: 1-3,5- 
6). Painted decoration gives way to red-slip, bur- 

‘nished surface treatment by phase E. 

Cooking pots were of two different types: hand- 
made with a flat base and straight sides (Fig. 13.4: 6- 
7), and wheelmade with ovoid body and molded rim 
(Fig. 13.4: 2-3). The shape of the handmade cooking 
pots hardly changed through the whole period. The 
rims of the wheelmade pots were modified from 
simple, outturned, or gutter rims, into tube or folded 
rims. 

In the earliest phases (C/A and C/B), deep bowls 
were hemispherical in shape and combed on the 
surface. The red-slipped and burnished, hemispher- 
ical, and carinated bowls started in phase C/C and 
became the characteristic bowl of phases C/E-C/H 
and A/14-A/13. 

In the early phases, there were two major storage 
jar shapes, one rounded and sometimes painted (Fig. 
13.6:4-5) and the other conical and occasionally 


without handles (Fig. 13.6:1-3). In the later phases 
they were usually ovoid and with two handles. In the 
large building of phase C/B, three examples of a 
squat, “onionshaped” jar type were discovered (Fig. 
13.6:6). This shape, which is represented only in this 
phase, is a new form in the early MB IIA assemblage 
and at this site. 

There was one burnished and painted jug in phase 
C/B with bands of cross-hatching and lozenges with 
net patterns (Fig. 13.5: 6). A vessel similar in shape 
and decoration was discovered in a tomb at Ras 
Shamra (Ugarit), dated by Schaeffer (Schaeffer and 
Chenet 1949: 236 ff., fig. 99:27; Schaeffer 1962: 229 
ff.) to Middle Bronze I. Neutron activation analysis 
showed that the Tel el-Ifshar jug was made of local 
clay; no analysis of the clay of jug from Ugarit is 
known to the authors of this report (information 
courtesy of Dr. Patrick McGovern). Other vessels are 
similar to those described by Gerstenblith (1983) and 
Tubb (1983); see Fig. 13.5, esp. 1, 2, and 5. 

A bottle of Egyptian origin was discovered in a 
brick collapse of a private dwelling of phase C/C 
(Fig. 13.3: the bottle is sealed below a floor of phase 
C/E and above a floor of either phase C/B or early © 
phase C/C). This is a typical vessel of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, of the so-called Qena Ware (Fig. 13.5: 4). 
Many of them were found at El] Kab (Quibel 1898: 
13-15, pls. XIV, XVI, XIX) and Thebes, with an 
ancestry dating back at least to the end of the 
Eleventh Dynasty (information courtesy of Dr. Doro- 
thea Arnold; see also Bourriau 1981). This bottle can 
be dated typologically to the first half of the 19th 
century B.C.E., during the reigns of either Senusert 
II (1897-1878 B.C.E.) or Senusert III (1878-1843 
B.C.E.). Sherds of other Egyptian vessels of the same 
ware were found in the dumps of phases C/B and 
C/C. The Egyptian vessel is the cornerstone of the 
relative chronology of the Middle Bronze age finds at 
this site. 
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Figure 13.3. Section through remains of private dwellings, Area C. Tel el-Ifshar. 
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Figure 13.4. Early Middle Bronze Age IIA pottery, Area C (Phases B and C). Tel el-Ifshar. 
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Figure 13.5. Early Middle Bronze IIA pottery, Area C (Phases B and C) 
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Figure 13.6. Early Middle Bronze Age pottery, Area C (Phase B). Tel el-Ifshar. 
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Summary 


Comparison of the material culture recovered in 
the excavation of both areas suggests that phases 
C/A to C/C are similar to phases A/16 and A/15, 
and C/E to C/H are similar to A/14 and A/13. The 
MB JJA settlement on the tel increased in size in each 
succeeding phase (except for a local recession in 
phase C/D). The large public building of Area C and 
phases C/B and C/C went out of use before the large 
building of A/13 (and possibly A/14) was 
constructed. 

Comparisons with published, stratified material— 


specifically painted jars, jugs, and juglets—from 
other sites in Israel and Syria show that phases C/A 
and C/B at Tel Ifshar are contemporaneous with 
strata X-20 and X-19 (pre-Palace) at Tel Aphek (Beck 
1985; see also Ory 1936). 

The existence of the painted pottery and Egyptian 
vessels in phases C/B and C/C, if used as chrono- 
logical indicators, suggests that the MB IIA settle- 
ment at Tel Ifshar was founded during the middle of 
the 20th century B.C.E., if not earlier. 
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Introduction 


This paper does not attempt to present an organic 
picture of the culture of Syria in Middle Bronze I and 
II for two main reasons. First, in this historical period, 
it would be quite misleading to believe that the Syrian 
area had a real cultural unity. Second, the archaeo- 
logical exploration of the Syrian region between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean, for Middle Bronze 
I-II, is still not very homogeneous and exhibits many 
gaps, with the only exceptions (which, however, can- 
not be compared) being Hama-Hamat, the ‘Amugq 
sites, Tell Atshana-Alalakh, Tell Mardikh-Ebla, and 
only very partially Ras Shamra-Ugarit. Moreover, one 
must add that, even without speaking of modern 
northeast Syria (for the ancient periods better called 
Upper Mesopotamia), at the two extreme western and 
eastern borders, the coastal region and the Euphrates 
Valley certainly have very different cultural charac- 
teristics, which only now are beginning to be traced by 
current archaeological explorations. Additionally, the 
amount of evidence coming from the Ebla excavations 
is largely incompatible with the data coming from 
extremely sectorial evidences of minor excavations. 

Actually, the results of the Italian Expedition at Ebla 
have extraordinary relevance for Middle Bronze J-II, 
not less, although different, than for Early Bronze IVA. 
For this reason, I will try to give here a summary 
analytical picture of the archaeological evidence of 
Middle Bronze I-II, but, most of all, of the final phase 
of Middle Bronze I, from Ebla, along with a series of 
comparative suggestions with comparable materials 
from the Syrian area, and, in some instances, from the 
Palestinian region. Therefore, I will deal, in this order, 
with urbanism and fortifications, palaces, temples, 
houses, tombs, sculpture, ivories, jewelry, glyptics, and 
pottery. 

Some very short explanations concerning the 
chronological terminology employed by the Italian 
Expedition must be preliminarily and schematically 
given, in order to have a general frame of reference. 
So, according to the conventional so-called Middle 
Chronology, based on the dating around 1792-1750 
B.C. for Hammurabi of Babylon, for Upper Syria we 


will use the definitions Middle Bronze I and Middle 
Bronze II with the respective general chronological 
attributions to 2000-1800 and 1800-1600 B.c. More- 
over, in historical terms we provisionally define the 
archaic Old Syrian period—corresponding in Mesopo- 
tamian chronology to the Early Old Babylonian period 
of the Isin and Larsa dynasties, and to almost all the 
period of the Twelfth Dynasty in Egyptian chronolo- 
gy—as Middle Bronze I, represented at Ebla by the 
phase of Mardikh IIIA. In the same way, we define the 
high Old Syrian period—corresponding to the classi- 
cal Old Babylonian period of the greatest part of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon, to the period of the Thir- 
teenth Dynasty, and to the greatest part of the Hyksos 
period in Egypt—as Middle Bronze II, represented at 
Ebla by the phase of Mardikh IIB. 

In regard to the dates of the absolute chronology, 
within the picture of the Middle Chronology, I believe 
that the date for the beginning of Middle Bronze I, 
around 2000 B.c., is totally conventional and that this 
date, from what we thus far know, may certainly swing 
between 2100 and 1900 B.c., but presumably not 
beyond these dates, with a preference for the low 
dating over the high one. The date for the passage 
from Middle Bronze I and Middle Bronze II, around 
1800 B.c., is proposed less conventionally with the 
conviction, notwithstanding the persisting serious lack 
of sure historical elements, that what was particularly 
relevant for the development of the Old Syrian culture 
were the reigns of Aplakhanda of Karkemish and par- 
ticularly of Yarim-Lim of Aleppo, and that, generally 
speaking, the northern Mesopotamian kingdom of 
Shamshi-Adad I also had important echoes in Syria. 
The final date for Middle Bronze IJ, around 1600 B.c., 
is much surer because, as concerns northern Syria, it is 
indicated by the destruction of Alalakh and Urshu by 
Hattusili I, around 1625 B.c.; of Aleppo, by Mursili I, 
around 1600 B.c.; and of Ebla itself by one or the other 
of the two Old Hittite kings. Hence we want to draw 
the attention to the fact that, in terms of absolute 
chronology, the Middle Bronze II of northern Syria 
must be dated from between 1620 and 1590 B.c., while 
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the end of the Middle Bronze JIC of Palestine is 
usually dated from around 1550 B.c. or slightly later. 


The general urban pattern of the great town of 
Mardikh IIIA, which the Syrians started to build 


Urbanism and Fortifications 


during Middle Bronze I, most probably in an inde- 
terminable period of the twentieth century B.C., or less 
probably of the nineteenth century, is not yet known 
in detail, although the excavation campaigns of the 
last seven years, following a well-defined research 
project, are yielding basic contributions for the topo- 
graphic and urban situation of the Lower Town. 
However, a relevant series of peculiar elements of the 
urban pattern of the town of Middle Bronze I and, 
most of all, of Middle Bronze II is becoming better 
known. From these elements one can infer with cer- 
tainty that the Old Syrian town was very different from 
the town of the State Archives age, by the end of the 
high Early Syrian period, which was most likely 
destroyed by Sargon of Akkad, between 2350 and 2300 
B.C. In the first place, the new town, unlike the older 
one, developed in two definitely separated sectors in 
regard to plan, with a citadel on the Acropolis fortified 
by an inner wall, and a ringlike Lower Town, com- 
pletely surrounded by the imposing outer fortified 
wall. In the second place, the palatial complex, cen- 
tered in Early Bronze IVA on the group of buildings 
erected on the top and slopes of the Acropolis, 
consisted of a series of large and autonomous palatial 
buildings scattered on the Acropolis, as well as in the 
Lower Town, which was certainly newly founded, and, 
probably, the sacred buildings were reconstructed on 
the placements of the ancient temples. In the third 
place, the site of the presumed, but thus far not 
attested to, outer wall, which was quite likely built in a 
traditional way with classical walls and towers, was 
usurped by the massive earthenwork rampart, crossed 
by the typical city gates with a strong longitudinal 
development supported by three pairs of huge piers. 
As to the type of buildings erected on the central 
citadel of the great town of Middle Bronze II, it is 
certain, on the one hand, that in the northern region 
there were the palatial structures of the Royal Palace 
E, which followed on terraces decreasing in height 
from north to south, the mild slope of the central part 
of the Acropolis; and, on the other hand, that in the 
western peripheral region, with a similar succession of 
areas decreasing in height, and perhaps supported by 
terraces, there was a sacred area, culminating to the 
_ north with the great Temple D of the Acropolis (Fig. 
14.1). Although we still do not have sure knowledge 
about the type of buildings attested to in the east, 
central, and south sectors of the Acropolis, it is 
probable that structures of a palatial nature were to be 


found on a large part of the citadel, perhaps limited to 
the western edge of the hill. It is, therefore, a plausible 
hypothesis that a large part of the citadel was occupied 
by the complex of buildings of the Royal Palace E, 
which was almost certainly used, unlike the palaces in 
the Lower Town, for residential, administrative, and 
representance functions, and by the sacred palatial 
area dedicated to the goddess Ishtar of Ebla, explicitly 
mentioned on Prince Ibbit-Lim’s statue, and still 
worshipped in a Middle Assyrian ritual from Assur 
dating from the thirteenth century B.c. The attribution 
of Ishtar’s name to this great goddess of the beginning 
of Mardikh HIA might be the result of a religious 
syncretism, through which the Syrians gave a new 
name to the Early Syrian female deity, who in the 
Archives age was probably called Ishkhara. 

An articulated picture of the inner pattern of the 
Lower Town of Old Syrian Ebla cannot yet be defined, 
but some general elements of its characteristics are 
already clear. This large settlement area, which was 
limited by the irregularly ellipsoidal outer fortification 
wall, certainly had four entrances through the city 
gates opening in the ramparts, in quite regular posi- 
tions, to the northwest, southwest, southeast, and 
northeast. The four city gates, of which the two placed 
to the west were strongly fortified, certainly limited 
some main street axes of the urban circulation, which, 
as was certain hitherto only for the Southwest Gate, 
had a radial orientation. Moreover, these major radial 
axes had to be integrated by minor street axes, only 
approximately placed. according to an irregular grid of 
east-west and north-south streets, as can be proposed 
for the almost constant placement of the major build- 
ings, usually according to a prevailing north-south axis. 
Finally, it seems certain from what has been observed 
at the south and northwest feet of the Acropolis that 
along the round base of the citadel the inhabitants 
had created a quite large and perhaps continuous 
ringlike street. 

The most peculiar aspect, however, of the urban 
pattern of the Lower Town was certainly a kind of belt 
of public, secular, and religious buildings, erected 
near the base of the outer fortified wall, around the 
base of the citadel. In fact, from the final results of the 
1991 excavation campaign we know that from north to 
south there was a succession almost without inter- 
ruptions, with Temple N, the Northern Palace P, 
Temple P2, Monument P3, the Western Palace Q, 
Temple Bl, and Sanctuary B2. Only in the regions 
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Figure 14.1. Isometric view of Temple D, Sacred Area on the Acropolis. 


between these public buildings and the outer belt of 
the ramparts were there quarters of private houses, but 
this could hitherto be proved only for a limited region 
immediately inside the Southwest City Gate. Also, on 
the extreme outskirts of the urban area, on the inner 
slopes of the huge earthenwork ramparts, there were 
fortresses and arsenals, perhaps quite numerous and 
of reduced size, and on the upper parts of the outer 
slopes the inhabitants had certainly built, at least to 
the west but probably on all sides, advanced towers for 
defense. 

In what has been called a belt of public, secular, and 
religious buildings one can easily identify the presence 
of at least two sacred foci, on which pivoted the differ- 
ent religious buildings, and with which the two secular 
palaces were certainly related. The first of the two 


sacred foci included, in the northwest quadrant of the 
Lower Town, the great Temple P2 and the huge 
Monument P3, but Northern Palace P was certainly 
related to them by function, and was separated from 
the sacred area by an east-west street. The second 
religious focus, more modest from the architectural 
point of view, but not less organic from the functional 
point of view, included the small Temple Bl and the 
peculiar Sanctuary B2, and certainly the Western 
Palace Q was also related to them. 

The first complex of buildings undoubtedly formed 
the main cult center of the town, certainly dedicated 
to the goddess Ishtar, which, in fact, also owned the 
palatial sanctuary on top of the Acropolis. The nearby 
Northern Palace certainly had mainly ceremonial and 
representance functions, strictly related to the sacral 
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nature of kingship. The second complex, whose three 
monumental buildings had been erected in the region 
of the royal necropolis, formed, on the other hand, a 
peculiar sacred area, centered on the cult for the royal 
ancestors. The Western Palace was most probably the 
residence of the crown prince, to whom was delegated, 
besides some specific government functions, the basic 
task of guaranteeing the development of the funerary 
rites at the time of the king’s death, and of taking care 
of the regular cult for the deified dead predecessors. 

The peculiar urban structure of Ebla in Middle 
Bronze II, with its irregularly ellipsoidal pattern, the 
placement of the four gates at relatively regular dis- 
tances, and the position of the citadel in the middle, 
was possibly determined in part by pre-existing 
structures of the great town of Early Bronze IVA. But 
the bipartite structure with the two fortified walls, 
which are explicitly mentioned in a recently found 
basic Hurrian-Hittite epic text from Boghazkoy con- 
cerning the destruction of the town by a Hittite king 
(most probably Hattusili I or Mursili I), is certainly an 
urban innovation of Middle Bronze I-II, perhaps 
typical of other great towns of Upper Syria. A sure 
contemporary example is Tell Tuqan, only 15 km from 
Ebla, although it is quite probable that the topo- 
graphic pattern of Old Syrian Carkemish was similar; 
one can also not ignore the fact that Aleppo too had a 
similar urban organization, if the celebrated Temple 
of Hadad and the palatial structures really were on the 
place of the medieval citadel. To these one might also 
add Alalakh, if one accepts the hypothesis that Tell 
Atshana is only a part of the settlement, which in the 
Lower Town has been largely destroyed by the accu- 
mulation of the alluvium. 

The outer wall of the town of Middle Bronze I-II 
included a massive earthenwork rampart, 20 m high 
over the field and nearly 12 m high over the level of 
the Lower Town; at the base the huge amount of earth 
of the rampart was between 40 and 50 m thick. All 
around the rampart, at the foot of the fortifications, 
one notices a steady depression, particularly evident to 
the south and southwest, which certainly is the original 
ditch from which the builders took the greatest part of 
the earth for the fortification. Actually, the huge 
amount of soil to create the rampart was obtained 
from the ditch, and from the ruins inside the tell, 
among the remains of the destroyed town of Early 
Bronze IVA, and from the smaller setthement of Early 
Bronze IVB. The earth for the rampart was heaped up 
in two different ways, clearly singled out in two differ- 
ent soundings in two sectors of the town wall, to the 
southwest and west: the earth from the ditch was 
heaped up in horizontal alternate layers of reddish 
clay and limestone crumbs, while the soil from the 


settlement, rich in pottery fragments of Early Bronze | 


IVA-B, was laid in oblique layers with a gradient 
opposite to that of the slopes of the rampart. This 


second type of accumulation, according to the blocks 


technique, appears to be identical to that observed in 
several centers of Syria and Palestine, like the citadel 
of Tell Tuqan, and particularly the outer rampart of 
Hazor. Outside, the base of the rampart was covered 
with large limestone blocks, which were found, in the 
only region where a sounding has been made, only for 
a height of nearly 1.50 m, whereas the original height 
had to be 3-4 m. 

Of the four city gates, the Southwest City Gate is 
particularly well known and well preserved (Fig. 14.2). 
It developed in three separate sectors: a first outer 
gate, 10.50 m long, with two pairs of piers having one 
entrance only; an open trapezoidal court in the 
middle, more than 14 m long, placed between the 
outer and inner gates; a second inner gate, 21.50 m 
long, with three pairs of piers and two successive and 
axial entrances. Peculiar to the first and second gates 
is the tenaille structure created by the piers, which 
limit the rooms where the doors of the gate were 
hosted; the places of the entrances are identified by 
the presence of the sockets in place. The placements 
of the sockets in the second and larger gate reveal for 
certain that the door of the outer gate opened toward 
the inside, while that of the inner entrance opened 
toward the outside: therefore, both doors were moved 
by a garrison shut in the space between the two en- 
trances, which could certainly be entered through the 
trenches on top of the walls. The revetments of the 
three east piers of the inner gate were made of large 
basalt orthostats, nearly 1.80 m high, while those of 
the two intermediate rooms were of limestone ortho- 
stats; along the 21.50 m of length of the inner gate 
stood a massive stone tower, whose top is still perfectly 
preserved, and on it one may still see the level of the 
guard trenches. 

The structure of the Southeast City Gate is typical of 
the earthenwork ramparts of Middle Bronze II in Syria 
and Palestine, but its structure is particularly monu- 
mental. It is 21.50 m long, whereas the Northeast City 
Gate in Area A at Tell Tuqan is 21 m long, the South 
City Gate in Area F of the same site is 18.25 m long, 
and the Northwest City Gate of Alalakh VIJ is 17 m 
long. The West City Gate of Qatna, which might date 
from Late Bronze I, has large inner rooms, 9.20 m in 
comparison with 5.50 m at Ebla, but the passage 
between the two pairs of piers was shorter, 14.50 m in 
contrast to 20 m at Ebla. In the Palestinian region one 
might recall, among the greatest, the 16 m Northeast 
City Gate of Hazor, and the Northwest Gate of Shech- 
em and the South Gate of Tell Far’ah South, both 18 
m long. 

The central citadel of Middle Bronze II was also 
surrounded by a massive fortified wall, quite similar in 
its structure to the outer fortification,. but which took 
advantage of the shape of the hill, certainly partly 
formed by natural limestone, partly by the super- 
imposition of the oldest settlements, and particularly 
by the ruins of the great structures of Early Bronze 
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Figure 14.2. Isometric view of Southwest City Gate. 


IVA. This ‘inner wall of the citadel included, from 
bottom to top, first a massive escarp wall of stone, 
preserved on the south and northwest sides of the 
Acropolis for a height of nearly 4.15 m; second, a high 
and steep intermediate slope almost everywhere free 
of buildings; and third, at the top, a mudbrick wall, 
quite eroded now, which, however, had an exceptional 
revetment at its base, always of mudbrick, preserved 
for 5.70 m in height (Fig. 14.3). This extraordinary 
defensive system, from the base of the containing wall 
at the bottom to the base of the fortification wall at the 
top, was between 14 and 16 m high, to which we must 
add the unknown height of the upper wall, now almost 
completely lost. For this inner defensive system of the 
citadel, which, however, probably was not rare in 
Middle Bronze II in Upper Syria, we do not know in 
detail sufficiently explored comparisons, with the 
exception of the contemporary citadel with mudbrick 
upper wall with towers and high artificial rampart that 
is being excavated at Tell Tugan. But the type of the 
fortifications must have been quite similar, in general 
appearance, to what may still be seen in the medieval 


Figure 14.3. Mudbrick revetment for citadel wall. 
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citadel of Aleppo, which most probably stands on the 
site of the Middle Bronze II citadel. As in this 
celebrated medieval citadel of the East, strangely 
enough on the slope of the rampart between the lower 


wall and the upper one, at least in the eastern region, 
there were massive towers of big stone blocks, slightly 
more than 13 m large, probably used for the advanced 
defense. 


Palaces 


In the high Old Syrian Ebla of Middle Bronze II 
there were at least three great palaces. One, thus far 
known only for a peripheral northern quarter of it, the 
Royal Palace in Area E, had been built on the Acro- 
polis, and had to stretch into the north, northeast, and 
central regions of the fortified citadel of the town. The 
two others, which have been almost completely 
excavated, but were damaged and taken away in some 
peripheral parts, had been built in the Lower Town, at 
the foot of the Acropolis: the Western Palace in Area 
Q to the west, and the Northern Palace in Area P to 
the northwest. 

Of the Royal Palace E only the North Wing is thus 
far known, located near the northern edge of the 
Acropolis, stretching around a quite large court, al- 
most 15 m large, which was surrounded to the north 
and east by a series of quite regular rooms; to the west 
an irregular double containing wall leaned against a 
high heap of debris of Early Bronze IVA and IVB; to 
the south a kind of loggia opened, with a flooring of 
lumestone slabs. Moreover, farther to the east a second 
group of rooms has been excavated, at the same level 
as the region around the court; these were apparently 
larger and probably opened into another as yet 
unexcavated court farther to the east. Toward the 
middle of the Acropolis, south of the loggia, started, at 
a level at least 2 m lower, other smaller and irregular 
rooms, flanked to the west by a stone-flagged ramp 
leading to the loggia. From these data one must infer, 
first, that Palace E perhaps stretched largely to the east 
and south; second, that it developed on terraces of 
descending height from north to south; and third, that 
the level of technical finishing was different, better in 
the northeast region and worse to the south. It is 
important to notice that, in technique, a typically 
palatial high-level masonry had been employed in the 
rooms around the court, with orthostats reveting the 
base of the walls, and doors with large limestone slabs 
as thresholds and polished basalt slabs as lintels. 

The Western Palace Q (Fig. 14.4) is a very large 
palatial building, nearly 7500 m2? in surface, with a 
rectangular plan altered by irregularities on the west 
side. It developed along a major south-north axis for a 
length of 115 m, while the east-west extension, 
increased to the south by an emerging block including 
a four-ramp staircase, was between 65 and 70 m. The 
building stood on a higher saddle of the rock, and its 
only entrance, probably formed by a porch with 


columns, was through the south facade, which was 
seriously damaged by the removal of the stone courses 
of the foundation. The thickness of the east and north 
perimetrical walls was slightly more than 3 m, and the 
walls were covered on the outside by orthostats more 
than 3.50 m long and nearly 1.50 m high, which can 
be compared only to those of the Southwest City Gate. 
The Western Palace is a complicated building, which 
most probably had a unitarian plan, but was erected 
through the building in succession of isolated and 
juxtaposed blocks, coordinated in order to make up a 
complex, functional only in its unity. 

Although an exhaustive analysis is, for the shortness 
of the available time, totally beyond what may be said 
here, a series of elements characteristic of the building 
must be pointed out. In the first place, the greatest 
part of the autonomous blocks forming the basic 
planimetric units of the architectural program, inde- 
pendent of their function, includes a small broad front 
court, behind which long rooms orthogonal to the 
court open. In the second place, in Palace Q there are 
a relatively high number of four-ramp staircases, at 
least four in number, two near the north perimetrical 
wall, and two others, obviously asymmetrical, one to 
the east and one to the west. In the third place, the 
planimetric and functional core of the building, in its 
center, is represented by a latitudinally tripartite re- 
ception suite, with a bipartite central hall and two 
smaller side wings, each with two small irregular 
rooms. In the fourth place, the main circulation inside 
the building was, without any general symmetry, 
through the semiperipheral route formed by the irreg- 
ular succession of the broad courts of the basic system, 
from which one entered the individual independent 
peripheral blocks. From these considerations descend 
some basic characteristics of the very original Western 
Palace: it had a monumental entrance with portico, 
with two columns at least on the south front, probably © 
followed by an ill-preserved court; it had all along its 
peripheral region long rooms placed orthogonally to 
the perimetrical wall, unlike what usually appears in 
the Mesopotamian palatial buildings; it had in the cen- 
tral region a throne hall with a large vestibule and the 
inner room preceded by two columns; it had to have, 
in. some sectors at least, an upper storey, which could 
be entered by means of the staircases, of which the 
northeast one was particularly monumental and well 
preserved; it had in its northern region a quite regular 
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Figure 14.4. Western Palace complex, Area Q. 


North Wing, with two pairs of rooms to the sides of a 
staircase, in one of which there was a long isolated 
bench with 16 basalt grinding stones still in place. 

The Northern Palace P (Fig. 14.5) also is a note- 
worthy palatial complex, unitarian and compact in its 


structure, but strongly articulated inside, stretching for 
more than 3500 m2. Seriously damaged in the periph- 
eral east and west regions, and completely lost in the 
southwest corner, it had its greater development along 
the west-east axis, probably more than 65 m long; its 
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main entrance was in the central part of the west 
facade, and it pivoted around a monumental throne 
hall in the central part. The building, which was nearly 
63 m large, included a West Wing for the entrance, on 
which pivoted the inner distribution, the central core 
of the throne hall, flanked by two irregular series of 
three rooms on each side; the North Wing, composed 
of several medium-size rooms, mainly for the prepa- 
ration of food; and the Southeast Wing, characterized 
by some large rooms, and certainly reserved for the 
king and his officials. Some elements of this building 
are particularly relevant: the main west facade 
included an emerging sector in the middle and other 
withdrawn blocks near the edges, while the entrance 
opened in a kind of peculiar central recess in the west 
facade, followed by a long longitudinal room, divided 
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into two successive vestibules, through which one 
entered the North Wing of the services, and the 
Southeast Wing, most probably the royal one. The 
throne hall (Fig. 14.6) was nearly 19.50 m long, and 
10.30 m large, with two entrances through the south 
side. The public one to the west opened into the 
second vestibule, and the private one to the east 
opened into the inner court of the Southwest Wing: an 
ill-preserved dais, nearly 3 m large, leaned against the 
East back wall; in front of it there was a large and low 
basalt basin with a ceremonial function, and a large 
round base, 2.30 m large and 65 cm high, which was 
certainly used as a base for important mobile fittings, 
probably for a large basalt tripod in one piece, which 
was found broken into pieces nearby. 

As to the chronology of the palatial buildings of 
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Figure 14.5. Northern Palace complex, Area P. 
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Figure 14.6. Detail of throne room, Palace P. 


Ebla, there is no doubt that the three of them were 
used by the end of Middle Bronze II, but the two ones 
in the Lower Town had certainly been founded 
earlier. Both were possibly built in a central or final 
phase of Middle Bronze I, to which probably belong 
also parts of the oldest floorings discovered in both, 
but no plan may for certain be dated from that period. 
Shortly before the fire that destroyed both buildings, 
and which certainly is the fire of the final destruction 
of the town of Middle Bronze IJ, some restorations 
had been made in the Western Palace. 

As to the functions of the palatial buildings of Old 
Syrian Ebla, although it is difficult to limit punctual 
destinations, it seems that the following functions may 


be considered almost certain. The Royal Palace E was 
the royal residence, but probably the administrative 
quarters were related to it, because no trace of 
archives has been found in the Lower Town. The West- 
ern Palace Q was the residence of the crown prince, as 
is pointed out by the finding on its provision jars of 
the impressions of the seal of the son of Indilimgur 
(Fig. 14.7), whose name appears in a damaged year 
name on the only cuneiform tablet found in the same 
building. The Northern Palace P also possibly had a 
royal function, but it is probable that such function 
was a specifically ceremonial one, linked with the 
sacral nature of kingship, or rather with rites related to 
the great adjacent sacred area of Ishtar. 

If Palace E has been too little excavated to be ana- 
lyzed as a whole, it is certain that the two palaces in the 
Lower Town show unitarian elements, which reveal a 
typically Old Syrian palatial architectural tradition. 
Among these elements, besides some technical pecu- 
liarities concerning particularly the floors, the wall 
coverings, the thresholds, and the lintels, one must re- 
call the central position of the throne room, the place- 
ment of the peripheral rooms, orthogonal to the 
perimetrical walls, the lack of great square courts, the 
semiperipheral route through smaller courts, and the 
typology of the royal reception suite. In particular, 
typically Old Syrian is the reception suite, which is a 
definite planning formula, characterized by the 


latitudinal tripartition of the pattern, the larger width 


of the central sector, its subdivision in audience room 
and vestibule by means of a portico, the irregular form 
of the smaller side wings, the side entrance opening 
into one of them, and the separation from the rest of 
the building. This planning pattern, with slight 
variants, is found also in the contemporary palaces of 
Alalakh VII and Tilmen Huyutk IIc3, and is reelabo- 
rated in the Fortress of Alalakh V-IV, in the Palace of 
Alalakh IV, and, with stronger alterations, in the 
monumental pattern of the Royal Palace of Qatna. 


Lemples 


Religious architecture at Ebla, which chronologically 
belongs, according to evidence, almost completely to 
Middle Bronze IJ, although it is possible that at least 
the great Temple D on the Acropolis and Temple N in 
the Lower Town North date back from Middle Bronze 
I, may be schematically divided into three major 
categories of sacred buildings. The first one, docu- 
mented by four buildings, is represented by true tem- 
ples, typologically well characterized and functionally 
identifiable as seats of the official cult tributed to 
several city deities. The second, attested to by one 
building only and less defined as concerns its plan, is 

the typology in which we believed we could insert the 


funerary Sanctuary devoted to the cult of the royal 
ancestors. The third, identified only very recently and 
thus far known only from one building, includes a 


large Cult Platform, certainly related to particular cult 


practices for female deities. 

To the first category belong, in the Lower Town, 
three sacred buildings, Temple B, Temple P2, and 
Temple N, and a building on the Acropolis, Temple 
D. As to typology, all these temples are characterized, 
without exception, by the longitudinal development of 
the cella, by the axial entrance through one short side, 
and by the presence near the short side opposite to 
the entrance of a bench and/or a cult niche. Gener- 
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Figure 14.7. Seal impression on jar from Western Palace Q. 


ally speaking, two major variants are known, that with 
one room only, a typical “long room,” and that with a 
longitudinal tripartition, with a broad porch, a broad 
antecella, and a long cella—three successive rooms 
always rigidly of the same width. The greatest uncer- 
tainties concern the articulation of the entrance: the 
most monumental buildings, Temple D on the Acro- 
polis and Temple P2 in the Lower Town Northwest, 
certainly had a front porch, limited by two emerging 
antae, before the axial entrance. It is possible that this 
same type of entrance was to be found in Temple B, 
where two small sockets were preserved inside, and 
where, anyhow, the foundations of the front wall were 
probably taken away, but in Temple N (Fig.14. 8) the 
removal of the floor and of the front parts of the side 
walls does not allow any reconstruction. In regard to 
the presumed seat of the divine statues, only Temple D 
had a relatively deep square niche obtained in the 
great thickness of the back wall, preceded for its total 
width by a low bench; Temple N had a higher bench, 
but located in the same position; Temple P2 (Fig. 


14.9), of whose inner flooring nothing is left, certainly _, 


had, at least in its last phase, a very large and not very 
deep niche. 
As to the sizes of the long-room temples of Ebla, 


they are particularly monumental in Temple D and in 
Temple P2; the outer size of the first one is sightly less 
than 30 by 15 m, and the second is 33 by 20 m. The 
cella of Temple D is 12.40 by 7.20 m, and in Temple 
P2 it is 20.50 by 12 m; the slightly deep porch of the 
latter building is nearly 11 m large and only 2.30 m 
deep. As to the two smaller buildings, the cella of 
Temple BI is only 10.50 by 4.50 m large, and that of 
Temple N is 7.50 m. 

A series of hints, too lengthy to summarize here, 
allows us to identify with reasonable likelihood the 
deities to whose cult the temples were devoted. The 
great tripartite Temple D on the Acropolis and the 
monumental Temple P2 in the Lower Town were 
probably dedicated to a great goddess, a form of 
Ishtar, represented, as in contemporary glyptics, 
naked, frontal, winged, or standing inside a winged 
naos erected on the back of a bull. Temple B1, which 
belonged to the funerary sacred area, was most 
probably dedicated to the cult of Rashap, the god of 
the Netherworld, while Temple N, which is the only 
one oriented to the east, was perhaps dedicated to the 
sun god Shamash. | 

The second category is represented only by the 
Sanctuary B2 (Fig. 14.10), which is a complex and 
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Figure 14.8. Ground plan of Temple N. 
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Figure 14.9. Ground plan of Temple P2. 
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articulated religious building, with the entrance 
through the west side, probably conceived as a porch, 
with a front court, a large rectangular room with dais 
and benches in the middle, and a series of irregularly 
alternating small square and long rooms at the periph- 
ery. In these peripheral cellas there are at least two 
small altars with two large side orthostats, and a 
mudbrick in the middle, beside some other elements 
of fixed cult furniture: in particular a small dais with 
grinding stones in place, for the preparation of cereal 


- foods, and two very nice basalt offering tables for 


animal sacrifices. The fact that this building, whose 
planimetric structure is quite peculiar, is in the region 
of the princely tombs, near the Western Palace and 
Temple B1; that it was organized with a central room 
with benches, most probaby for communal meals; and 
that it had different cult places with small altars appar- 
enily very convenient for bronze figurines of the type 
of the contemporary god-king from Mishrifé-Qatna, 
leads us to believe that Sanctuary B2 was used for 





ritual ceremonies for the royal ancestors, related with 
the cult of the rapi’uma-rephaim of the ritual texts of 
Ugarit, and of the Biblical tradition. 

To the third category of religious buildings belongs 
Monument P3 (Fig. 14.11) in the Lower Town 
Northwest, a huge cult platform 52.50 by 42 m large, 
exactly corresponding to 100 by 80 cubits of 52.50 cm. 
This sacred terrace is characterized by a large inner 
court, 23 by 12.50 m large, without entrance, by a 
beautiful masonry of regular courses of large stones 
whose size decreases toward the top, and by the outer 
revetment of the Monument, and the inner revetment 
of the court slightly inclined toward the top; this batter 
of the walls (Fig. 14.12) might have been nearly 50 cm 
on 5.20 m in height, that is, 1 cubit on 10 cubits in 
height. Monument P3, whose base is only slightly 
smaller than the base of the ziqqurrats of Ur (62 by 50 
m), Eridu (66 by 48 m), and Nippur (57 by 38 m), isa 
building without parallel in Syria, and certainly 
belonged to Ishtar’s sacred area in the Lower Town. A 
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Figure 14.10. Isometric view of Sanctuary B2. 





Figure 14.11. Monument P3 in the Lower Town. 
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Figure 14.12. Monument P3 in the Lower Town North-West. 
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possible interpretation of the enigmatic inner court 
(Fig. 14.13) is that in it they planted trees sacred to the 
goddess, but it seems more plausible that the court was 
the place where they projected to host the lions of the 
goddess; the fact that no palaeobotanical or organic 
remains have been found in it certainly has to be 
attributed to the circumstance that the building had 
not been completed. 

In the first category of sacred buildings, it is evident 
that in the Ebla of Middle Bronze II, the apparently 
exclusive typological tradition is that of the “long 
room” in the peculiar shape with emerging front 
antae. This planning pattern, frequently specifically 
called “Antentempel,” and, in a less appropriate way, 
“Megaron-Bau,” is a temple typology that descends 
from a tradition probably dating back already from 
Early Bronze III-IV, as is apparently documented in 
Upper Mesopotamia at Tell Khuera, and in the 
Euphrates Valley by Temple L at Tell Halawa A. In 
Middle Bronze II Temple C at Tell Bica-Tuttul, on the 
Euphrates, is the evidence of the development of the 
emerging antae into front buttresses, which is to be 
found in Temple P2 at Ebla and which is an evident 
anticipation of the Migdal Temple of Shechem, Tem- 
ple I of Middle Bronze IIC, and Temple 2048 of 
Megiddo VIII of Late Bronze II. The tripartite typology 
with porch, antecella, and cella of Temple D on the 
Acropolis of Ebla invites a partial possible comparison 
to the contemporary Batiment II of Byblos, while a 
very precise correspondence may be verified in Tem- 
ple 2 at Tell Mumbagqat in the Euphrates Valley. 
Although the Temple of Alalakh VII does not present 
a complete correspondence, the successive develop- 
ment of the building at Alalakh IV, notwithstanding 
the fact that the cella is a “broad room,” instead of a 
“long room,” might be an element, albeit not a deci- 
sive one, in favor of the consideration that the typolo- 
gy was typical of the palatial temples of Middle and 
Late Bronze; Building 7300 of Shechem, if it really is a 


sanctuary, might be evidence of the same kind in 
Palestine. 

In a comparative consideration, Sanctuary B2 at 
Ebla, with its asymmetrical pattern on a central system, 
with large hall and peripheral cellas, is difficult to 
evaluate. Although this building, certainly also for its 
undoubted functional peculiarity, surely had to be a 
rare one, and has no comparison in Syria, it is possible 
that it should be compared, in Late Bronze II, to the 
Airport Sanctuary at Amman. A bolder, but plausible, 
comparison may be proposed in Middle Bronze IIC of 
Palestine, with the so-called Double Temple in Area F 
of Hazor 3. In this building, in relation to the pro- 
posed funerary cult function, three relevant analogies 
between the two sanctuaries are probably meaningful: 
the shape of the entrance with emerging antae, the 
Orientation of the entrance to the west, and the 
placement in a funerary urban region. 

The cult platform of Monument P3, which, as has 
already been stated, is thus far without comparisons in 
inner Syria, does not seem comparable with the sanc- 
tuaries in the Euphrates Valley, and in Upper 
Mesopotamia, which have been defined temples with a 
high terrace. These are the so-called Dagan Temple 
(now called “Temple aux lions”) of Mari, which is a 
monumental “long-room” temple with a terrace 28 by 
12 m, adjacent to one of its long sides; and the Old 
Babylonian Temple of Tell Rimah, whose back rooms 
flank a rectangular platform 30 by 21.50 m. In fact, 
Monument P3 is clearly functionally related to, but 
topographically independent of, Temple P2: it is clear- 
ly a second great religious structure belonging to the 
large sacred area of Ishtar in the Lower Town North- 
west. Actually, Monument P3 is an extraordinarily 
monumental accomplishment of a kind of sacred 
structure centered on the court that is clearly the func- 
tional core of the building, very probably in relation to 
the lions of the great goddess. 


Houses 


The evidence concerning the private houses within 
the urban pattern of Middle Bronze II Ebla is relatively 
quite scarce, as it is thus far limited to a very small area 
east of Sanctuary B2, to a very short sector immediately 
inside the Southwest City Gate, and to some remains 
around Temple N. Usually the private houses have 
walls between 0.70 and 0.40 m thick, and their plans 
are irregular, often determined by the placement 
inside the urban pattern. 


However, two basic typologies may be singled out, a 


simpler one and a more complex one that might be 
considered as a development of the first one. The 


simpler plan includes a small entrance vestibule 


leading into a court, usually of the broad type, on 
whose opposite side open at least two covered rooms. 
In the southwest quadrant of the Lower Town, this 
scheme is attested to in the house pivoting around the 
court L.1518, preceded by the vestibule L.1157. This 
kind of house, with vestibule, court, and two rooms 
opening through one side only, was apparently the 
basic scheme for the urban private house. The second 
type also had a vestibule in front and a central court, 
but the rooms did not open through one side only, 
but through two or all three sides. This enlarged 
pattern is to be found in the same sector of the Lower 
Town in the house pivoting around the court L.1145. 








Ligure 14.13. Monument P3 in the Lower Town. 
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However, only a larger and more systematic explo- 
ration of this quarter in the Lower Town, which is 
planned for the future years, will give the necessary 
indications and will certainly show the different 
variants of the types thus far singled out. 

The basic type of the private houses at Ebla corre- 
sponds to a planning pattern well attested to, albeit by 
generally poor evidence, in the Syro-Anatolian region 


of Middle Bronze I, where it is known at Kiltepe 
karum Wi and Ib and at Alalakh VU. In the latter center 
certainly there were developments in the plans even 
more complex and articulated than those of the 
second type at Ebla, but this general impression may 
descend largely from the more abundant evidence 
from the great center of the Antioch region. 


Tombs 


The available knowledge about the funerary habits 
and burying places of Ebla during Middle Bronze II, 
notwithstanding some important results obtained in 
this sector at the highest level of social structure, are 
certainly quite unsatisfactory, and, anyhow, they do 
not allow us to trace a really reliable picture of them. 
The first observation one must premise is that, not- 
withstanding the quests for information about this 
matter in the village of Mardikh, there is not even a 
slight hint about the existence and location of large 
cemeterial regions outside the town, which might 
really be the necropolis of the Old Syrian town. The 
layer of limestone rock near the surface in the west 
region of the tell leads us to believe it possible that the 
main cemeteries are in this region, but so far no 
sounding has been attempted for a real identification 
of funerary regions outside the walls. 

On the contrary, the archaeological exploration 
inside the urban area allowed us to identify, in com- 
pletely different regions, three typical kinds of burials. 
These are, in the first place, the princely cemetery with 
hypogea of Middle Bronze II in the west region of the 
Lower Town, located largely below the floors of the 
Western Palace Q; in the second place, some rare and 
quite poor burials, probably of Middle Bronze I, fre- 
quently located on the top of the mudbrick remains of 
the Royal Palace G of Early Bronze IVA; and in the 
third, some very rare burials of children in small provi- 
sion jars buried below the floors of Middle Bronze II 
in the houses of the Lower Town. 

The princely cemetery stretched, as is thus far 
known, largely below the Western Palace Q, and for a 
smaller extension, to the south and southeast of this 
building toward the foot of the Acropolis, in a region 
of natural caves in the limestone layer, which certainly 
during Early Bronze IVA and perhaps during Middle 
Bronze I had been used to collect water in large cis- 
terns. The hypogea were repeatedly sacked in three 
different periods: at first, at the time of the destruction 
of the town of Middle Bronze If around 1600 B.c., by 


the end of Mardikh IIIB, later on in the Persian- | 


Hellenistic age during the phase of Mardikh VIA; and 
lastly and more severely, during the Late Roman— 


Byzantine period at the time of Mardikh VI, when the. 


pillage of the stone structures of the Western Palace 
and some collapses in the rock laid bare the caves with 
their precious contents. Only about ten hypogea could 
be identified (Fig. 14.14), because the largest part had 
been violated in antiquity. In most cases the hypogea 
were readapted, by means of excavations and enlarge- 
ments of the caves, both through the erection of stone 
walls designed to support and divide the original 
natural caves, and through the building of mudbrick 
walls to divide the caves. 

The tombs of the princely cemetery had a structure 
of a type that blanketed the Syro-Palestinian region 
during Middle Bronze I. In their simplest form the 
burials included a hypogeum, entered through a side 
funerary shaft; sometimes, between the shaft and the 
hypogeum, there was a short corridor with steps cut in 
the rock, or some steps of stone slabs related the shaft 
to the hypogeum. The entrances to the tombs were 
blocked by filling up the funerary shafts with stones or 
obstructing the entrances to the corridors with big 
stone slabs; the original openings were usually covered 
up by the floors of the Western Palace Q. 

However, three tombs, one intact and two partially 
sacked only at the time of the destruction of the end 
of Middle Bronze U—and all seriously damaged by 
continuous and abundant water seepage—were 
completely excavated. These three tombs, which 
communicate with one another, are the burials called 
“Tomb of the Princess,” “Tomb of the Lord of the 
Goats,” and “Tomb of the Cisterns”: only the first of 
these tombs was intact at the moment of the discovery, 
because it had been separated from the other hypogea 
by a small mudbrick wall. Afterward the wall had 
collapsed from the water seepage. The two others had 
been sacked at the time of the destruction of Palace Q, 
when the looters came through the entry to the 
“Tomb of the Cisterns,” which was still visible, almost 
in the middle of one room of the Western Palace. 

The “Tomb of the Princess,” which is the oldest of 
the three, included the small hypogeum Q.78.A (Fig. 
14.15), which was entered through a small corridor 
with steps, to the south, sealed by a large basalt slab; it 
was probably closed between 1825 and 1750 s.c. To 
the north, the hypogeum communicated with two 
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Figure 14.14. Location of hypogea below the 
Western Palace Q. 
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other northern caves, but at the time of the burial the 
narrow passage was blocked with the weak mudbrick 
wall on stone foundations. The “Tomb of the Lord of 
the Goats,” which is most probably a royal burial, 
included the three northern hypogea communicating 
with the Princess’s cave: to the west, the hypogeum 
Q.78.B1 was an ovoid cave artificially enlarged, on 
whose western side opened the entrance shaft; to the 
south, the central hypogeum Q.78.B2 was a small 
irregular passage gallery between the two main caves; 
and to the northeast, the hypogeum Q.78.C. was a 
semicircular cave, closed to the east by a massive wall 
of big stones. Originally, this tomb had to be separated 
from the “Tomb of the Cisterns” by a wall of rock to 
the south; this was destroyed later on, when the 
entrance shaft for this last and most recent burial was 
opened. The “Tomb of the Lord of the Goats” was 
probably closed shortly after 1750 B.c.; this date is 
suggested by the finding in it of the royal Egyptian 
mace bearing the name of Pharaoh Hotepibre 

Harnejheryotef of the Thirteenth Dynasty (Fig. 14.16a- 









Figure 14.15, Interior of the “Tomb of the Princess.” 


b), who lived around 1770/1760 B.c. The “Tomb of 
the Cisterns,” which is the latest and poorest, or rather 
the most pillaged, of the three, included two commu- 
nicating round cisterns, abandoned and with their 
mouths blocked, Q,79.A and Q.79.B, southwest of the 
central hypogeum of the “Lord of the Goats.” The 
entrance to this tomb had been gained during the 
excavation of a funerary shaft exactly in the place of 
the Northeast partition wall, and placement on the 
level of the hypogea of some large limestone slabs that 
formed the base of a short staircase. This last tomb 
probably was closed a short time before the end of 
Mardikh IIIB. While the hypogea of the “Lord of the 
Goats” and of the “Cisterns” were put into communi- 
cation when the cisterns were used as a tomb, the com- 
plete communication of the three tombs took place 
only after the destruction of the Western Palace, 
because the pillagers left the “Tomb of the Princess” 
intact, as it clearly was hidden from their eyes by the 
mudbrick wall. 

In the “Tomb of the Lord of the Goats” two very 
important objects had been buried in the semicircular 
hypogeum: an Egyptian ceremonial mace of a pharaoh 
of the Thirteenth Dynasty and a silver bowl, probably 
made locally, bearing a short cuneiform inscription on 
its edge: “belonging to Immeya.” Unfortunately, it 
bears no title, but it is probable that Immeya is the 
name of the personage, most likely a royal one, buried 
in the “Tomb of the Lord of the Goats.” On the other 
hand, the limestone mace has extraordinary artistic 
and chronological value, with a very corroded ivory 
handle, on which there was a silver cylinder with two 
golden figures fixed to it, of monkeys adoring the 
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Figure 14. 16a. Royal Egyptian mace from the “Tomb of 
the Lord of the Goats.” 


hieroglyphic name Hotepibre. This name is the ny-swi- 
bitj name of the S3 Re Har-nej-her-yatef, a pharaoh of 
the Thirteenth Dynasty, who used among his titles the 
name $3 ¢3mw “The Son of the Asiatic,” and perhaps 
was an Asiatic prince who had become king of Egypt; 
he reigned around 1760 B.c., and it is believed that the 
palace recently found at Tell el-Dabea-Avaris is his. 

It is not possible to illustrate here in detail the 
findings of the individual tombs, whose furniture, both 
for the “Princess” and for the “Lord of the Goats,” 
included about 60 pottery vases (Fig. 14.17) and some 





Figure 14.16b. Royal Egyptian mace from the “Tomb of 
the Lord of the Goats.” 


stone vases. However, the jewels of the two tombs and 
the ivories of the “Lord of the Goats” will be illustrated 
in the relevant sections. We just want to add here that 
the name of the “Tomb of the Lord of the Goats” des- 
cends from the discovery in the semicircular 
hypogeum of two figures of squatting goats and of two 
foreparts of goats, which had to be the decorations of 
the back and arms of a wooden throne, evidently 
buried in the tomb. Their presence in the tomb hints 
at Rashap, the god of the Netherworld, whose sym- 
bolic animal was the gazelle. 
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Figure 14.17. Pottery vessels from the “Tomb of the Lord of the Goats.” 


Sculpture 


Ebla is the first great urban center of Upper Syria to 
yield a quantity of evidence about monumental 
sculpture for Middle Bronze I and for Middle Bronze 
II, which is now on the same level in both quality and 
quantity as important contemporary towns of the 
Mesopotamian world, like Mari. It is actually even in a 
privileged documentary position, as regards the types 
of products, in relation to centers of extraordinary 
importance like Eshnunna, Larsa, Babylon, and Assur. 

As a premise for the brief considerations that will 
follow, one must recall the sculptural typologies 
attested to by the excavations at Ebla, largely in their 
original archaeological contexts. Four major classes of 
works, for which basalt was widely used, are known, all 
distinguished by special functions. In the first class, the 
statues, usually life size or slightly smaller, were of 
royal personages or high officials and priests, whose 
images were dedicated in the temples. In the second 


class were the square double basins, carved in relief on 
three or four faces, which were a typical fixed fitting in 
the temples. In the third class were the stelae carved in 
relief on several registers, presenting only divine, rit- 
ual, and mythical scenes, which were certainly erected 
only in the temples. In the fourth class were mono- 
lithic tripods with figured pedestals, which were an 
exclusively palatial piece of furniture. While these 
major classes were all documented by several pieces, 
even preserved in fragmentary conditions, two minor 
classes, one uncertain and one sure, are represented 
only by one piece each, originally probably belonging 
to Temple P2 in the Lower Town: these are the divine 
cult images, of which only a noteworthy head, prob- 
ably a female one, is preserved, and the offering tables 
with carved pedestals. 

It is probable that the most ancient statue is a great 
headless sitting one, almost certainly royal, which was 
discovered near the Southwest City Gate and which is 
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the only one at Ebla wearing a peculiar kind of kau- 
nakés: it is possible that this statue dates back from an 
ancient phase of Middle Bronze I, perhaps from the 
twentieth century B.c. The only Eblaic statue whose 
dedicatory inscription is almost completely preserved, 
is the votive image of Ibbit-Lim, Igrish-Khep’s son, of 
which only the torso is preserved, and which had 
certainly been placed in Ishtar’s sacred area in the 
west region of the Acropolis. ‘Typologically identical to 
this one are two statues, surely royal or princely too, 
one of which is very fragmentary, that were found in 
the porch of Temple P2, in Ishtar’s sacred area in the 
Lower Town. These statues should date from the 
nineteenth century B.C., as is proved by the anti- 
quarian analogies with cylinder impressions of the 
Colonial-Syrian style of Kultepe karum I: linguistic and 
epigraphic peculiarities of Ibbit-Lim’s inscriptions led 
us to propose, on a philological base, that the statue 
dates from the twentieth century B.C. or slightly later. 
In the same years in which the archaic sitting statues of 
Temple P2 were dedicated, two very damaged statues 
of standing queens were also erected, in the same 
sanctuary. We should date the only complete statue 
from Ebla (Fig. 14.18) to slightly later, around 1800 
B.C.; it is probably a sitting high official or priest. A 
second, very fragmentary, almost identical statue was 
also dedicated in Temple P2. 

To a later phase characterized by a deep stylistical 
renewal, and to a workshop that displayed great artistic 
ability—contemporary with the engravers of the 
wonderful cylinder seals of the so-called Classical 
Syrian style—one must attribute the remains of two 
exceptional royal statues from Temple P2: one again 
of a sitting king (Fig. 14.19), and one of a standing 
queen (Fig. 14.20). On the basis of comparative 
evidence from Old Syrian glyptics, we must certainly 
date them from later than 1750 B.c., and probably 
from between 1740 and 1700 B.c., but surely not from 
after 1675 B.C. 

The carved basins so typical of the figurative culture 
of Old Syrian Ebla were apparently erected as ritual 
fittings in all the temples of the town. The oldest one, 
dating from around 1850 B.c., quite well preserved, 
was found before the beginning of the excavations at 
Tell Mardikh, on the threshold of Temple Bl, where 
the Italian Expedition later on found two other 
fragments belonging to it (Fig. 14.21). Some remains 
of a second, quite large but very fragmentary basin, 
perhaps contemporary with the first, were found in a 
well inside the same sacred building. The only com- 
plete basin, carved, like the previous ones, on three 
faces, dating from around 1800 B.Cc., was found still in 
place in a corner of the cella of Temple D on the 
Acropolis. On the other hand, the basin that had been 
placed against the altar in Temple N in the Lower 
Town was reduced to the back half, but was also found 
in place (Fig. 14.22): this basin was carved on all four 
faces, but the front one is completely lost, and 


probably dates from around 1750 B.c. Unluckily, quite 
poor fragments of a fifth carved basin have been very 
recently collected in the upset Temple P2 in the Lower 
Town; this was probably slightly larger than the others, 
and is most probably the earlier one, dating from the 
second half of the eighteenth century B.C. 

It is probable that on the front face of all the basins 
from the Ebla temples an important cult scene was 
represented, including a ritual banquet (as in the 
basins from Temples Bl and D), while the sides, and 
sometimes the back face, certainly bore scenes related 
to the deities to whom the temples where they had 


been placed were dedicated. The protagonists of the — 


sacred banquet on the basin from Temple D (Fig. 
14.23) were the king and queen, or a priestess, almost 


Figure 14.18. Statue of high official or priest from Temple P2. 
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Figure 14.19. Royal statue from Temple P2. 
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Figure 14.20. Statue of queen from Temple P2. 
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Figure 14.22. Decorated basin from Temple N. 
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Figure 14.23. Decorated basin from Temple D. 


certainly because that building was dedicated to the 
goddess Ishtar; again the king and another male 
personage, who might be the crown prince, are, on 
the other hand, the protagonists of the banquet from 
Temple Bl, most probably dedicated to the god 
Rashap, hinted at by the soldiers represented on the 
two sides. On the basin from Temple N, the dignitaries 
who embrace each other on the back face, and the 
frontal goddesses of the sides, are apparently related 
to the signature of a pact or of an alliance, which is 
quite convenient for the god Shamash, to whom the 
building was perhaps dedicated. Meaningfully, the 
great frontal winged goddess, probably naked, 
according to an iconography well known from the Old 
Syrian glyptics, was in the middle of the scene 
represented on the probable front face of the basin 
placed in Temple P2, certainly dedicated to Ishtar. 

As to the third class of monuments mentioned, 
remains of stelae carved on four faces were discovered 
in the region of Temple D on the Acropolis, one 
inside the temple itself, and one partially in place ina 
small secundary sanctuary in the area in front of it. 
This second stele (Fig. 14.24), largely preserved from 
three fragments, is, for its figurative pattern, an 
exceptional monument, actually 1.70 m high and 0.45 
m large at maximum at its base; it was surely arched at 
its top and perhaps originally stood 2.30 m high. The 
central and upper parts were carved with reliefs placed 


in regular registers of standard size, four on the two: 


sides and on the back, and five in the front face, 
between 32 and 36 cm high. The subjects of the 
figurative sectors belong to three types of scenes, 
which may be defined as divine on the front and back 


faces, cultic on the front and side faces, and mythic- 
ritual on the side and back faces. The top registers of 
the four faces are totally lost, but it is probable that, as 
in the Ebla basins, the front top register had the main 
cult scene, whose protagonist was certainly the king. 
To the first category of subjects, the divine ones, 
belong the second and fourth registers of the front 
face, which are complementary: one sees the figure of 
a goddess in a winged shrine, standing on a bull 
flanked by two bull-men, and the figure of the winged 
dragon, which vomits the waters of fertility. Of 
extraordinary iconologic importance for the origins of 
the tradition of the visions of Ezekiel 1, 4-12 and 
Apocalyps is, in the same category, the tetramorphic— 
man, lion, bull, eagle—male winged sphinx on the 
second register of the back side. In the cult themes of 
the second category we may include the scenes with 
the musicians and the male and female offering 
bearers. We might define mythic-ritual scenes of the 
third category as the representation of the hero who 
kills a standing lion with his sword and the killing of a 
naked enemy at the base of the front face. The icono- 
graphy of Ishtar is an archaic Old Syrian re-elabo- 
ration, obtained through the combination of two well- 
known themes of the Old Akkadian glyptic tradition: 
the closed winged shrine set on the back of a bull and 
the so-called fertility- or rain-goddess standing on the 
winged dragon. The divine subjects clearly reveal the 
characteristics of the great goddess: the winged sky 
goddess appears, as the planet Venus, at the horizon, 
where the bull-men assist her, as happens with 
Shamash when he rises in the East; she is the chtonic 
goddess of the sweet waters of the rivers, as is hinted at 
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by the bull and the dragon; and she protects kingship, 
to which the sphinx is related, and controls the fertile 
nature, symbolized by the human-headed bull asso- 
ciated with veals, and the desolated nature, possibly 
symbolized by a griffin, that perhaps was present on 
the lost register as in a contemporary Mari painting. 

If the discoveries of the first years of excavations at 
Tell Mardikh had revealed the importance of the 


workshops in the formation of the monumental art of 


the archaic Old Syrian period of Middle Bronze I, the 


findings of the last excavation seasons show with clear 
evidence that Ebla had, almost certainly with © 
Carkemish, Qatna, and Aleppo, a primary role also in 
the extraordinary achievements of the Classical Syrian 
style of Middle Bronze II. 


lvories 





Figure 14.24. Stela from the region of Temple D. 


In the palatial milieu of Ebla in Middle Bronze II an 
important, albeit not particularly abundant, produc- 
tion of ivory carvings of a very high style is attested to; 
these can be classified, for their technique, iconogra- 
phy, style, and function, in three different categories 
of objects. Two of these classes of findings are in a 
purely Old Syrian style, while the third one, which also 
employs an unquestionably local technique, is in an 
Egyptianizing style. 

To the first class belong some rare inlays on very 
thin ivory sheets, worked with an ajouréé technique; 
these ivories do not have any relief, and are only 
carved. Some very rare plaques of this kind, surely 
dating from the seventeenth century B.c., were found 
in the large throne room and in the adjacent private 
court of the Northern Palace P in the Lower Town 
Northwest. They most likely were parts of decorations 
of some small panels or of probably wooden caskets of 
the palatial furniture, and were seriously damaged 
during the sack at the end of Mardikh IIB. The only 
figurative elements that could be recovered are a 
figure of an Old Syrian king, wearing the typical oval 
headdress and fringed cloak, and holding a fenes- 
trated ax in one hand, and a highly stylized palmette. 
It is probable that the pattern of the original deco- 
ration included two royal figures like the one thus far 
found, symmetrically placed one in front of the other 
on both sides of the palmette. 

The second class of ivory pieces is represented by 
two peculiar amulets at least, found in the large semi- 
circular hypogeum of the likeliest royal burial of the 
“Tomb of the Lord of the Goats,” which had to be shut 
perhaps shortly after 1750 B.c. and in any event not 
later than 1700 B.c. Notwithstanding the extreme 
fragility and the composite nature of these surely 
magic objects, the larger of the two talismans was 
found nearly intact and could be completely recon- 
structed, because it had been placed on the rock floor 
of the hypogeum, covered and protected by a large 
fragment of a provision jar. Of the smaller one only a 
large fragment could be recovered, because the 
remaining parts had been taken away during the 
pillage of the tomb, or because the water seepage had 
corroded and dissolved them. The structure of these 
talismans is very peculiar and original. The complete 
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talisman included three pairs of very thin ivory 
plaques, fixed in couples, back to back, by means of 
two rods, also made of bone. These rods had, at their 
bottom, two long and narrow straight hollows in order 
to fix the plaques, and were decorated on the upper 
face by three small figures of animals in the round—a 
serpent, a lioness, and a porcupine—applied to the 
convex surface. On the two faces of the talisman, each 
formed by three plaques, a series of small independent 
figures of ivory, in high relief, fixed by means of tiny 
bone and bronze nails, formed two completely 
autonomous scenes, on the front and on the back, 
which certainly had a semantic connection between 
them. On the front face (Fig. 14.25) there is the scene 
of a sacred banquet with a bare-headed personage, 
seated, holding a pastoral staff leaning on his 
shoulder, in front of an offering table loaded with 
unleavened breads, and of some attendants, among 
whom one may notice two naked frontal figures, of a 
male and a female. On the back face, on the other 
hand, there is the scene of the adoration of a standing 
bull by two praying monkeys, in the presence, also in 
this instance, of the two same naked frontal figures. 
The interpretation that can be given for this talisman, 
a unique piece in Syro-Palestinian archaeology, is the 
following: in the first scene the funerary banquet, 
whose protagonist is the deceased is represented, 
while in the second one the adoration of the deceased, 
represented by the bull, is shown; in both instances 
one notes the presence of the two first-born sons, 
naked in order to symbolize ritual purity, whom the 
epic Ugaritic poem of Keret presents as guarantees for 
the success of the funerary ceremonies. According to 


this hypothesis, the bull should represent the 
assumption of the dead king into the divine world, and 
would be the artistic rendering of a belief, perhaps 
widespread in Syria, attested to in a Sumerian literary 
text in which it is stated that the dead king has become 
a bull and gallops in the steppe. The motive, a 
particularly meaningful one, of the adoration of the 
bull by the monkeys, from the artistic point of view was 
certainly determined by the Egyptian influence—in 
the same tomb pharaoh Hotepibre’s ceremonial mace 
was found, on which the divine name of the king is 
adored by two similar monkeys—and, from the 
ideological point of view, it proves that the bull is a 
divine or divinized being, because in Egypt the 
monkeys adore the sun god Re when he rises from the 
eastern horizon. Moreover, this extraordinary 
archaeological evidence might be the proof for a solar 
connotation of Old Syrian kingship, perhaps again as a 
consequence of an Egyptian influence, otherwise not 
attested to in the textual evidence. The function of the 
talisman, through the representation of the ritual 
ceremonies that accompanied the burial, would have 
been to guarantee, through the correct development 
of the funerary rites, the assumption of the illustrious 
deceased among the glorious rapieuma-rephaim, the 
royal ancestors of the urban community. 

The third group of ivory carvings includes several 
very fragmentary figurative inlays of Egyptianizing 
style; these too are only carved and are worked with 
the ajourée technique, and were found scattered and 
broken into pieces in a storeroom of the Northern 
Palace P in the Lower Town Northwest. They can quite 
likely be dated from the years around 1750-1700 B.c. 





Figure 14. 25. Ivory talisman from the “Tomb of the Lord of the Goats.” 
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The characteristics of the inlays and the conditions of 
their finding in a non-ceremonial room of the palace 
lead us to believe that they were the decoration of a 
wonderful piece of display furniture, spoiled, 
dismissed, and abandoned, probably a throne or a 
ceremonial bed, certainly a royal one. The inlays 
include, besides some merely ornamental elements, 
like guilloches of different types, papyrus flowers, and 
small arches, a series of figures that find their ante- 
cedents in well-defined characters of the Egyptian 
royal and divine worlds. Three big male heads are 
preserved: one wears the Egyptian catef crown, the 
tiara, made of reeds, on whose sides are two ostrich 
feathers, typical of Osiris; a second one wears a crown 
whose upper part is horizontal, which was probably 
surmounted by the two plumes of the tiara of Amun; 
the third one, of whose crown no part was preserved, is 
a real masterpiece of workmanship. Some figures of 
smaller size, which probably were parts of a different 
decorative frieze, only with divine figures, most likely 
reproduce (but with some smaller details revealing the 
work of Old Syrian workshops) some typical figures of 
the Egyptian pantheon: Hathor, with her head sur- 
mounted by two small horns on both sides of a sun 
disk, which in the Syrian milieu might be the Baealat of 
Byblos; Horus, with a human body and a falcon head, 


whose Syrian correspondent is difficult to single out; 
and Sobek, the crocodile-god of the Fayum region, 
whose presence in Upper Syria is obviously aston- 
ishing. However, in the contemporary Old Syrian 
glyptics some very rare cylinder seals bear an evidence 
of the same Egyptian divine characters: the male 
figure wearing the catef crown, the female figure with 
the Hathoric headdress, the Horus with a falcon head, 
and a divine figure in profile with a crocodile head. 
From a technical point of view, these Egyptianizing 
ivories of Ebla are not only identical to the above- 
mentioned ivories of the first class from Ebla itself, but 
are also clearly quite similar to those of Late Bronze II 
from Tell Fekheriyah, and to some ivories from Ugarit 
of the same period. However, always in the technical 
sphere, although they are largely superior in quality, 
these royal ivories from Ebla bear some even more 
important correspondences with the well-known ivory 
inlays from a probably princely and contemporary 
tomb of el-Jisr, near Jaffa in Palestine. Moreover, 
meaningful and quite enigmatic strong analogies are 
to be found also between the Ebla ivories and the 
Nubian ivories of the eighteenth—seventeenth century 
B.C., found in one of the large royal barrows of period 
K at Kerma, and belonging to a princely bed. 


Jewelry 


The jewels of the princely tombs of Ebla were found 
in situ on the very badly damaged remains of the 
corpse of the “Princess,” completely scattered by the 
frequent infiltrations of water in the semicircular 
hypogeum of the “Lord of the Goats” and widely dis- 
persed by the violators near the hypogeum of the “Cis- 
terns.” Therefore, they all perhaps belonged to the 
“Princess” and to the “Lord of the Goats,” and have to 
be dated between, at maximum, 1825 or 1800 B.c. and 
about 1700 B.c. Among the jewels, we could identify 
Syrian-made and Egyptian-made pieces. Although it is 
impossible to be sure about the Eblaite origin, which is 
in any case very probable, of the Syrian pieces, the jew- 
els and the ceremonial pieces of Egyptian handicraft, 
all found in the “Tomb of the Lord of the Goats,” are 
of a very high quality and were surely produced by 
palace workshops of the pharaonic court between the 
end of the Twelfth and the beginning of the Thir- 
teenth Dynasties. 

The only typology of golden bracelets attested to in 
the princely tombs is the twisted-strip type of the six 
bracelets of the “Princess” (Fig. 14.26). This type is 
only similar to a golden twisted-rope bracelet from the 
Royal Tomb II of Byblos, but is identical to some small- 
size, perhaps somewhat later, samples of earrings from 
Tell ‘Ajjul and Ugarit. In the tombs. of Mardikh HIB 


only one pin was discovered, the wonderful specimen 
of the “Princess,” which has a star-shaped head, twisted 
upper stem, and disk stop. The twisted upper stem is 
quite frequent in Palestine, while the disk-shaped stop 
is rare; the star-shaped head is a typical element of 
Northern Syrian productions during Middle Bronze I, 
as is proved by some bronze pins of Alalakh VII. In the 
furniture of the “Princess” was also found a necklace, 
whose central piece was a golden jewel, in which a 
scaraboid of a blue-grayish stone was set; the beads of 
the necklace were the usual fluted round elements of 
the “melon-shape” type with squashed collar, well 
attested to in the nearly contemporary “Treasure” of 
Larsa, in the Metropolitan Museum necklace from 
Dilbat, at Mari in Zimri-Lim’s Palace, and in an Old 
Assyrian tomb of Assur. A last noteworthy piece of 
furniture of the “Princess” is a ring (Fig. 14.27), 
perhaps for the nose, of a tubular structure, thinner to 
the ends: it is made of two soldered golden plates, 
decorated with a very fine granulation, which makes 
triangles, lozenges, and bands. The ornament is quite 
similar to several specimens, dated around 1700 B.c., 
of big crescent-shaped earrings from Tell “Ajjul: some 
of them were thought to come from Northern Syria. 

In the “Tomb of the Lord of the Goats” there are 
more kinds of golden beads. One type of the round 
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Figure 14.26. Gold bracelets from the “Tomb of the Lord of the Goats”. 


“melon-shaped” fluted elements is less accurate and is 
made with a hammered golden plate. A second type is 
melted and characterized by the sharp edges of the 
flutings: for the high level of the handicraft, these 
beads are unique specimens in the Syro-Palestinian 
area. In the same tomb were found seven fluted spin- 
dle-shaped melted beads with elongated collars. This 
typology, documented by several specimens in golden 
leaf found at Tell Beit Mirsim, Tell ‘Ajjul, Tell Fareah 





Figure 14.27. Gold nose (2) ring from the 
“Tomb of the Princess.” 


South, and Megiddo, dating from the last years of Mid- 
dle Bronze JIC, before the findings of Ebla, was con- 
sidered peculiarly Palestinian. But probably they were 
copies in golden leaf of earlier refined melted speci- 
mens produced by royal workshops of Upper Syrian 
urban centers. Around 1750 8.c. or slightly later, in 
fact, the necklace beads of Ebla were quite sophisticat- 
ed, as is proved by a single bead of the fluted melon- 
shaped kind, with the grooves and the edges of the 
fluting decorated with granulation. Two other kinds of 
necklace beads from the “Tomb of the Lord of the 
Goats” are apparently peculiar North Syrian types. On 
one side, the tubular typology of the beads of the 
“Lord of the Goats” is known only in royal contexts, in 
the Royal Tomb II of Byblos, around 1800-1750 B.c., 
and in the treasure store of the room 3100 of the 
Palace of Megiddo VIII between 1450 and 1350 B.c. 
On the other side, several specimens of pseudo-barrel- 
shaped beads, with a square section, made of gold, 
lapis lazuli, and carnelian, found in the same tomb, 
must be considered a typical Eblaite production. | 

Also of typical North Syrian production is a wonder- 
ful golden necklace (Fig. 14.28) of the “Lord of the 
Goats,” formed by three pieces, each made by a hori- 
zontal upper plaque and by a hanging disk; the outer 
edges of the two side pieces are rounded, while the 
plaque of the central piece is rectangular; the front 
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Figure 14.28. Gold necklace from the “Tomb of the Lord of the Goats.” 


part of the plaque is decorated with four twisting 
horizontal elements, which join up at the edges to 
form an arch. The three disks have the same gran- 
ulated decoration, which makes a six-point star with six 
small globes. The conception and the working are 
quite original and without comparisons, although a 
necklace is documented in the contemporary clay 
figurines of Northern Syria. The Dilbat necklace has 
three disk-shaped pendants, and the granulation in 
both specimens is similar, also in some details, like the 
three threads of the framings. A peculiar pendant 
from the semicircular hypogeum, constituted by a 
small eagle with open wings, in lapis lazuli with a 
golden peg, is similar to an Elamite jewel of the early 
second millennium B.c., made of gold and blue glass 


paste. Another pendant, made by two acorns, one of 
crystal and the other of gray-green stone, is without 
comparisons, but its golden chain was usual in the 
Syro-Palestinian area from the end of Middle Bronze IT 
and mostly during Late Bronze. 

In two of the three tombs have been found large 
amounts of thin round studs in golden leaf of different 
size, but always of the same type, with swollen edges, 
an inner swollen ridge and a central swollen part, 
usually with four holes. One very similar and surely 
contemporary specimen of stud of this kind, found at 
Kultepe-Kanish Ib, is probably an import from 
Northern Syria; a pattern of rosettes characterizes not 
so different studs of Late Bronze I and IIA discovered 
at Tell ‘Ajjul and Megiddo IX and VIII. 


Glyptics 


The glyptic production of Ebla, both in late Middle 
Bronze I and also, strangely, in Middle Bronze II, is 
quite limited, even. though, in the final phase of 
Mardikh IIIB, it has an extraordinarily high quality. 
From the oldest period, dating from around the 
nineteenth century B.C. or slightly later, date some 
small cylinder seals of cursory handicraft with a very 
monotonous figurative pattern, including a series of 
personages roughly rendered through deep incisions, 
and according to graphic conventions not unknown in 
the cylinders of other stylistic classes of the age of 
Larsa. Seals of this glyptic class are found in Anatolia 


at Kultepe, Alishar Huyuk, and Karahuyuk, and in 


Syria-Palestine from Byblos to Beth-Shan. 
The high style of the glyptics of the central and late 


Middle Bronze II is attested to at Ebla almost only by 
seal impressions on large provision jars and on clay 
bullae. As for the first group of impressions, the 
cylinders were always rolled, before cooking the pot, 
on the shoulder of the jars vertically from the top to 
the bottom. As for the second group of impressions, 
two different, albeit rare, kinds of bullae are thus far 
attested to at Ebla: a first type was clearly used to seal 
unidentifiable mobile goods, most probably wrapped 
in cloth containers; a second type, on the other hand, 
was probably used to seal the lock of doors, because 
the remains of bullae have been collected inside the 
sockets of the doors of palatial rooms. 

The iconographic patterns of these seals preserved 
from impressions are typical of the so-called Classic 
Syrian Style, with iconographies always peculiar to this 
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well-known glyptic tradition. In one seal appears 
Hadad/Bacal wearing the high-pointed tiara, with the 
horns in front, holding in his right hand the mace and 
in his left outstretched hand the ax and the reins with 
which he holds the bull squatting on a small dais. Near 
Hadad there is Khepat/cAnat wearing a long cloak 
with swollen edges and the typical cylindrical tiara with 
the horned base, over which there is a bird. Jn front of 
the two gods there is a bearded, bare-headed high 
dignitary, wearing the typical cloak with volutes and 
fringed edge that leaves the advanced leg free. At the 
top there is an Egyptian-style winged sun, and in the 
field a wonderful cankh-sign, while a second cankh is 
placed in the goddess’s hand, thereby apparently giv- 
ing life to her faithful. This seal, of wholly exceptional 
size—more than 7 cm high—is one of the most 
wonderful of the Old Syrian glyptic monuments; it 
must be dated from the second half of the seventeenth 
century B.C., and it probably belonged to a son of a 
king. In fact, on it, albeit without any title, appears the 
name, which is not possible to interpret, of a person- 
age who calls himself “Indilimgur’s son”; the name of 
Indilimgur appears in the only fragmentary year name 
attested to at Ebla. It is probable that Indilimgur was 
the last king of Mardikh IIIB and that the owner of the 
seal was the crown prince, represented by a pattern 
quite similar, in fact, to that in which the kings of 
Yamkhad appear in the seals of Alalakh VII. A second 
seal of not less artistic value, also attested to in impres- 
sions on jars from the Western Palace Q, shows 


another high official in front of the god Hadad near a 
strongly stylized sacred tree, almost identical to the 
one on an ivory inlay from the Northern Palace P; in 
the field there are a vulture and a frontal female mask, 
which might be the representation of a faience ritual 
vase. 

Two other seals of the same period, always attested 
to from impressions, are characterized by a relatively 
high and comparatively rare number of figures, 
among which Khepat/cAnat wearing the cylindrical 
tiara always appears. Moreover, while in one of these 
seals appear several figures of officials wearing the 
cloak with volutes, on the other two different royal 
figures are represented, one wearing the typical ovoid 
tiara of the Old Syrian kings, and the other wearing 
the crown with a large high brim, which apparently 
reproduces a royal headdress of the Mesopotamian 
region. 

Although the findings of impressions of Old Syrian 
seals are peculiarly rare and those of cylinders are 
totally missing, the very high quality of the seals docu- 
mented by the impressions, and their total homogene- 
ity with the style of the royal seals of Aleppo, Alalakh, 
and Tuba in Northern Syria, lead us to believe for 
certain that, on the one hand, one of the most refined 
and artistically sophisticated royal workshops of seals 
in the Classical Syrian style was active at Ebla, and, on 
the other, that Ebla was one of the major creative 
centers of that style, together, probably, with Aleppo 
and Carkemish. 


Pottery 


As a premise for considerations about this basic as- 
pect of the material culture of Ebla in Middle Bronze I 
and II, which must perforce be quite summary, one 
must observe that the greatest part of the ceramic 
evidence of the Old Syrian Ebla coming from well- 
dated archaeological contexts obviously belongs to the 
final phase of Middle Bronze II. Fewer materials by far 
come from older phases of Middle Bronze I-II, as 
almost everywhere the levels of the Old Syrian town 
largely brought again to light are those of the final 
phase of the town destroyed around 1600 B.c. Only 
recently sectors of the town have been singled out 
where, without removing parts of the settlement of 
Middle Bronze I, which are almost everywhere quite 
well preserved, one might try and establish sound 
sequences of the pottery in the central and late phases 
of Middle Bronze I and in two or three subphases at 


least of Middle Bronze II. A serious problem for this | 


reconstruction of the succession of the inner phases of 
Middle Bronze I-II is, of course, the complete lack of 
reference points, as to both the relative chronology 


and the absolute chronology, with regard to the peri- 


ods previous to the end of Mardikh IIB: even in this 
instance, however, some uncertainty still remains, as it 
is not sure if Mardikh IIB was destroyed by Hattusili I 
around 1625 B.c. or by Mursili I around 1600 B.c., as 
most scholars believe. The only partial exception to 
this absence are the ceramic materials from the “Tomb 
of the Lord of the Goats,” which were probably buried 
in the hypogea shortly after 1750 and certainly not 
later than 1700 B.c. 

At the beginning of Middle Bronze I there is a clear 
technical decadence, patently evident both in the type 
of clay and in the accuracy of the firing of the pottery. 
It now has, even in the small-size vases, thicker walls, 
bigger grit, lower levels of cooking, and less accurate 
surfaces. Almost all the pots are now made on the 
wheel, and the plurality of ceramic types of Early 
Bronze IVA and IVB disappears; the ceramic produc- 
tion becomes more uniform and monotonous with 
regard to the previous periods, with a complete disap- 
pearance of the painted pottery so typical of Early 
Bronze IVB of inner Syria. Some general characteris- 
tics are peculiar to the new ceramic horizon: the types 
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of clay are definitely limited; there is a general pre- 
dominance of carinated shapes in almost every type; 
the types with handles become very rare; a wavy incised 
decoration on the shoulders of the vases is frequently 
used in the middle-size shapes; the bases are almost 
always flat; a light-colored clay, usually whitish but also, 
particularly at the beginning, very light greenish or 
pinkish, largely prevails; and a second type, which will 
become progressively more frequent, has a dark- 
brownish or brown-greenish color, and is often pol- 
ished. 

During Middle Bronze I small bowls with a quite 
close shape, very strong carination, and short flaring 
rim become common. Another shape of small bowl 
prevailing in Middle Bronze I, with a frequency 
decreasing during the following period, has a close 
carinated shape with a vertical rim with horizontal 
' groovings outside. Probably the open carinated bowl 
typical of inner Syria does not date back from the 
beginning of Middle Bronze I: it is very common 
apparently from the central phases of Middle Bronze I 
until the beginning of the last period of Middle 
Bronze II, and is characterized by oblique walls, flat 
base, very strong carination, quite open shape, and a 
slightly swollen or slightly downturned rim. Most 
probably only in a final phase of Middle Bronze I 
appears another later, frequent typology, “funnel- 
shaped,” with oblique walls and inturned rim. 

Among the medium-size jars appearing after Middle 
Bronze J are three characteristic types: first, a kind of 
bottle with ovoid body and the peculiar “double- 
outturned rim”; second, a quite open jar with strong 
carination often underlined by an applied string, 
sometimes with digits and a horizontal expanded rim, 
sometimes with outer groovings; third, a quite close 
jar, of a smaller diameter than the previous type, with 
ovoid shape or carinated shape, with a horizontal 
slightly expanded rim. 

In the the oldest period of Middle Bronze II, during 
the eighteenth century B.c., the medium-size pots of 
all three previous types become very common, and in 
the small-size vases the very open bowls with strong 
and very sharp carination and those with inturned rim 
become quite numerous. A type that almost certainly 
has success in this phase is a jug of medium-large size, 
characterized by a very bulging shape, having a quite 
narrow and high neck, with a handle protruding from 
the rim, which is always outswollen and slightly flaring. 
Among the large-size pots, the large provision jars of 
ovoid shape, often with digited strings at the base of 
the shoulder and horizontal expanded rim, sometimes 
with grooves on the upper face, are quite distinctive. 
Also, the large dishes of the polished brownish clay, 
often with ring bases, are now frequent. In this phase 


there are also attested to very typical specimens of 


monochrome painted pottery with spheroid juglets 
with a very narrow neck and ovoid jars with a twisted 


handle and an eye motif on the spout of the trefoil 


-mouth; these specimens belong to the so-called North 


Syrian—Cylician Painted Ware and were apparently 
imported to Ebla from the regions of Aleppo and 
Antioch. 

In the final phase of Middle Bronze H, probably not 
before 1650 B.c., new shapes appear, particularly in 
the small- and medium-size pots. The small bowl 
typical of this last phase has a globular shape with a 
thin flaring rum becoming thinner at the edge, which 
usually has a disc or ring base. In this period, large 
bowls of a shape similar to the previous one are also 
attested to; with a much larger mouth and an only very 
slightly flaring rim ending with a thickened and 
rounded edge, which usually has a flat base. In the 
medium-size shapes the corresponding shape of this 
one, a rare type, is a bulging jar with a fillet at the base 
of the neck and a disc base; the shape with trumpet 
foot is very rare. A very typical shape of the last years of 
Mardikh IIIB, albeit a rare one, probably because it 
had a great value, is an almost semiglobular bowl with 
very thin walls and polished outer surface. 

The ceramic horizon of Ebla in Middle Bronze J-II 
as a whole corresponds almost completely with what is 
attested to at Hama H in the eight identified sublevels 
of that site of inner Syria. Although, therefore, the 
validity, often discussed, of the horizon of Hama H as 
a whole is confirmed, one cannot say the same con- 
cerning the possible inner development that one 
should infer from the succession of the eight sublevels. 
However, the lack also in the presumed latest sublevels 
of Hama H of the typical shapes of late Mardikh IIIB, 
just mentioned, leads us to believe that the end of 
Hama H might be some decades earlier than the end 
of Mardikh JIB. This is all the more true as those 
same types are to be found at the beginning of Hama 
G, which reveals, in fact, a peculiar continuity with the 
ceramic culture of Hama H, and must thus be contem- 
porary with the end of Middle Bronze II of inner 
Upper Syria. Another important element is the only 
partial correspondence of the horizon of Mardikh HIB 
with the horizon of Alalakh VII in the Antioch plain, 
on the one hand, and of Tell Hadidi in the Euphrates 
Valley, on the other. In fact, also on the basis of the 
amount of data obtained by the Italian Expedition in 
frequent, albeit unsystematic surveys on tells of inner 
Upper Syria, between Hama to the south and the Nahr 
Quweyg River to the north, it seems that one might 
maintain with certainty that the ceramic evidence 
leads us to believe that, during Middle Bronze I-II, 
there is a unique horizon in Northern Syria only in the 
inner region, limited to the west by the mountains of 
the Jebel Zawiyah, or more hypothetically the Jebel 
Ansariyah, and to the east by the outskirts of the desert 
region, to the south probably by the region between 
Hama and Qatna, and to the north by an 
indeterminable limit in the Aleppo region. 
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During the 1976-1980 campaigns at Ebla, two very 
important series of foreign objects, whose Egyptian 
origin is completely sure, were discovered. The most 
ancient group consists of many fragments of stone 
vases, which were scattered on the floors of some 
rooms of the Administrative Quarter in Royal Palace 
G, the famous building dating from Early Bronze IVA, 
where the Royal Archives were discovered. Most of the 
fragments were in the VI and VII levels of the inner 
court L.2913, which are, respectively, the deposit of 
the collapsed second floor of the palace, and the 


filling of the first floor; but some of them were in | 


other rooms. They most certainly had been broken 
and scattered everywhere by the conquering army of 
Sargon the Great, the Mesopotamian king who 
conquered Ebla around 2350/2300 B.c. 

The vases were made of two different kinds of stone: 
Egyptian alabaster (or Ss in Egyptian) and the so-called 
Chephren diorite (or 7bhty in Egyptian), a type of 
anorthosite gneiss frequently employed in Egypt 
during the 3rd and 4th dynasties. The fragments of 
alabaster are 153; the fragments of Chephren diorite 
70 (G. Matthiae 1981: 99-127). 
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The alabaster fragments are very damaged by fire: 
they are blackened in some places and their rims are 
sometimes like dust; the diorite fragments, usually very 
small, are less damaged by the high temperature, 
because diorite is harder than alabaster. 

Notwithstanding their bad conservation, a partial 
restoration was possible; after that, we could see that 
the vases were originally round simple bowls, carinated 
bowls, dishes, jars, lamps, and ointment vases, all 
shapes well known in Old Kingdom Egypt. 

Among them, two pieces are of exceptional impor- 
tance: a four-spouted lamp in Chephren diorite (Fig. 
15.1) and a round alabaster lid, blackened by fire, part 
of a characteristic ointment vase. The lamp, recom- 
posed from many fragments, and lacking a part, bears 
on one spout the inscription Hr nbw Shm H-.f. Re 
“Golden Horus: Powerful; Ghefren” and on another 
spout the inscription Nbty Wsr-m-Nobty He.f-Re “The ‘Two 
Ladies: Strong in His Quality of the Two Ladies; 
Chephren” (Fig. 15.2). These texts are part of the 
royal names of King Chephren, the fourth pharaoh of 
the Fourth Dynasty and the builder of the second 
pyramid at Gizah, who reigned between 2520 and 2494 


Figure 15.1, Ebla: Chephren’s four-spouted lamp. 
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Figure 15.2. Ebla: Chephren’s lamp: detail, with the 
Golden Horus Name of the king. 


B.c. The round lid bears in the middle a long 
cartouche with part of the royal names of Pepi I, the 
second pharaoh of the Sixth Dynasty, who reigned 
between 2300 and 2268 B.c.: [Mr]y t3wy nswt-br'ty 53 At 
Ayr nbt Twnwt Pply): 

“The Beloved of the Two Lands, the King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Son of Hathor Lady of Denderah, 
Pepi” (Fig. 15.3). Both objects were in the inner court 
L.2913 (G. Matthiae 1979: 33-43). 

Before the Ebla discoveries, the only site of the Near 
East in which Egyptian objects of the Old Kingdom 
came to light was Byblos, on the Lebanese coast. ‘This 
very important harbor, excavated by the French 
archaeologists Pierre Montet and Maurice Dunand 
(Montet 1929; Dunand 1939-1958), was the Egyptian 
commercial base in Asia, probably since the 4th 
millennium 8.c. There the pharaonic ships went to 
buy some raw materials that were lacking in Egypt: big 
pine and cedar logs, some types of oils and resins, 
precious stones, chiefly lapis lazuli, coming from 
faraway Afghani mines. So, in Byblos are present 
almost all the pharaohs of the Old Kingdom, from 
Khasekhemui of the Second Dynasty to Pepi II of the 
Sixth Dynasty. Those kings used to send precious gifts, 
inscribed with their names, to the temple of the local 
goddess, the Baalat Gebal, considered by the Egyptians 
to be an aspect of their beloved goddess Hathor, who 
was the lady of the Foreign Countries. The Baalat, in 
exchange, used to show her favor to the Egyptian 
envoys, helping in the operations of cutting down the 
big pine and cedar trees of the Lebanese mountain 
(about the Bacalat Gebal see Gubel 1986: 263-76; G. 
Matthiae 1991: 401-406). 

So, we can understand the reasons for the Egyptian 
presence in Byblos; but to find a series of precious Old 
Kingdom Egyptian stone vases in a big center of 
northern inner Syria really raises many questions not 
easy to answer. | 

First of all, there is the problem of the 200 years 
separating Chephren’s lamp from Pepi I’s lid: did they 








Figure 15.3. Ebla: Pepi’s Lid. 


arrive at Ebla together, or at different times? When 
Chephren was reigning in Egypt, Ebla was not an 
important center; on the contrary, it was very impor- 
tant in the period corresponding to the regnal years of 
Pepi I. We might imagine that Chephren’s lamp, a 
very valuable item, perhaps was kept in another town, 
and that it reached Ebla a long time after the end of 
Chephren’s reign, but it is impossible to ascertain 
whether its arrival at Ebla was contemporary or not 
with the arrival of Pepi I’s vase. 

Second, how did the Old Kingdom Egyptian vases 
reach Ebla? We can formulate two hypotheses: either 
the vases are the result of the sack of a maritime town 
in contact with Egypt (we can think of Byblos) or they 
arrived at Ebla directly from Egypt, as exchange goods. 
We know that Ebla was one of the final marketplaces 
of the long-distance lapis lazuli trade; we also know 
that Egyptian kings deeply appreciated this rare and 
exotic stone. . 

But is it possible that the pharaonic envoys made 
their exchanges directly with the Eblaic royal traders, 
in Ebla, or did the operations take place in another 
trade post, like, for instance, Byblos? Unfortunately, 
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Figure 15.4. Ebla: Hotepibra’s mace handle. 


Byblos is not mentioned in the Archive Texts; we have, 
on the other hand, the mention of Ugarit, another 
suitable place for commercial transactions between the 
Eblaites, going there from their town, and the 
pharaonic envoys, arriving from Egypt by sea. In any 
case, we are only making hypotheses; until now, we can 
only acknowledge the possibility of contacts, direct or 
indirect, between Old Kingdom Egypt and Early 
Bronze IVA Ebla.! 

The second, and most recent, series of Egyptian 
objects was discovered in the years 1978 and 1979, ina 
complex of hypogeum tombs, located below the large 


2? 


Middle Bronze II building known as “Palace or 


“Western Palace.” In the largest of them, Hypogeum 


C1978, also called “Tomb of the Lord of the Goats,” 
because two bronze goat heads were found in it, 
together with a complete figurine of the same animal, 
there were some very interesting and valuable items of 
certain Egyptian origin. The most beautiful one is a 
golden ring with lily flowers; there are also an end 
piece of a necklace, some amethyst beads, and many 
vases in alabaster, serpentine, and breccia (P. Matthiae 
1985). 

With the jewels and the vases, in the middle of 
Hypogeum C, we found a badly damaged object made 


of elephant ivory, bronze, silver, and gold; this item is 


also surely Egyptian and, as we shall see, a very 
important one (Fig. 15.4) (G. Matthiae 1979: 119-28; 
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1987: 49-58; 1989: 67-73). It consists of four frag- 
ments, three made of ivory and one made of bronze. 
These were parts of a rod with a round section; small 
gold and silver lozenges were applied on the ivory 
parts, in a grill pattern. It was probably the handle of a 
macehead of fine white limestone, which was found 
nearby. This ceremonial weapon is of noteworthy 
historical interest and artistic value: the bronze 
fragment, which is the most important part of the 
object, is covered by a thin silver leaf. On it, the 
following golden composition is applied: two cyno- 
cephaluses, with their hands raised in adoration, sit 
facing each other, on either side of a series of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. Starting from the top, they are: the sign 
Re, a htp offering table, a loaf t and a heart 7b. The 
individual signs are perfectly executed, although the 
composition in its entirety has some important peculi- 
arities. The sign hip is upside down, and it does not 
have its second phonetic complement, p, while the 
first one, ¢, is shifted to the right; the sign # is oblique, 
and it is not on the same line as the others. Both the 
style and the iconography of this artifact are undoubt- 
edly Egyptian; therefore, these anomalies cannot be 
attributed to an elaboration of original Egyptian 
elements made in a foreign land. 

The most probable explanation of this event is that 
the mace was used for some time; thus, owing to wear, 
some signs fell off, and were applied on it again in a 
wrong way, by a person who did not know Egyptian 
writing at all. 

If considered as a whole, the hieroglyphs form the 
masculine personal name ftp-zb-Re “Ra is satisfied in 
his heart.” The position of the name, which is framed 
by the two adoring cynocephaluses, and the artistic 
and material value of the object lead us to think that it 
belonged to a king. The only difficulty in this interpre- 
tation is the absence of the royal cartouche surround- 
ing the name as it clearly appeared after the final 
restoration. But, as the piece was certainly altered, and 
the silver surface shows long vertical cracks, partic- 
ularly in the area near the hieroglyphs, it is possible 
that the cartouche also fell down through wear, and 
was not put back in its place. As we said before, the 
name is placed between two sacred animals, and this 
too is an element in favor of its royal attribution: in 
fact, the coupled cynocephaluses greet with their 
raised forepaws the apparition of the sun at dawn. This 
is shown clearly by representations on stelae and 
coffins, by passages of the Book of the Dead, and 
particularly by a passage of the Hymn to the Sun of the 
Berlin Papyri. Therefore, he, whose name was written 
between the adoring sacred monkeys, was identified 
with Khepri, the rising sun: and who could be 
considered an equal of the supreme deity but the 
pharaoh? 

Hence the person whose name is written on the 
mace handle from Hypogeum C1978 of Ebla was most 


probably a king. We must then take into consideration 
the age to which the funerary furniture from the West- 
ern Palace hypogea belongs. The age of the palace is 
Mardikh IIIB = Middle Bronze II, ca. 1800-1600 B.c. 
This king might therefore be identified with Hotepi- 
bra Sa Aamu Hornedjheryotef, of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty, who reigned between 1770 and 1760 B.c. 

The ceremonial mace, therefore, bears the name of 
a minor pharaoh of the dynasty that succeeded the 
famous 12th dynasty of the Middle Kingdom, and that 
closes this period; he was so far known through two 
remains of monuments found in Egypt and a few 
scarabs found in Palestine. The Egyptian documents, 
obviously the most important ones, are, first, a stone 
block from the region of Assiut, once belonging to a 
temple (or chapel?) dedicated by Hotepibra to the 
god Nemty (Fig. 15.5). It is engraved with the image of 
the King (preserved only up to the shoulders), 
receiving life and stability from the falcon-god Nemty, 
and with the royal names and titles: ntr nfr nb vt ht Htp- 
wb-Re s3 ke n hit.f S3 °Fmw Hr-nd-hritf di enh dd w3s snb 
jut rb.f “The Perfect God, The Lord of Action, 
Hotepibra, the Son of Ra of his body, Sa Aamu 
Hornedjheryotef, endowed with life, SlaDUIYS power, 
health, happiness of his heart.” 

The second one is a fragment of a sitting statue from 
Tell el-Dabea in the Eastern Delta, which also bears 
Hotepibra’s titles: ntr nfr nb irt ht nswt-bity Htp+b-Re s 3 
Re n ht.f $3 °3mw Hr-nd-hry-tt.f mry Pth-rsw-inb-f d¢ enh 
“The Poeet God, The Lord of Action, the King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Hotepibra, the son of Ra of 
his body, Sa Aamu Hornedjheryotef, the Beloved of 
Ptah-South-of-his-Wall, endowed with life.” 

From the examination of these findings, we can 
draw some conclusions. In the first place, the phrase- 
ology of the inscriptions is the traditional one, but two 
elements have to be pointed out: the title “Sa Aamu” 
and the epithet “The Beloved of Ptah-South-of-His- 
Wall.” The reading of the signs of the title could be 
the above mentioned s3 °3mw or a possible s3 km3u: 
the former may be interpreted as “The Son of the 
Asiatic,” the latter as “The Son of the Peasant.” In both 
cases the origin of Hotepibra as a commoner is 
pointed out. But, if the reading Sa Aamu is right, we 
would have here the explicit mention of a king of 
Asiatic origin, ruling over Egypt. This is not the first in- 
stance: we also have the name of Ameny Aamu (or, of 
course, Kemau), whose pyramid was discovered some 
years ago at Dahshur South, and who seems to be a 
king of the first part of the Thirteenth Dynasty. While 
it seems unrealistic that an Egyptian commoner, who 
became pharaoh, was proud of his lowly origin, it 
seems, on the contrary, more probable that a man of 
Asiatic origin, maybe a military chief, who became lord 
of Egypt, should like to stress his foreign provenance, 
also in order to defy the well-known Egyptian con- 
tempt for the Asiatic people. 
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Figure 15.5. Assyut: stone block with the king Hotepibra and the god Nemty. 


Also, the epithet “Beloved of Ptah-South-of-His-Wall” 
has some interesting implications. In fact, as the god 
mentioned here is the great Ptah of Memphis, it is 
quite likely that the statue, where the king declared 
himself to be loved by him, wasset in Ptah’s temple at 
Memphis. A king who was able to dedicate his image 
in the main sanctuary of the ancient Egyptian capital 
city certainly did not have a limited power. It is most 
probable that he was the lord of that town, as J. von 
Beckerath points out. The lordship over Memphis 
could mean that Hotepibra unified a large part of the 
country under his rule, at least for a short time. 

But, even if he was the king of a large part of Egypt, 
Hotepibra did not forget his Asiatic origin: recently, in 
fact, M. Bietak, the excavator of Tell el-Dabca-Avaris, 
formulated the hypothesis that the important palace of 
3500 m* discovered by him in the future Hyksos 
capital city had been built by Hotepibra (Eigner 
1985:19-25). The Austrian archaeologist thinks that 
chronological reasons, as well as the discovery some 
years ago of the above mentioned statue of Hotepibra, 
together with four fragmentary statues of Queen 


Sobeknefru, the last monarch of the Twelfth Dynasty, » 
in the region of Tell el-Dabca, support this hypothesis. — 


The mace handle of Ebla is another proof of the ties 
existing between the king and the Asiatic countries. 

Of course, the reasons that provoked the arrival at 
Ebla of Hotepibra’s ceremonial mace are not easy to 
explain. Certainly, the tombs excavated below the 
Western Palace belonged to personnages of a very 
high rank, most probably to members of the Eblaic 
royal family. It cannot be excluded that the “Lord of 
the Goats,” who was buried in Hypogeum C, and 
whose name, “Immeya,” was engraved on a nice silver 
bowl of the funerary furniture (Archi and P. Matthiae 
1979:191-193), was one of the kings of the town, 
although the absence of titles in the inscription does 
not allow us to say this with certainty. Therefore, it is 
possible that the mace was sent as a gift to Immeya by 
Hotepibra, who was the contemporary lord of Egypt. 
We can also advance another hypothesis, which is cer- 
tainly quite bold, although it is not impossible, in 
order to explain the presence of Hotepibra’s mace at 
Ebla. We must remember that, in his titles, this 
pharaoh is called Sa Aamu, “The Son of the Asiatic”: 


he could have been a son of a high-rank. personnage 


or of a chief of one of the tribes of immigrants that 
came from the Asiatic lands and started to settle in the 
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Figure 15.6. Ebla: Big Egyptianizing male head, wearing the 
atef crown. 


Eastern Delta by the end of the Twelfth Dynasty 
(maybe the son of the king “Ameny the Asiatic”?).? It is 
possible that this tribe had some links with the king- 
dom of Ebla; hence the gift could represent a homage 
and a remembrance from a member of the tribe, who 
had become king of Egypt (and, maybe, also the son of 
a king), to the lord of his country of origin. Certainly 
this hypothesis looks thus far too bold; but the under- 
standing of the history of the relations between Egypt 
and the inner regions of Syria during the 3rd millenni- 
um B.c., and the first half of the 2nd millennium, is 
still in its beginnings. Only a few years ago one would 
not have expected to find documents of the Old King- 


dom and of the Thirteenth Dynasty in northern inner | 


Syria. Now, as our knowledge increases, we discover 
that the Egyptian influence in this region was in fact 


quite strong, as is demonstrated by the last discovery. 


made at Ebla, during the excavation campaign of 
1988. 

This time, we are in the presence of a series of 
objects made not by Egyptian craftsmen but by Syrian 
artists, who were fully aware of Egyptian religious 
iconographies. The objects are several elements of 
ivory inlays, all crushed in minute fragments and 
bearing evident traces of burning, found on the floor 
of one room in Palace P of Ebla, dating from Middle 
Bronze IJ. 

These are figures obtained by cutting very thin hip- 
popotamus ivory plaques, whose average thickness is 
2.5 mm, according to the technique of the so-called sil- 
houettes. The details of the bodies are carved by 
means of a very pointed tool; the eyes are sometimes 
marked by a round hole for the insertion of the iris. 
The figures obtained in this way had to be set into sur- 
faces, quite likely of wood, which were parts of pre- 
cious pieces of furniture: heads of beds, back pieces of 
thrones, or parts of caskets. We have examples of this 
kind of craftsmanship from other Syro-Palestinian sites 
of Middle Bronze II: they usually are, however, objects 
of a very low quality in comparison with the findings of 
Ebla, with the exception of one series of inlays found 
in Palestine, of which we will speak later on. 

The inlays from Palace P, unlike the modest pieces 
coming from Alalakh, Tell es-Salihiyah, Tell Beit Mir- 
sim, Tell el--Ajjul, and Jericho, are noteworthy spec- 
imens of the Syrian craftsmanhsip of the 18th-17th 
centuries B.c. They reveal, in fact, together with a very 
high refinement in execution, a clear Egyptian inspira- 
tion, accomplished, however, in a surely Levantine 
milieu. In fact, near a typically Near Eastern motif, 
such as the guilloche, they include a series of iconogra- 
phies unequivocally descending from the religious 
world of pharaonic Egypt. Accordingly, a big male 
head in profile, surmounted by the crown, which in 
Egypt is called atef, seems a reproduction of the classi- 
cal iconography of Osiris, the Lord of the Underworld, 
particularly during the New Kingdom (Fig. 15.6). Two 
other wonderful male heads in profile, unfortunately 
quite damaged, had to wear the crown formed by two 
high hawk feathers side by side, which in Egypt is 
called Swty, and is peculiar to the gods Montu and 
Amon: in fact two pairs of feathers are preserved 
which fit them perfectly. A female head in profile with 
smooth hairdress (or wig), held firm by a ribbon on 
the forehead, is surmounted by a small sun disk within 
two horns; it immediately reminds us of the iconogra- 
phy of the goddess Hathor, the lady of Denderah, 
linked with the female sphere, with feasts and orna- 
ments, and moreover lady of the foreign countries and 
the Egyptian equivalent of the Baalat Gebal (Fig. 
15.7). Two symmetrical figures, smaller than the oth- 
ers, of male deities with hawk heads, certainly descend 
from the iconography of Horus, who is the divine 
equivalent of the pharaoh (Fig. 15.8), and were per- 
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Figure 15.7. Ebla: female “Hathoric” head. 





Figure 15. 8. Ebla: falcon-headed god. 





Figure 15.9. Ebla: upper part of a stylized “sacred tree.” 


haps originally placed at both sides of a stylized 
“sacred tree,” whose upper part is preserved (Fig. 
15.9). The sacred tree, quite likely descending from 
the Egyptian sm3 ¢3wy, which symbolizes the union of 


the Two Lands by means of the union of the heraldic. 


plants of the south and of the north of the country, 


has, on the other hand, a definitely Syrian aspect; it’ 





Figure 15.10. Damanhur: Old Syrian cylinder seal with two 
“pharaonic” figures on both sides of a “sacred tree.” 


reminds one of a similar motif reproduced on a well- 
known Old Syrian cylinder seal from Damanhur, in 
Egypt (Fig. 15.10), and on a wonderful seal from Ebla, 
of which, unfortunately, only an impression has been 
preserved (P. Matthiae 1985:tav. 88). Quite peculiar 
and certainly noteworthy is a male divine figure in pro- 
file with a crocodile head, which in Egypt is the image 
of the god Sobek, the Lord of Fayyum, the patron 
deity of flood, fields, and harvest (Fig. 15.11). In fact, 
while the other iconographies of Egyptian origin (per- 
sonnages wearing the atef and Swty crowns, “Hathor” 
and personnages with hawk heads, besides a small fal- 
con, dd Osiriac pilasters, and papyrus flowers) are pre- 
sent in Old Syrian glyptics, the only iconographic local 
repertory on which one might rely for parallels, the 
male figure with crocodile head is very rare. As far as 
we know, it appears on only one seal in a strongly 
Egyptianizing style from the Marcopoli Collection, 
together with other divine figures of the greatest inter- 
est, among which is a mummiform Osiris wearing the 
atef crown. Unfor-tunately, the exact provenance of the 
seal is unknown: we only know that it was found in 
Syria (Fig. 15.12) (Teissier 1984:325, n. 533). 

The finding of the Egyptianizing ivories from Ebla is 
a confirmation of what could already be observed in 
the productions of Old Syrian glyptics (1850-1650 
B.C.), namely, the very good. knowledge Near Eastern 
artists had of a part of the Egyptian iconographic patri- 
mony. More precisely, as I have suggested in my previ- 
ous work, they knew very well the subjects related to 
the different forms of kingship: in fact, with the excep- 
tion of the figure with crocodile head, the person- 
nages who appear on Old Syrian seals in general as 
well as in the Eblaic ivories are somehow related with 
the royal sphere. The heads wear crowns that the 
pharaoh wore; Hathor is the goddess who in Egypt 
protected the sovereign; Horus is the divine image of 
the king; the sphinx is his solar and awesome aspect. 
This partial knowledge may be explained by the kinds 
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Figure 15.11. Ebla: crocodile-headed god. 





Figure 15.12. Marcopolt Collection: Old Syrian cylinder seal 
with Egyptian gods and, to the left, a crocodile-headed god. 


of original works that could be known by the local 
craftsmen: mostly gifts sent by the pharaohs to the 
temples and to the lords of the Syrian towns, with 
whom they had commercial relations. In fact, objects 
sent by the sovereigns of the Middle Kingdom were 


found in a large amount at Byblos, and also at Ugarit, — 


Qatna, and in Ebla itself. Of course, they are decorat- 
ed with motifs related to the sphere of kingship, partic- 


ularly when they are objects of goldwork (we might 
recall the wonderful breastpieces of Amenemhet III 
and Amenemhet IV from Byblos) (Feucht-Putz 
1967:figs. v, 6, 7), which were imitated and were cer- 
tainly also considered to be a good repertoire of Egypt- 
ian iconographies to adopt. 

Although we have the material possibility to 
ascertain the passage of some iconographies from 
Egypt to Syria, there are so far no hopes to understand 
which meaning the Egyptian subjects had in their new 
country. It is probable that it was different from the 
original one, and that the figures of the pharaoh 
wearing different crowns, of Hathor, and of Horus 
were used, in the Syrian milieu, in order to represent 
some local deity. The only hypotheses one might 
propose concern the iconography of Hathor, which 
probably in Syria was attributed to the Baalat Gebal, 
and that of the royal figure wearing the atef crown, 
which in Egypt was typical of the pharaoh and then of 
Osiris; the latter might perhaps have been used in 
order to represent the deified dead kings, the so-called 
Rephaim of the Ugaritic texts. But the absolute lack in 
Syria of written sources of religious nature dating from 
MBI, or at least of well-dentified iconographic mate- 
rial, makes these hypotheses totally temporary. 

Besides the difficulties of the identifications of the 
subjects, the discovery at Ebla of Egyptianizing ivories 
leads us, once more, to think about the size and com- 
plexity of the relations between the Near East and the 
Nile Valley during the 18th-17th centuries B.c.: rela- 
tions which, as.is known, had to include, besides Egypt, 
also Nubia. In fact, the only inlays with which the Ebla- 
ic ivories can be compared (as we have seen, the Syri- 
an and Palestinian findings of this kind are usually very 
poor, and only testify to the existence of a modest 
craftsmanship) are two series, one coming from a 
tomb at el-Jisr, near Jaffa, in Palestine (Fig. 15.13) 
(Ory 1945:31-42), and the other from the tombs of 
the lords of Kerma, dating from period K (Fig. 15.14) 
(Reisner 1923:265-271). The ivories from el-Jisr, which 
according to J. Ory date back from the 18th—17th cen- 
turies B.C., and according to R. Amiran from an earlier 
phase of MBII, are similar to those from Ebla, both as 
concerns technique (they are only thicker than the 
Eblaic works: 3.5 mm), and as concerns the strong 
Egyptianizing influence. The ivories from Kerma show 
a similar technique, also if the thickness of the plaques 
is even greater. From the point of view of iconography, 
however, they are characterized by a mixture of sub- 
jects of African, Egyptian, and even Anatolian origin; 
they can be ascribed to the period when the kingdom 
of Kerma had acquired a great importance thanks to 
the feebleness of Egypt, divided between the Hyksos 
and Theban sovereigns: therefore, to the 18th—17th 
centuries B.c. We know that the ivories from Kerma 
decorated wooden beds (Fig. 15.15); it is probable that 
those from el-Jisr also were made for the same scope. 
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Figure 15.13. El-fisr: Egyptianizing ivory inlays. 
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Figure 15.14. Kerma: wory inlays. 
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Figure 15.15. Kerma: reconstructed wooden bed with ivory inlays. 


The presence of objects characterized by a similar 
and peculiar technique, and decorated with iconogra- 
phies for the greatest part of Egyptian origin, in these 
three sites, quite far away from one another, and more 
or less culturally different, is another element that can 
be added to the picture being built up of the relations 
between the Amorite kingdoms of Syria and Palestine, 
the Hyksos principalities of the Egyptian Delta, and 
the Nubian kingdom of Kerma, during the 18th—17th 
centuries B.c., when the dominion of the pharaohs of 
the Seventeenth Dynasty had shrunk to Upper and 
Middle Egypt (O'Connor 1984:65-108). In the present 
condition of historical knowledge, we can only say that 
among these different political entities there had to be 
relations of a diplomatic-commercial nature: this fact 
is concretely testified to by the diffusion of the so- 
called Hyksos scarabs (O'Connor 1985:1—41) and by 
the Tell el-Yahudiya pottery (Kaplan 1980), both in 
the Near East and in Nubia. A well-known Egyptian 
text dating from the end of the Seventeenth Dynasty, 


Kamose’s second stele, confirms the existence of con- 


tacts between the Hyksos principalities of the Delta 
and the kingdom of Kerma, which in some instances 
had to assume the nature of military alliances against 
the pharaoh. In fact, a passage in the stele tells of the 
letter sent from the Hyksos king Apophis to the king 
of Kush (the state whose capital city was Kerma), with 
the proposal to descend along the Nile in order to 
conquer the pharaoh’s lands, profiting from his 
absence, as he was engaged in “attacking” Apophis 
himself (Habachi 1972). 

Therefore, the relations had to be quite close and 
frequent: they quite likely included, besides commer- 
cial exchanges, the exchange of craftsmen bringing 
new techniques and iconographies. As we have already 
stated, it still is quite an incomplete picture, but it has 
become larger and larger in the most recent years: 
suffice it to think of the discoveries at Tell el-Dabca- 
Avaris,+ Tell el-Maskutah, and, of course, Ebla. Its 
further clearance depends totally on the archaeo- 
logical research in progress, from northern Syria, to 
Palestine, to the Eastern Delta, to Northern Nubia. 
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Notes 


l. The most recent research on the Ebla texts, how- 
ever, has changed the opinion of a town of an impor- 
tance limited to the years 2300-2200 B.c.: if one takes 
into consideration the lists of the deified royal ances- 
tors, Ebla was probably a politically meaningful center 
by 2500 B.c., the age when Chephren was reigning in 
Egypt. Therefore, the hypothesis of direct contacts 
between the two courts, owing to commercial reasons, 
becomes more plausible (see Archi 1988, 1991) 


2. That the appellative S3°3mw should be read “The 
Son of the Asiatic” and not s3 km3w “The Son of the 
Peasant,” according to Posener (1957), or “The Son of 
Km3w,” interpreting the latter as a personal name, 
according to a possibility taken into consideration by J. 
von Beckerath (1964), seems to me demonstrated by 
the sovereign’s links with Asia. This is also M. Bietak’s 
opinion (personal communication). Recently, K. S. B. 
Ryholt (1990) has made an interesting reexamination 
of the genealogy of the kings of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty, which has led him to consider Hotepibra as 
the son of one Pharaoh Qm3w (= Kmew), who in his 
turn should be the son of one Pharaoh ’Imny 
(Ameny); however, his interpretations of the royal 
names do not seem totally convincing. First of all, he 
adopts the reading Qm3w instead of ¢gmw; then, he 


considers the double names like Imny km3w not 
formed by PN + appellative, but as indication of a 
filiation, even when the word Sg “son” is missing, 
which, on the contrary, appears in Hotepibra’s name, 
“sg cgmw. This does not seem correct to us, when we 
think of the Egyptian custom. Lastly, Ryholt wrongly 
identifies Htp-ib-Re with one of the pharaohs named 
Sh tp-ib-Re, who appears in the Royal List of Turin, 
without giving reasons; in fact, on the mace handle 
from Ebla, which he does not take into consideration 
(and also on the other documents), the king’s name is 
clearly written without the initial s. On the other hand, 
the fihation 7mny ¢3mw-Hotepibra—always considering, 
however, the name Jmny¢3mw (and not gm3w) as 
belonging to one sovereign and not to two different 
kings—and their dating from the initial part of the 
Thirteenth Dynasty are quite plausible. This filiation, 
however, had already been proposed by Dodson 
(1987). 


3. First news about this discovery has been given by 
the writer (G. Matthiae 1990). See also G. Matthiae 
(1991b and forthcoming a). 


4. About the trade of Tell ed Dabca-Avaris, see Bietak 
(n.d.). 
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Relations between the Aegean and the 
Hyksos at the End of the Middle Bronze Age 


Philip P. Betancourt 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


In spite of recent advances in our knowledge of the 
end of the Middle Bronze Age and the beginning of 
the Late Bronze Age, evidence for Aegean foreign 
contacts in this era remains sparse. Little survives to 
document the history of Aegean relations with regions 
to its east in general, and a consideration of any one 
specific location is even more difficult. Connections 
with the Hyksos are typical. Only one object with a 
Hyksos inscription has been found in the Aegean. Evi- 
dence for an Aegean presence in Hyksos-dominated 
parts of Egypt must rely on fragments of wall paintings, 
supposed traffic in perishable or untraceable mate- 
rials, and inferences drawn from secondary data. 


THE EVIDENCE 


The one item of definite Hyksos manufacture found 
in the Aegean is an “Egyptian alabaster” lid discovered 
in the Minoan palace at Knossos in north-central 
Crete. The lid is inscribed with the name of the Hyksos 
king Khyan (Evans 1921-1935: I, 419, fig. 304a-b). The 
Minoan context of the object has been very contro- 
versial. It was called MM III by the excavator, but LM 
IIJA:1 sherds in the box that preserves what was kept 
from the deposit have raised serious questions about 
whether or not the object was found in a stratum from 
near its date of manufacture (for the date of the 
sherds, see Popham 1970:226; for comments against 
the “MM III” date, see Palmer 1964:323-—25, 1969:53- 
58; in favor of the “MM III” date, see Hood 1964:337; 
Warren 1990-1991: fig. 5). For the questions under 
consideration in the present study, the exact date of 
the deposit is of limited importance. We know from 
other evidence that the Minoans and Hyksos knew of 
each other, and the presence or absence of one item 
adds little statistical weight. Either way, there is little 
direct evidence for the passage of objects between the 
two centers. . 


The few other Late Middle Bronze Age Egyptian or 


Western Asian exports to the Aegean come mostly 
from Syria-Palestine. Lists of objects that might (or 
might not) represent contemporary contact have been 


given by several scholars (most recently, see Lambrou- 
Phillipson 1990, with earlier bibliography). They in- 
clude a scarab of either Hyksos or later date from My- 
cenae (Lambrou-Phillipson 1990:342—43, no. 436), Sy- 
rian stone vases found at Knossos (Warren 1969:112- 
113) and at Akrotiri on Thera (Warren 1979:88), Tell 
el-Yahudiya ware and other small juglets from Thera 
(Astrém 1971), and a Canaanite transport amphora 
from the same site (Marinatos 1968-1976: VII, pl. 49b; 
Niemeier 1990:120-121). The Aegean date of the 
pieces from Thera is Late Minoan JA/Late Cycladic 
IA, and the contemporary stratum in Western Asia and 
Egypt is MB IIB/Hyksos period, which strongly sup- 
ports the Aegean “high chronology” that suggests the 
Aegean Late Bronze Age was well under way before 
the end of the Hyksos period (for the “high chronolo- 
gy” that regards LM IA/LC IA as synchronous with the 
Hyksos period, see LaMarche and Hirschboek 1984; 
Hammer, Clausen, Friedrich, and Tauber 1987; Betan- 
court 1987; Michael and Betancourt 1988; Bailie and 
Munro 1988; and Manning 1990, with additional refer- 
ences; for the “late chronology” that begins LM IA/LC 
IA ca. 1580 B.c., see Warren 1984, 1987, and 1990- 
1991, with addi-tional references). 

Aegean exports to the east do not contradict the 
picture. Although earlier Cretan pottery has been 
found in Egypt, no sherds that are certainly from MM 
Ii or LM JA are known from contemporary contexts 
in the Nile Valley. A few pieces are known from 
Western Asia, such as the fragments painted with white 
spirals from Stratum 3 in the Lower City at Hazor 
(Yadin et al. 1960:91 and pl. 115, nos. 12-13), some of 
which may be as late as MM III (Cadogan, in Ward 
1971:78). A few other possible exports from this 
period are given by Lambrou-Phillipson (1990), but 
the number is not extensive. 

The sparse evidence indicates that if trade did occur 
it must have been mostly in products that cannot be 
easily tracked archaeologically. In the Aegean, raw ma- 
terials like ivory and ostrich eggs must have originated 
in the East. Metals, including silver and gold as well as 
copper and tin, are all present in substantial quantities 
in the period in question. In exchange, the Aegeans 
could have offered textiles, olive oil, perfume, spices, 
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medicines, hides, various agricultural products, or 
even slaves. None of these products would leave much 
trace in the archaeological record. 

An important new class of evidence that bears direct- 
ly on this problem has recently been discovered. Wall 
paintings with Aegean subjects and Aegean-related 
styles have come to light at two locations: Tel Kabri in 
northern Palestine and Tell el-Dabca in the Nile delta. 
Their publication appears elsewhere in this volume. 
The date of the finds is in the latter part of the Middle 
Bronze Age, MB IIB for Kabri and the Hyksos period 
for Tell el-Dabca. The style of the paintings in Aegean 
terms is a developed, late phase of LM IJ, with the 
wealth of iconographic detail indicating that the 
painting tradition was already mature in the Aegean. 

Two paintings come from Tel Kabri (Niemeier 1991; 
see also Kempinski, this volume). One of them is a 
plaster floor delineated with crossed lines to form a 
checkerboard. Traces of floral designs and stonework 
imitations can be seen in some of the squares. The 
second painting, which survives in much smaller frag- 
ments, is a miniature scene of Aegean type. Fragments 
of architecture, rocks, a river, and other designs sur- 
vive, although the composition as a whole cannot be 
restored. Both paintings, but especially the miniature 
scene, have strong connections with Aegean icono- 
graphy and style. 

Tell el-Dabca has yielded the fragments of a series of 
paintings at different scales (Bietak, Chapter 4). 
Portions of bulls and bull leapers, floral motifs, 
rockwork, and several human and animal figures 
survive. Although a few non-Aegean details can be 
seen (such as the occasional use of yellow for female 
flesh, an Egyptian characteristic), Aegean connections 
are strong enough to indicate the presence of Aegean 
painters. 

A third series of wall paintings, known for many 
years, may be joined to this group. The excavation of 
Ajalakh VII by Sir Leonard Woolley uncovered the 
fragments of painter plaster scenes of similar 
technique and style (Woolley 1955). Like the paintings 
from Tel Kabri and Tell el-Dabca, they were of true 
fresco technique, a practice that, by itself, joins the 
scenes to the Aegean rather than to Western Asiatic or 
Egyptian traditions. The frescoes from Alalakh have 
rockwork, floral designs, and possibly a facing bull’s 
head, details that underscore the Aegean connections. 
The date is about contemporary with Kabri. 

It would seem that an international tradition in wall 
painting existed by the end of the MB JB period. The 
tradition was Aegean in origin, but it extended to sites 
near the coast of Syria-Palestine and to Tell el-Dabea in 
Egypt. At the sites known from Syria-Palestine, the 


tradition was used to decorate local palaces; the — 


original context of the Egyptian examples has not 
been found yet. The paintings do not accompany 


Aegean architecture, and they are not associated with 


any Aegean pottery or other finds. They are foreign 
details at local sites that have no other Aegean 
connections aside from the traces of casual contact. It 
is the nature of the evidence that is most instructive in 
developing a model for the contacts between Aegean, 
Egyptian, and Western Asiatic peoples in the period of 
the Hyksos. 


SPECULATION: A MODEL FOR AEGEAN 
CONTACTS IN THE HYKSOS PERIOD 


Any model for Aegean contacts with Egypt and 
Western Asia must take account of the nature of the 
evidence more than of the presence or absence of any 
one particular find. It is the pattern that is important, 
not the chance discovery of any one archaeological 
item. Clearly, the data mentioned above are limited. 
Based on this type of evidence, it would be incorrect to 
suggest any relationship involving movements of large 
numbers of people. A few portable objects plus 
evidence for wall paintings cannot be equated with 
relationships in architecture, a related language, or 
closely similar burial customs. 

The evidence can be explained if one assumes that 
both the Minoan culture of Crete and whatever is 
meant by a still-undefined “Hyksos culture” of Syro- 
Palestine began expanding their economic bases in 
the mid to latter parts of the Middle Bronze Age. 
Within the Aegean, the Minoan expansion led to the 
export of Cretan influence (and almost certainly Cre- 
tan population elements) to the Cyclades, southern 
Greece, and the coast of Anatolia. In Western Asia, 
Syro-Palestinians expanded into the Nile delta. In both 
cases, it is surely wrong to think in terms of a closely 
knit economic and political empire like those of the 
Late Bronze Age. The earlier phenomenon is likely to 
have been driven by population growth and a desire 
for trade more than by political ambition, and a 
loosely allied series of trading partners is more likely 
than a well-controlled international federation. 

It is inevitable that these two powers would know of 
each other, but the relation need not have been close. 
In many ways, they had separate interests. The 
Minoans were a maritime economy, and their natural 
sphere of influence was the Aegean Sea. The Syro- 
Palestinian population was land-based, and their 
expansion was by land, into the Nile delta. 

The evidence suggests that they did know of each 
other but that contact was not close. Much of the evi- 
dence can be explained as gifts to foreign courts, small 
groups of artists brought in for specific projects at sites 
with no local wall-painting tradition to draw on, and 
casual objects traded partly through intermediaries. 

In spite of the small amount of direct evidence, 
however, it is likely that at least some goods were 
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exchanged on a regular basis by the end of the period. 
The East needed wool, textiles, hides, spices, wine, and 
oil. Crete needed raw materials, especially metals, but 
also ivory, precious woods, ostrich eggs, glass, and 
other luxury materials. Such trade would require small 
groups of foreign representatives in the local cities, 
but it is highly unlikely that the trade was all direct at 
this time. 

The role of Cyprus as an intermediary trader deser- 
ves serious attention. Geographically, it lay between 
the two powers being considered here. Cypriote goods 
are more common in both the Aegean and in the East 
at this period than either group’s products are at the 
other’s sites. It is normal for sites in the East with a few 
Aegean ties to have much closer links with Cyprus, and 
the same Cypriote presence is found in the Aegean. 
The model suggested here is one of casual contact, 
with Cyprus acting as a bridge between the two areas. 


It is also suggested here that the Hyksos period saw | 


the foundations of many of the important traits that 
influenced the course of the Late Bronze Age. The 
later trading networks must have had their roots in 
this period. The spread of new weapons—chariots in 
the East and swords in the Aegean—begins now. New 
products, especially of metal, and new fashions in art 
and technology seem to begin at this time. More 


importantly, the territorial boundaries that would be | 


fought over in the Late Bronze Age were already being 
laid down in this important formative period. 

In the Late Bronze Age, this part of the world was 
dominated by the rise of two empires: the New King- 


dom of Egypt and the Mycenaeans of southern 
Greece. It is tempting to see the rise of these empires 
as one of the later results of the expansion of the 
earlier groups preceding them: the Asiatic peoples of 
the Hyksos period and the Minoans of Crete. These 
two expansions are the predecessors of the Mycenaean 
and Egyptian empires in several ways. Geographically, 
they were interested in the same areas. They were both 
greatly interested in foreign trade, and it is likely that 
the early phases awakened tastes for products not 
found locally. There is also more than a hint of expan- 
sion for the sake of power and glory among the Myce- 
naeans and New Kingdom Egyptians, as if they wished 


_ to correct old wrongs. Just as the Hyksos period saw 


ties between Egypt and Syria-Palestine with Asiatic 
dominance, so the Minoan period saw relations 
between Minoan Crete and southern Greece with 
Minoan dominance. Later, the tables would be turned, 
and history would see the emergence of the area that 
had been on the receiving end of the earlier domi- 
nation, but with a geography that was not so different 
from the lines already laid down in the Hyksos period. 
The economic spheres of Crete-Greece-Cyclades, on 
the one hand, and Egypt-Palestine-Syria, on the other, 
were already present by Middle Bronze IIB/Late 
Minoan I. Contact between these two economic 
spheres was at the edges because their geography 
separated them and they did not threaten each other. 
With Cyprus as an intermediary, especially at first, 
tastes were awakened that would lead to the dynamic 
history of the latter years of the Late Bronze Age. 
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